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Hoover Dam Work 
head of Schedule 


More Employment Provided as 
Progress Exceeds Expecta- 
tions of Builders 


— progress of the construction of 
Hoover Dam exceeds all expectations 
and is resulting in the employment of 
more workers than either the contractors 
of the Bureau of Reclamation contem- 
plated,” Commissioner Elwood Mead an- 
nounced orally at the Department of the 
Interior Feb. 17. | 

Dr. Mead, who has just returned from 
a three-weeks trip to projects in the West, 
declared that the use of new engineering 
devices has been an outstanding feature 
of the work. The contractors are plan- 


| ning to build 250 additional houses for | 


Publisher and Attorney Urge) 
Enactment of Legislation to| 
Restrict Activities of Brok-| 


| 

ers and Exchanges | 
Short selling was described as a neces-| 
sary and normal part of a free and effi- | 


cient stock market, and was declared to|;- 36 reet in diameter, 14 feet in length, | 


workers, while the Bureau to care for its} 
staff will construct 30 more houses for 


| those married and additional dormitories | 


for those who are single. The following 
additional information was supplied by 
Commissioner Mead: | 

Eight hundred more steel workers are 
being employed. These men will be used 
in connection with the construction and 
laying out of the pipe line to carry water 
to the turbines. ‘Each section of the pipe 
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Senate Prepares 


For Early Vote 
On Credit Plan 


Means by Which Glass Bill 


Would Aid in Recovery of | 


Business Are Explained 
In Debate on Proposal 


Suggested Changes 


Will Be Discussed 


Higher Limit on Capital of 
Banks Which May Borrow 


On Their Own Notes Pro-| 


vided in Committee Change 


Aids to business recovery and banking 
proposals contained in the bill (S. 3616), to 
improve facilities of the Federal Reserve 
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World Output of Oil 


Reduced for Year 


Decrease of 40 Million Barrels 
Due to American Curtailment, 
Commerce Figures Show 


=~ production in the United 
A States brought the world output of 
crude petroleum in 1931 down to 1,370,- 
299,000 barrels, a decrease of nearly 40,- 
000,000 barrels, or 2.8 per cent, from the 
1930 figure, according to data made public 
Feb. 17 by the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Russia displaced Venezuela as the sec- 
ond greatest crude oil producing nation 
la&t year, as Soviet production showed an 
increase of more than 36,000,000 barrels 
and the Venezuelan output declined about 
half that amount, the statistics show. 
| Russia and four other producing centers, 
| Rumania, Argentina, Sakhalin and Japan, 
|} were the only major producing areas. to 
account for increases. 

Production in the United States last 
cent of the world’s total, as compared with 
898,011,000, or 63.7 per cent in 1930. With 
the American output thus dropping about 
48,000,000 barrels, or 5.3 per cent, United 
States production has exceeded the 1931 
ratio to the world total in 20 of the last 


year was 850,275,000 barrels, or 62.1 per | 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Federal Expenses 
Higher This Year 


Increase of 281 Million Shown 


In Cost of Operating Ex- 
ecutive Departments 


Insurance Loans 


For Homes Said 
| To Be Plentiful 


Building Associations Un-) 
able to Meet Demands, 
However, It is Testified at 
Senate Hearing 


Proposed Bank Plan. | 
Urged as Credit Need | 


Representatives of 
Groups Declare Creation of 
System Would Provide Fi- 
nancing for Construction 


LL executive branches of the Govern- 
-“*% ment except the Department of Com- 
; merce and the White House establishment 
are costing more to run in the current 
|fiscal year than in the preceding year, 
according to information made available 
Feb. 17 at the Treasury Department. 

Aggregate costs of the executive 
branches up to Jan. 31 were approxi- 
mately $1,607,000,000, an increase of $281,- 
000,000 over the costs during the corre- 
sponding period of the 1930-31 fiscal pe- 
riod, according to the statistics. Addi- 
ao information made available fol- 
Ows: 
Lending | Beside the 10 major Departments the 
| statistics contain costs for the Veterans’ 
| Administration, the Shipping Board, the 
White House and other miscelaneous of- 
fices and commissions. 

While the other Departments were in- 
| creasing their expenditures, the Depart- 

Life insurance companies have plenty|ment of Commerce has spent approxi- 
of funds to lend on residential properties, | mately $6,000,000 less than in the last 
but are finding “few takers,” while build-| fiscal year. Its costs were $32,000,000 be- 


ing and loan associations have many ap- 


be not a substantial cause of present busi-| and has a thickness of 2'4 inches. Single 


System were described to the Senate Feb.} 21 years, it was shown. 


ness conditions by S. S. Huebner, pro- | 


fessor of insurance and commerce, Whar- | 
ton School of Finance and Commerce, | 
University of Pennsylvania, who appeared | 
Feb. 17 as a witness before a hearing of | 
the House Committee on Judiciary. | 

Short selling stabilizes the downward | 
movement of securities, according to Dr. 
Huebner, in that it “tends to break up| 
the downward price movement into grad- | 
ual installments over a considerable pe- | 
riod of time, rather than have it occur) 
with demoralizing abruptness.” | 


Short Selling Halted Declines 


The successive declines in stocks in the | 
past two years, the witness said, with the | 
exception of the first violent downward | 
movement, when there was no substantial | 
short interest in many stocks, have been 
halted by short selling. 

Six specific services of short selling were 
listed as stpplementing the general eco- | 
nomic functions of the practice. It makes 
possible an immediate, continuous and | 
free market, as contrasted with an auc- | 
tion market, he said; it makes possible | 
the odd-lot system of purchasing; it per- 
mits delayed delivery and the use of 
borrowed stocks; it helps to avert losses 
resulting from “undigested” stocks through 
hedging operations; it makes arbitraging 
possible; and it facilitates the selling of 
stock “rights” and the marketing of con- 
vertible bonds. 

Other witnesses referred to short selling 
practices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as.one of the greatest contributing 
causes of the present economic situation | 
in the United States. 


Two Testify Against Practice 


Those appearing in opposition to short | 
selling practices were Albert S. Brown, a 
publisher of Boston, Mass., and W. R. 
Perkins, an attorney of New York City. 

“It remains for a short seller alone to 
seek his profit from a loss to the pur- 
chaser, to requier a victim whom he must 
put in a hole and keep there until the 
desired reward can be obtained,” Mr. 
Perkins, the first witness, told the Com- 
mittee. 

“If stock exchanges could be governed 
by some allwise and uncontrolled being 
who, without possibility of gain or loss to 
himself, could in total disinterestedness, 
sell when he thought a stock too high and 
repurchase when he thought it too low, 
we would measurably approach that 
idyllic state when the thesis would be a| 
formula for good instead of a philosophic 
platitude. 

“But the characteristics of short sell- 
ing unfortunately compei the belief that 
it is not an altruistic or philanthropic 
practice, but a cold, hard business for 
money making in the way and by the 
means I have described. 

“And the amount of commissions from 
short selling makes not only the mem- 
bers, but even the officials, of an exchange 
interested in the continuance of the prac- 
tice, even if they are not short sellers 
themselves. They are members of firms 
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Personal Visit Plan 


Used in Relief Work 


Closer Contacts Are Mainiained 
Through Volunteer Helpers 


Two plans for persona! contact with re- 
cipients of relief are set forth in a bulle- 
tin issued by the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief as of Feb. 17 in 
response to the interest of unemployment 
relief agencies in maintaining more direct 
relations with those receiving relief. 

One plan, developed by the Mayor's 
Committee on Unemployment in Buffalo, 
is called the “Friendly Visitor Plan,” and 
is based on weekly catls at the homes in 
nede by 2,000 volunteers. The other pro- 
gram is the “Five Friends Plan” of the 
Utilities Power and Light Corporation, 
whose employes personally help unem- 
Ployed families. 

Delivers Food Order 

The bulletin supplies the following infor- 
mation: 

Under the Buffalo plan, the visitor in 
each case personaly delivers the food order 
which the family previously had been re- 
ceiving by mail from the department of 
social welfare. | 

It was felt that the mailing of these 
checks, although better than having the 
many recipients calling for them at the) 
department headquarters, was too auto- 
matic. To deliver the weekly food allow- 
ance through the regular investigating | 
staff was déemed impossible, because each | 
official worker had about 200 families to 
cover. 

Workers Volunteer Services 

Each visitor now delivers the food orders 
to a few families. These are still covered 
by the official, social service investigators, 
but in addition, a friendly visit is made 
by a sympathetic volunteer. 

Under the Five Friends Plan, employes 
of the Utilities Power and Light Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiaries personally helped 
many unemployed families, coordinating 
their work with that of regular relief | 
agencies. Employes organized squads, each 
taking the responsibitity for looking into 
the problems of a needy family, mainfain- 
ing frequent friendly and encouranging 
contact, and doing everything possible to 
obtain employment for the family’s wage 
earner. The plan has been in operation 
since last Winter. 
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Change in Allocating 
Broadcasters Sought 


By Senator Shipstead 


Bill Substitutes State as Unit 
For Distribution and Re-| 
quires Consideration of 
Area and Population 


Distribution of broadcasting facilities, 
not by “arbitrary” zones, but by each 
State individually was advocated, Feb.| 
17, in a statement by Senator Shipstead | 
(Farmer-Labor), of Minnesota, who intro- 
duced a bill (S. 3649) to effect such a dis- 
tribution. 

His proposal would amend section 9 of | 
the Radio Act of 1927 to maintain “the 
principle of equitable distribution of radio | 
facilities, both of transmission and of re- | 
ception.” In addition to making the | 
State the unit of distribution, the bill | 
would provide that “an equitable distri- 
bution shall be made on the basis of pop- 
ulation, gross. area and number of re- 
ceiving sets.” 





Mr. Lafount’s Comment 

Federal Radio Commissioner Harold A. 
Lafount, in commenting on Senator Ship- 
stead’s bill, stated orally that the Commis- 
sion is prepared to adopt any standards 
Congress suggests, even though a complete 
reallocation of broadcasting facilities be 
necessary. 

“Investigation of present allocation will 
reveal, I believe,” Commissioner Lafount | 
said, “that the Commission considered not 
only population, but gross area, and that | 
the question of number of receiving sets 
automatically adjusts itself. The record 
of hearings on the Radio Act of 1927 shows | 
that the question of area has been care- 
fully analyzed. In assigning station li- 
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Postal Rates Raised | 
To Latin America 


Increase of 50 Per Cent In-) 
eludes Spanish Possessions | 


With the oral announcement Feb. 17 


that postage rates froni the United States| the bill specified that no bank having a of one or more of the companies. 


to countries of South and Central Amer- | 
ica will be increased 50 per cent beginning | 
April 1, the Post Office Department dis- 
closed that after that date there will be no 
2-cent letter rate and no 1-cent post card 
rate from the United States to any foreign | 
country. 
After the rates just announced go into| 
effect, the Department expects to realize 
additional revenue of more than $5,000,- 
000 annually from increases to all foreign | 
countries, the announcement explained. | 
Information made avaitable in the an-| 
nouncement and orally at the Department 
follows: | 
Under the terms of the Pan American 
Postal Union, the Department has author-| 
ity to raise postal rates to South and Cen-| 
tral America at any time it desires. Rates | 
from these countries to the United States 
have remained stationary, except for 
slight increase on mail from Paraguay. | 
Effective April 1, 1932, postage rates on | 
letters to the countries of South and Cen- 
tral America, including Spanish posses- | 
sions in Northern Africa will be increased 


from 2 to 3 cents for each ounce or frac- | provision allowing a bank, with the ap-| 


tion, on single post cards from 1 to 2) 
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Resources of National Desks 


Shrink Four 


"se resources of the country’s national 
banks shrank more than $4,137,000,- 
000,000 during 1931 and stood at, $24,- 
662,000,000 at the close of the year, John 
W. Poole, Comptroller of the Currency, 
announced Feb. 17 ‘on the basis of re- 
ports from 6,373 national banks in the 
continental United States, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 

While the resources were dwnidling 
by about one-seventh, deposits in the 
national banks fell off about $3,627,300,- 
000 under the pressure of hoarding, un- 
employment and general business reces- 
sion and aggregated $19,244,000,000 on 
Dec. 31, it was explained orally at the 
Comptroller's office. 

The averag esavings account in na- 
tional banks was $370 at the close of- 
1931 compared with $390 at the end of 
1930, according to additional statistical 
information made available at the 
Comptroller's office, reflecting decreases 
of $608,594,000 in the total savings ac- 
counts and of 793,058 in the number of 
accounts. ‘On Dec. 31, 1931, savings pass 
pone evidenced deposits of $5,558,- 


17, as leaders cleared the way for an 
early vote on the legislation. 
In addition to their explanation of the 


|measure and expressions of hope as to 


its results, Senators Glass (Dem.), of vine 
ginia, and Walcott (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, referred to “threats” of a raid on 
the American gold stock from foreign 
shores. Neither Senator held serious fears, 
it was explained, but the protection af- 
forded by the bill would serve as notice 
to the world that any attempt to unseat 
the dollar from its gold base would be 
futile. 


Move to Withdraw Gold 


Senator Glass, sponsor of the legislation, 
said there had been evidence of a move 
to withdraw gold, held under earmark in 
this country. He later said that France 
held something like $600,000,000 in ear- 
marked gold here, and that other Euro- 
pean powers had approximately $250,000,- 
000 stored here. 

Withdrawal of that gold, however, Sena- 
tor Walcott assured the Senate, will mean 


| nothing to this country if the Glass bill is 


enacted. He agreed that it would not 
prove seriously disturbing anyway, and 
that the results woud go unnoticed after 
passage of this legislation. 


Vote Sought by Feb. 18 
Senator Glass outlined the several pro- 
visions and told how they were drafted. 
He papeinss there were urgent conditions 
and that the bill would remedy many of 


| them. 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, As- 
sistant Majority Leader, orally expressed 
the hope that a vote may be had Feb. 18. 


The following additional information 
was supplied by the Bureau's statistics: 

Production in countries other than the 
United States increased from 512,026,000 
barrels in 1930 to 520,024,000 barrels last 
year, a gain of about 8,000,000 barrels, or 
15 per cent, 

The Russian output last year was 161,- 
world ome. as against 125,555,000 bar- 
rels, or 8: r cent, in 1930. Production 
in Venezuela declined from 136,669,000 
barrels, or 9.7 per cent of the world out- 
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Railway Bill Provides 
Control of Mergers, 
Investigator Asserts 





Dr. Splawn Testifies for 
Measure After House 
Committee Rejects Plan 
To Defer Hearings 


Consolidation of railways, under the plan 
io serving as a guide for the Interstate 
Commerce Gommission, would be facili- 
tated and co1trel of combinations of car- 
riers through holding companies would 
be placed in the Commission by a bill (H. 
R. 9059) before the House Committee on 





plications for loans which they are unable 
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900,000 barrels, or 11.8 per cent of thej| 


to satisfy for lack of funds, according to} 
|testimony given, Feb. 17, at a Senate) 
|hearing on the Watson home loan bank | 
| legislation. | 
The life insurance companies, as repre- | 
| sented by William H. Kingsley, vice pres- 
ident of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance | 
Company, of Philadelphia, have no need 


League Asks Japan 


To Use ‘Restraint’ in 





Conflict With China 


Apology Is Received From 
Tokyo by Department of 
State for Attack Made on 
American Diplomat 


| for legislation such as the bill (S. 2959), 
by Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
but building and loan association repre- 
| sentatives before the same subcommittee 
asserted they had no recourse except re- | 
fusal of applications when they could ob- | 
tain no new money. 
Says Bank Group Opposes Bill 

At the same hearing, Charles H. Deppe, 
of the Fifth-Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, Ohio, questioned testi- 
mony previously given respecting the posi- 
tion of the Ohio Bankers’ Association. a “pressing appeal” to recognize its special 

Mr. Deppe declared that the association | responsibility for forbearance and restraint 
had been placed on record as favoring the | in the present conflict between Japan 
bill (S. 2959) when, he said, the associ-|anq China. The text of the note was 
ation had taken a position favoring the | panded Feb. 17 to the American Minister 
original bill which was the bill (S. 35),|t 9 switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson, by the 
and had withdrawn from supporting the | secretariat of the League of Nations. 
new draft. He explained, however, that | A note of apology for the attack upon 
the association still favored the principle arthur R. Ringwalt, American vice consul 


The League of Nations has sent Japan 





of home loan bank legislation. 

In answer to questions by Senator Wat- 
son, subcommittee chairman, Mr. Deppe 
declared the proposed legislation would 
interfere “seriously” with commercial and 
investment banking. Asked whether. he 
thought the legislation would assist build- 


there was no doubt about it. 
Criticized as Banking System 


He suggested that inasmuch as the House | Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Dr. M.| ing system for the building and loan as- 


| had passed the Steagall bill on Feb. 15, 


and that it was similar in all respects to 


| Seat sponsored by Senator Glass, there 
s 


ould be the minimum of delay in gain- 
ing final passage of the legislation. 


Committee Changes 

There will be two amendments to the 
bill presented for consideration in addi- 
tion to two changes to be made on recom- 
mendation of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. Senator Thomas (‘Dem.), of 
Oktahoma, announced he would offer an 
amendment to strike out the one-year lim- 
itation under which banks may borrow on 
their own notes, provided the Federal Re- 
serve Board approves. Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, will propose an 
amendment to deny rediscount privileges 
to banks making loans for stock exchange 
operations. 

The Committee amendments to be offered 
were said by Senator Glass to include a 
clarifying provision granting banks the 
right to endorse the note of another for 


discount, and a proposal raising the cap- | 


ital limitation within which banks may 
borrow on their own notes. As reported, 


capital of more than $500,000 could be ac- 
corded such privileges. The amendment 
would raise that limitation to $2,000,000. 

Senator Glass began his discussion by 
relating how the present legislation had 
itg origin in a Senate resolution adopted 
in the last session. 

“The subcommittee which was named 
from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, of which I was chairman, went 
thoroughly into the whole subject, into an 
investigation of the banking structure of 
the country, and consulted with all of the 
authorities we could reach. 

“We feel that much was accomplished, 
even if the accomplishments were nothing 
more than the disclosure made by the 
banking fraternity and the supervisory au- 
thorities, of a complete picture of condi- 
tions.” 

He explained how, because of what was 
conceived to be an urgent need, the orig- 
inal draft of the bill was temporarily 
laid aside and some of its provisions 
“lifted” and made into a new measure. 

There have been complaints against the 


proval of the Federal Reserve Board, to 
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Billions in Year 


All categories of the bank statements, 
loans and _ discounts, investments, 
amounts due from correspondent banks, 
capital stock paid in, national bank- 
notes outstanding, deposits and bills 
payable, showed sma/ler totals on Dec. 
31 than on Sept. 29, 1931, the date of 
the preceding call, and smaller totals 
than on Dec. 31, 1930, accoyding to the 
announcement. The number of banks 
also decreased from 7,038 to 6,373 during 
1931. 

Throughout the other changes, the 
banks have maintained a fairly steady 
ratio of loans and discounts to deposits, 
according to the announcement which 
follows in full text: 

The Comptroller of the Currency, 
John W. Pole, announced today that the 
aggregate resources of the 6,373 report- 
ing national banks in the continental 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii on 
Dec. 31, 1931, the date of the recent call 


| for statements of condition, amounted 
| to $24,662,286,000 and showed a decrease 
| Of $1,083,778,000 since Sept. 29, 1931, the 
| date of the preceding call when there 
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W. Splawn, #'vestigator for the Commit- 
tee, testified Feb. 17 at the opening session 
of the Committee hearings on the Bil. 

The Committee started the hearings 
after rejecting a motion by Representa- 
tive Igoe (Dem.), of Chicago, Ill., that 
hearings be deferred until the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall have reported 
on the so-called four system consolidation 
| plan. 

Separate Consideration Asked 

Mr. Igoe made the motion after Al- 
fred P. Thom, general counsel for the 
Association of Railway Executives and the 
American Railway Association, told the 
Committee his organizations considered 
that the pending bil! involved two major 
questions which should be dealt with in 
separate bills. One of these, he said, is 
j the question of railway consolidation and 
the other the question of holding compa- 
| nies. 
| Dr. Splawn reviewed the growth of the 
holding company system in the last hun- 
dred years. He defined a holding company 
as one which, by virtue of ownership of 
securities, is in a position to control or 
substantially to influence the management 
A mi- 
nority holding of stock can give such con- 
trol, he pointed out, if the majority hold- 
ers are not disposed to vote their stock, 
he said. 

Pyramiding of holding companies is not 
the practice in the industria? or banking 
fields, Dr. Splawn said. However, he 
stated, holding companies came _ into 
prominence in the banking field about 1928 
and at the end of 1929 there were 287 
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Unemployment Rises 
Abroad in January 


French Increase Greatest, Says 
Department of Labor 


Unemployment increased in January in 
| six European countries for which infor- 
| mation is available, ranging from 53.6 per 
cent in France to 6.2 per cent in England, 
according to a statement Feb. 16 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The other countries cov- 
ered were Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ger- 
many, and Poland. The statement follows 
in full text: 

For the six European countries for 
which information is availabte there was 
an increase in unemployment in January, 
1932, over December, 1931, according to 
cabled advices received by the Department 
of Labor through the Department of State. 


Rise Sharpest in France 

The rise was sharpest in France (53.6 
per cent), following in the order named by 
Czechoslovakia (209 per cent), Poland 
(12.7 per cent), Austria (8.6 per cent), 
Germany (6.6 per cent), and Great Britain 
6.2 per cent). 

The table following shows unemploy- 
ment statistics for these countries as of 
January, 1932, and for purposes of com- 
parison for January and December, 1931. 
Since these figures in no instance are ar- 
rived at by means of a complete canvass 
of the unemployed and represent differing 
proportions of the working populations in 
the respective countries, they are to be ac- 
cepted merely as refiecting the movement 
with regard to unemployment and not as 
indicating total unemployment. 

When comparing unemployment 
January of this year with that 
January, 1931, the range in changes is 
particularly wide. Poland is the only 
country showing a decrease in unemploy- 
ment as measured by the official statistics 
available, i. e. 4. 4 per cent decrease. Reg- 
istered unemployed in Great Britain in- 





in 
of 
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| Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii. 
| “The proposed organic act sets up a 
very considerable measure of self-gov- 


sociations with the Government borrow- 
ing the money for them,” he added. 


posed banking plan were William C. Er- 
mon, of New Orleans, La., and Joseph E. 
Rease, of Wheeling, W. Va., each of whom 
testified that the legislation would pro- 
vide facilities which would enable them 
to carry on building and loan association 
work without handicap or hindrance, 
“Before I left New Orleans,” Mr. Ermon 





said, “there was a meeting of some 300 | 


homestead association men. Our home- 


stead associations are building and loan | 


associations in other communities. They 
endorse this bill in toto. They see in it 
help that they never have had before 
from any source.” 

“How will it help the associations and 


the banks of your city if it is passed?” | 


asked Senator Watson. 
Liquidation of Debts Foreseen 


“For one thing,” the witness replied, | 
“the associations in New Orleans Owe ap- | 


proximately $8,000,000, of which $6,000,000 
is to the banks of the city. That will be 
liquidated at once, and in addition the as- 
sociations will be able to get long-term 
credit and that has been our chief diffi- 
culty all along.” 

The building and loan associations 
throughout West Virginia support the 
Watson bill “whole heartedly,” according 
ta Mr. Rease, who told the Committee 
that they have always been confronted 
with a shortage of funds. Applications 
for loans continue to come and difficulty 
is encountered at some time every year 
in getting new money. 

Mr. Rease and Mr. Ermon were of the 
opinion that the system would return a 
profit to the member institutions. Mr. 
Ermon said the amount now held by the 
banks of New Orleans was more than 
enough to insure profitable operation for 
the district bank that would be set up 
somewhere in the South. 


Adverse Effect Predicted 
On the other hand, A. J. Barber, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., inaintained there were 
ample funds in his section of the country 
to finance and refinance all of the build- 
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ing and loan associations, Mr, Deppe said | 


“It will provide a self-contained bank- | 


Among witnesses supporting the pro- | 


| at Shanghai, was received Feb. 17 by the 
| Department of State. The note was sent 
{by the Japanese consul general, to the 
| American consul general at Shanghai, 
| Edwin S. Cunningham, and stated that 
| the Japanese who had attacked Mr. Ring- 
walt had not yet been apprehended. 


Note’ Sent By League 
The League of Nation’s note to Japan 
| follows in full text: 

“1, The President of the Council, on be- 
half of his colleagues, pointed out in an 
appeal addressed on Jan. 29, to both 
parties that 

“Good relations between states could 
only be secured by cooperation and mu- 
tural respect and that no permanent so- 
lution could be achieved by force whether 
military or merely economic and that the 
longer the present situation continued 
the wider the breach between the two 
peoples would become and the more dif- 
ficult the solution would be with all the 
disasters that would mean not only to 
the two nations directly involved but to 
the world in general.’ 

“2. The 12 members of the Council, 
other than the Chinese and Japanese 
representatives, feel constrained today to 
make a pressing appeal to the Government 
of Japan to recognize the very special 
responsibility for the forbearance and re- 
straint which devolves upon it in the pres- 
ent conflict in virtue of the position of 
Japan as a member of League of Nations 
and a permanent member of its Council. 


Thorough Inquiry 


“3. The situation which has developed 
in the Far East during the past months 
will be fully studied by the Commission 
appointed with the consent of both parties. 
But since the Commission was set up there 
have occurred and are still occurring 
}events in the region of Shanghai which 
have intensified public anxiety through- 
| out the world, which endanger the lives 
and interests of the nationals of numerous 
countries, add to the unexampled dif- 
| ficulties with which the whole world is 
|faced during the present crisis and 
| threaten to throw new and serious obsta- 
cles in the path of the Disarmament Con- 
| ference. 
| “4. The 12 members of the Council are 
|far from disregarding the grievances ad- 
vanced by Japan and throughout all these 
}months have given her the full confidence 
|which they owed to an associate of long 
standing who had ever been punctilious in 





| the fulfillment of all her obligations and |. 


|duties as a member of the community of 
nations. They cannot but regret, how- 
| ever, that she has not found it possible to 
;make full use of the methods of peaceful 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


Samoa Given Provincial Status 
In Measure Passed' by Senate 


GOVERNMENT for American Sa- 

moa is provided in a bill (S. 417) 
passed by the Senate Feb. 17 and now 
to be considered by the House. The bill, 
it is pointed out in the report of the 
Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, carries out the recommendations 
of the American Samoan Commission. 

Provisions of the measure are ex- 
plained further in the Committee re- 
port as follows: 

“In brief, the bill provides that the 
people of American Samoa shall make 
their own laws, subject to the veto of 
the governor, and with the right of ap- 
peal to the President of the United 
States, if they choose to override the 
governor’s veto. The bill gives them 
American citizenship and grants them 
the right of appeal in all important legal 
cases td the Federal District Court in 


ernment for the people of American 
Samoa, which is made as flexible as 
possible so as to allow them to develop 
themselves, should they choose, away 
from their. present communal system 
of social organization and property into 
one more completely in tune with Amer- 
ican civilization, and at the same time 
permitting them to maintain such na- 


tive customs not in conflict therewith 
which they may wish to preserve. The 
bill of rights which it embodies has been 
phrased as near as may be in conso- 
nance with the language of the Consti- 
tution on those subjects calculated to 
afford protection to the _ individual, 
without doing violence to long-estab- 
lished native ingtitutions. 
“In short, t bill gives to these 
| islands in the South Seas a provincial 
status as a body politic, with its own 
bill of rights as its guaranty of per- 
| sonal liberties and with a continuation 
of its present organization of govern- 
he changed only in two important mat- 
|} ters; first, by removing from the gov- 
| ertior all judicial power and legislative 
| authority except the veto and the initia- 
j tion of legislation, and, second, by abol- 
ishing the office of secretary of native 
affairs and providing for a chief justice, 
independent of the governor, to perform 
all the judicial functions of that former 
office, and for an attorney general to per- 
form the other duties thereof. It is pro- 
vided that the governor, attorney gen- 
eral, and chief justice shall be appointed 
|by the President by and with the advice 
}and consent of the Senate of the United 
States, the first two to hold office at the 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 
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President Urges 
Reorganization of 
Federal Agencies 


Asks Authority of Congress 
To Eliminate ‘Waste and 
Overlapping’ in Executive 
Branch of Government 


Systematic Grouping 


Of Activities Proposed 


Retention of Existing Depart- 
ments and Consolidation of 
Some Independent Agencies 
Sought in Special Message 


President Hoover, in a special messagé 
to Congress Feb. 17, recommended effec< 
tive reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government as @ 
necessary step toward greater govern< 
mental efficiency and economy and asked 
for specific legislative authority to bring 
about such reorganization. 

He pointed to the growth of the Gov- 
ernment until it now embraces at least 
150 separate units, which, he stated, “leads 
to overlapping and waste.” A thorough- 
going reorganization, he asserted, would 
resutt in a saving of many millions of 
dollars. “ 
Centralized Authority Asked 

The President declared that “there is 
little hope for success” in effecting re- 
organization unless the task is placed in 
the hands of someone responsible for if 
“with authority and direction to act.” 
Specifically, he proposed that the Chief 
Executive be given this authority. 

The reorganization, the President said, 
should be undertaken gradually and sys- 
tematically, predicated on a sound and 
definite theory of government with @ 
view to consolidation and grouping of 
activities according to their major pure 
poses under single-headed responsibitity, 

The following additional information 
was made avalable at_the White House> 

The plan for reorganization as proposed 
by the President is wholly a nonpartisan 
measure, The plan is along lines sug- 
gested by every President since Presiden§ 
Taft. President Hoover looks upon it ag 
an economy measure and as one long 
overdue, and he has been advising it for 
six years. Y 

Careful Study Proposed 

It is not the President's intention t@ 
take any sudden or revolutionary action 
in putting his plan intoweffect. He 
poses to study the subject carefully = 
will make careful examination of every 
change to be made. At the same time he 
considers that Congress will have fu 
opportunity in any action that is taken 
as well as full opportunity to be reassured 
of the validity of every step. 

It is not proposed to deprive any of the 
departments of their proper functions, but 
the President’s aim is to stop overlapping, 
waste and extravagance. It is his opinion 
that from 15 to 20 of the present inde- 
pendent agencies could be consolidated 
or absorbed without interfering with the 
proper functions of the Government. 

Text of President’s Message 

The President's special message, cone 
taining specific proposals for his program, 
follows in full text: 
~ To the Senate and House of Representae 

ves: 

Because of its direct relation to the cost 
of Government, I desire again to bring to 
the attention of Congress the necessity 
of more effective organization of the Exe 
ecutive branch of the Government, the 
importance of which I have referred to in 
previous messages. This subject has been 
considered many times by the Executive 
and by the Congress, but without substane 
tial results. Various projects are now bee 
fore the Congress. 

The need for reorganization is obvious, 
There has been with the years a gradual 
growth of the Government by the accretion 
in its departments and by independent 
executive establishments, boards, and com- 
missions as problems requiring solution 
confront the President and the Congress, 
Today the Government embraces from 150 
to 200 separate unlts, dependent on the 
method of notation used. Governmental 
units when once set up have a tendency 
to grow independently of other units. This 
leads to overlapping and waste. More« 
over, there is a marked tendency to find 
new occupations when the initial duties 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Gov. Ritchie Seeks 
Federal Economies 


Finds Costs Rising Faster Than 
Earnings of Public 


Asserting that since 1913 the cost of 
Government has increased about 450 per 
cent, while the earnings of the people who 
support Government increased less than 
half that much, Governor Albert CG, 
Ritchie, of Maryland, in an address broad« 
cast from Washington Feb. 17 by the Nae 
tional Broadcasting Company under the 
auspices of the American “Taxpayers? 
League, declared that “obviously” many 
of the Federal activities “can be cut out 
if there is only the will to do it.” 

“For instance, the Government under« 
takes now in a thoroughly detailed way 
to tell the housekeeper how to keep house, 
the storekeeper to keep store, the farmer 
how to farm and the tinker how to tink, 

“Intricate information is given about be@ 
sheets and how long they wear; han 
window shades; designing trousers for 
children; making marmalade; prepari 
caviar for the table; the relative merits 
front and rear location for rainspouts ang 
gutters; how to deal with the knotty probe 
lems of jammed doors, leaky spigots, res 
fractory door bells and frosted pipes; the 
efficacy of vending machines for hot dogs? 
the habits of frogs; how to cure an adven: 
turous child of running away from home# 
and whether love-making is more prévae 
lent indoors or®ut. 

“Even one who would not discount the 
value of accurate knowledge on all these 
subjects may yet be permitted to doubt 
the desirability of the Government sup- 
plying such knowledge at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the land. ‘ 

“There is another class of Government 
activities which are still more costly, 
namely, excursions by Government into 
the realm of private business. This is @ 
costly process not only to the taxpayerg 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 7.) © 
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‘Macon’ Selected 


_ Senate Prepares for Karly Vote 
| On Measure for Credit Revision 


Means by Which Glass Bill Would Aid in the 
Recovery of Business Are Explained in 
Senate Debate on Proposal 


? 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


discount its own note with the reserve 
bank of its district, he continued. There 
was fear, he said, that the provision was 
too broad. To meet that criticism, 
Senator Glass said, he and Senator Town- 
send (Rep.), of Delaware, drafted the 
amendment which extends the note dis- 
counting privilege to banks with “a capi- 
tal of $500,000 or less.” 


Limitation on Discount 


Privileges Discussed 

“But there is now complaint from the 
other quarter,” said Senator Glass, “and 
they want the limitation raised. 


had made it “uncomfortable” for the sub- 
committee by charging it with inflationis- 
tic préposals. He read legram; the 
sender of which he did oh Lisclose, charg- 
ing him with having “sufreéndered to the 
wild inflationists of the ntry.” 


“T am not an infiationist,* he continued, 
“but I am willing to g@ as far as we have 
gone as a _ psychological benefit to 
strengthen timid bankers use their ca- 
pacity in this emergenéy: I say’ ‘psy- 
chologically,’ because I belfeve it will be 
of assistance in that way.” 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, inquired 
concerning French holdings of gold in this 
country, and Senator Glass said the 
French had something like $600,000,000 
stored here, most of which is earmarked. 

“What if it is withdrawn?” the Idaho 


“I have been in Congress a long time | genator asked. 


the necessity of compromise 

I have agreed to amend- 
ment of that provision so that the limit 
will be $2,000, of capital.” 

Senator Glass said there were only 156 
banks in the country that can not make 
use of the discount privilege on the pro- 
posed limitation. They are in populous 
communities where they can do their own 
rescue work. 

“I haven’t wanted to be stampeded,” 
he declared. “I have protested from the 
beginning the assertion that there was 
@ny urgent need for these devices, ex- 
cept the last one, by reason of a paucity 
of eligibility of assets in the portfolios 
of banks of the Federal Reserve System.’ 

He maintained that the “member banks 
have ceased functioning through cow- 
ardice. That’s where the breakdown is,” 
he asserted, “Today the Federal reserve 
banks are in a position to make addi- 
tional loans under the statute of $4,000, - 
000,000. Who will say if we might expand 
to the extent of $4,000,000,000 the situa- 
tion would not be cured?” 

“Mr. Glass stated that the member banks 
jhave $2,997,167,000 of quick commercial 
paper and $5,564,461,000 of United States 
securities eligible for rediscount, making a 
usable total of $8,561,628,000. 


Security Holdings 
Of Districts Listed 
He presented the following figures of 
&mounts held of commercial paper, United 
States securities, and rediscounting for 
pach of the 12 Federal reserve districts: 
Boston: Commercial paper, $212,501,- 
000; United States securities, $330,332,000; 
total, $542,823,000; discounting, $25,277,000. 
New York: Commercial paper, $940,151,- 
000; United States securities, $2,195,881,- 
000; total, $3,136,032,000; discounting, $95,- 
764,000. 
Philadelphia: Commerciai paper, $208,- 
. 060,000; United States securities, $365,901,- 
5 000; total, $573,961,000; discounting, $72,- 
000 


Cleveland: Commercial paper, $373,- 
1,000; United States securities, $567,449,- 
; total, $741,310,000; discounting, $67,- 


and — 
to get along. 


,000. 

Richmond: Commercial Paper, $141,- 
104,000; United States securities, $154,000,- 
eee: total, $295,521,000; discounting, $55,- 

000 


Atlanta: Commercial Paper, $131,526,- 
000; United States securities, $160,517,000; 
total, $292,043,000; discounting, $34,409,000. 

Chicago: Commercial paper, $328,991,- 
000; United States securities, $664,147,000; 
total, $993,138,000; discounting, $27,144,000. 

St. Louis: Commercial paper, $138,- 
146,000; United States securities, $152,- 
135,000; total, $291,477,000; discounting, 
$19,254,000. 

Minneapolis: Commercial paper, 
832,000; United States securities, 
997,000; total, $286,329,000; 
$4,699,000. 

Kensas City: Commercial paper, $192,- 
398,000; United States securities, $199,- 
635,000; total, $392,050,000; discounting, 
$15,398,000. 

Dallas: Commercial paper, $156,034,000; 
United States securities, $131,590,000; total, 
$287,624,000; discounting, $16,817,000. 

San Francisco: Commercial paper, $209,- 
423,000; United States securities, $519,- 
857,000; total, $729,280,000; discounting, 
$51,370,000. 


Figures on Lending Power 
And Assets Are Given 


. Senator Glass gave detailed figures on 


e number of banks in the several Fed- 

ral reserve districts having no further 
assets eligible for rediscounting with the 
Federal reserve banks. The following tab- 
ulation shows the districts, the number of 
banks in each district without eligible as- 
sets and the number of banks in the dis- 
tricts: 

Boston, 3 of 383; New York, 4 of 876; 
Philadelphia, 15 of 740; Cleveland, 21 of 
698; Richmond, 7 of 448; Atlanta, 2 of 
363; Chicago, 5 of 960; St. Louis, 11 of 
500; Minneapolis, 7 of 597; Kansas City, 
4 of 844; Dallas, 1 of 645; San Francisco, 
11 of 545. 

He then gave the Senate statistics on 
the available lenfing power of the several 
Federal reserve banks over and above the 
amount of funds which they already have 
loaned. These figures, he said, were sup- 
eed by the “Federal reserve authorities.” 

e following tabulation shows the 
amount which each Federal reserve bank 
may yet loan if eligible paper is offered 
for rediscounting: 

Boston, $232,000,000; New York, $1,206,- 
000; Philadelphia, $198,000,000; Cleveland, 
$300,000,000; Richmond, $121,000,000; At- 
Janta, $94,000,000; Chicago, $831,000,000; 
St. Louis, $102,000,000; Minneapolis, $75,- 
000,000; Kansas City, $98,000,000; Dallas, 
$52,000,000; San Francisco, $190,000. 

“The figures being what they are,” said 
Senator Glass, “I have not been greatly 
impressed with the necessity for broaden- 
ing the base of rediscounts. Nevertheless, 
I recognize conditions and have reluctantly 
agreed to include the provisions in the 
legislation for use in emergencies. 

“I had prepared such a provision for use 
in the bill which was framed by the sub- 
committee, but along with that provision 
in the original bill are other provisions 


164,- 
121,- 
discounting, 


designed to prevent a recurrence of the | 


conditions which now exist but which 


never ought to have existed. These con- | 


ditions could have been prevented, but 
they were not, and the blame for them at- 
taches to certain banking institutions that 
need not be identified further than to say 
they are speculative banking houses.” 


Cessation of Functions 


Of Some Banks Discussed 


Senator Glass asserted that the “banks 
thave ceased to function.” Many of them 
joes to realize, or to use their powers if 





do realize, that they ought to obtain | 


Federal reserve funds, according to the) 


Senator- 


“The trouble is with the distribution,” | 


he said. “Though it is too bad, Congress 
cannot force these banks to rediscount.” 

“Selfish interests,” were accused by Sen- 

ator Glass with seeking to “tear down” 

the bill which he said they were not al- 

to write. In addition to this group, 

said there was anothex group. which 


‘ 


| 


“Then, the third section of this bill 
comes into play,” Senator Glass replied. 
“The banks can resort to use of Govern- 
ment bonds behind the currency, and the 
withdrawal will make no difference.” 

“The Federal reserve people say they 
believe they will never have need for it. 
I am not that optimistic, but whether 
they need it or whether they don’t, it 
is available in this bill for their protec- 
tion and the protection of the country.” 


Banks Said to Be Guilty 
Of Hoarding of Money 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, in- 
quired if the banks were not guilty of 
hoarding money. 

“Nobca'y doubts that,” responded the 
Virginia Senator. 


Senator Norris, calling attention to the 
“astounding amounts in eligible paper in 
the banks over the cotintry,” raised the 
question of passing a “law that would 
increase beyond any possible use these 
stupendous amounts already mountain 
high.” 

er am convinced that this legislation 
is desirable,” said Senator Glass. “There 
are at certain points distressing condi- 
tions, threatening conditions.” 

Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, the mi- 
nority leader, pointed out that the fear 
that has taken hold of depositors has 
been “communicated to the bankers, so 
that banks stop making loans, press col- 
lections, tie up money, refuse to avail 
themselves of eligible paper, communities 
are deprived of banking facilities, gather 
fright, and the problem is constantly be- 
ing augmented and intensified.” 

“The reason banks have gathered all 
the money they can is that they are afraid 
depositors will begin withdrawals,” con- 
tinued Senator Robinson. “The banks are 
attempting to maintain life to the point 
of having as much money on hand as 
they have deposits.” He decldred that the 
pending measure “does afford assistance, 
does stimulate courage on the part of 
bank officials afraid to use their eligible 
paper.” 


Stimulating Effect 
Seen on Redeposits 


“To pass this bill will do more in 10 
minutes to stimulate redeposits in the 
banks than any mass meeting now be- 
ing held over the country,” Senator Glass 
said. 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
brought out that the assurance that the 
bill will bring to depositors will justify 
its passage. He asked Mr. Glass if this 
country could not “pay in gold every penny 
of deposits in this country by foreign 
countries.” 

“At the present time, yes,” responded 
Mr. Glass. “I have no apprehension on 
that score, but if it couldn’t, the passage 
of this bill could make it possible.” He 
asserted that we should not accept these 
foreign deposits. “We ought to have will 
enough to reject it,” he said. 

Senator Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
cosponsor of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation bill stated that “at present 
our linen is out on the line. Fear has so 
beset us that we are doing things today 
we would not have dreamt of doing a 
year ago.” 

Senator Walcott expressed to the Sen- 
ate the belief that the confidence which 
the bill will revive, particularly in banking 
circles, would result in immediate renewal 
of lending operations. He said he did 
not advocate “lending on everything,” but 
declared that there was much available 
sound paper that would be received by the 
banks, and should be received by them. 

“The banks,” he said, have been hoard- 
ing. They have been hoarding discount- 
able paper. They have done this because 
of fear. To remove that fear ig as im- 
portant as any action we can take.” 

He voiced the sentiment that the bill 
would relieve the stringency to such an 
extent that there would be a satisfactory 
recovery of commodity prices. After the 
eligible paper is dislodged in the banks, 
according to the Senator, business inter- 
ests ought to be able to operate more 
freely, and such a condition obviously 
would start the wheels of commerce and 
industry to turning. 

Senator Walcott observed that there 








Name for Airship 


Inquiry Made on Proposal for 
Increase in Size of New 
Naval Dirigible 


The dirigible “ZRS-5,” which the Good- 
year Zeppelin Corporation is building at 
Akron, Ohio, will be christened the “Ma- 
con,” in honor of the City,of Macon, Ga., 
it was announced Feb. 17 at the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

The “ZRS-5,” sister ship of the “Akron,” 
is scheduled for completion in January, 
1933. Studies have been made as to the 
possibility of increasing the size of the 
dirigible from 6,500,000 cubic feet to 7,- 
500,000 cubie feet, which would insure the 
United States position in the forefront 
of lighter-than-air development, it was 
stated. ‘The question of increasing the 
size of the “ZRS-5” was said to have been 
ery to the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. 


Cooperation Sought 
In Placing Graduates 
_ In Federal Positions 


Plans to Assist College Stu- 
dents Outlined by Direc- 
tor of President’s Council 
On Personnel 


Plans for closer cooperation between col- 
leges and the Civil Service Commission, 
with a view toward placing more gradu- 
ates in Government positions, were out- 
lined Feb. 17 by L. J. O’Rourke, Director 
of the President’s Council of Personnel 
Administration, before delegates to the 
Ninth Annual Conference of the American 
College Personal Association, meeting at 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 17 to 20. 

“The greater number of better-qualified 
college graduates who are seeking Gov- 
ernment positions indicates a change of 
attitude on the part of university facul- 
ties and students,” he said. “Large num- 
bers of students preparing for technical 
or scientific careers, however, fail to con- 
sider the Government service.” 


Officials to Visit Colleges 

Mr. O’Rourke’s address follows in part: 

“Universities need more direct informa- 
tion concerning Government service, and 
the Government wants to know as much 
as possible about interests and attitudes 
of these potential employes. With these 
thoughts in mind, the Council plans to 
send Government officials to colleges and 
universities where they will confer with 
faculty members and students, explaining 
Federal service and seeking to determine 
the attitudes of educational institutions 
and students. 

“These conferences will be held when 
some qualified Government official hap- 
pens to go on a trip which takes him 
near a university. Details of scientific 
and technical work in Federal service 
will be explaned, and transcripts will be 
taken of each conference. 

Industrial Conferences Planned 

The Council and Commission will study 
these transcripts, in which will be re- 
corded remarks of students and faculty 
members at round-table discussions, and 
from them will obtain information they 
seek, 


“Arrangements are being made also to} 


hold small conferences periodically be- 
tween Government and industrial com- 
mittees made up of those doing outstand- 
ing work in each of the various phases 
of personnel administration of interest 
to the Council. In this way,’ experiences 
may be pooled and definite plans formed 
by which the work of the Government 
and industry may be coordinated.” 


Restrictions on Exchange 
Partly Repealed in Persia 


American trade with Persia for the last 
two years has been greatly hampered by 
foreign exchange restrictions and since 
February, 1931, by a Government mo- 
nopoly on foreign trade which is carried 
out by a system of import permits is- 
sued in corresponding value to export 
certificates. 

Word has. now been received from Te- 
heran that the first of these restrictive 
measures, that giving the Government 
control of all foreign exchange transac- 
tions, has been annulled. Exporters, how- 
ever, must continue to abide by those pro- 
visions of the trade monopoly law which 
require them to sell their exchange to the 
Government for the use of holders of 
import permits. 

It is also reported that plans for the 
introduction of the gold standard have 
been abandoned.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of State. 7 


was a fear as to the gold situation, but 
he added that it should not exist once the 
bill is passed. 

“By the provisions of this, bill,” he con- 
tinued, “there will be such a great poten- 
tial supply of free gold in this country that 
our reserves will appear as a gold Gibral- 
tar, a notice to the world that we can 
not be harmed from that standpoint. 

“It should at the same time convince 
the banks that they can return to normal 
lending operations, and every one recog- 
nizes what they will do to aid recovery.” 
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State Legislation—(P 7--c 2, 4). 


State Taxation—(P 6--c 3, 5) 
(P 10--c 1). 


Supreme Court—(P 2--c 6) 

(P 6--c 1, 3, 4, 6) (P 7--c 5, 7). 
Taxation—(P 3--c 6) (P 6--c 4, 6). 
Territories and Possessions—(P 1--c 5). 
Topical Survey—(P 10--c 3). 
Veterans—(P 2--c 5). 

Weather—(P 4--c 7). 
Workmen’s Compensation—(P 7--c 1). 
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| Japan, was reported favorably to the Sen- | 
ate Feb, 17 by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 


Army Airship Reaches Washington on Trial Flight 


+ Army Airship “C-71,” attached to the Army Air Station at Langley Field, 
Va., on a trial flight from base, arrived in Washington, Feb. 16, and landed 
in the grounds of the Washington Monument, later returning to Langley 
Field. A large wreath, a tribute to the First President from the Army Air 
Corps, was carried by the airship and was laid at the base of the Monu- 





Senate Passes Bill 
Giving Provincial 
Status to Samoans 


Proposed Act Is Designed to 
Provide a Measure of 
Self-government and to 
Award Citizenship 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
pleasure of the President, and the chief 
justice for a term of four years.” 


The Committee report points out fur- 
ther: 


“Prior to the year 1900 the people of | 


American Samoa governed themselves. 
They have never been conquered. They 
were independent but some$¥ years ago, in 


view of the annexation of various groups 
of islands in the Pacific by Germany and 
Great Britain, the chiefs of these islands 
turned to the United States and asked us 
to take them over. The United States 
was allotted the suzerainty over the islands 
of eastern Samoa, but practically nothing 
was done about it by our Government ex- 
cept that President McKinley authorized 
the Navy to govern them as a naval sta- 
tion. 

“Two years ago the Congress accepted 
the offer so long ago made by the chiefs, 
and by the resolution previously referred 
to in this report authorized the President 
to appoint a Commission, consisting of 
two Members of the Senate and_ two 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and three native chiefs, to recommend 
legislation in the interests of these people. 
The American members of this Commis- 
sion visited the islands of eastern Samoa 
last September, and a few weeks ago the 
Commission presented its report to the 
Congress. 

“Under the generally highly beneficent 


rule of the Navy important changes in| 


native culture and thought during the 
span of a generation have taken place, 
and have reached a point whefe, your 
Committee believes, the peopte of Ameri- 
can Samoa are entitled to have their own 
form of government.” 


Fund of $130,500,000 
For Road Building Asked 


An appropriation of $130,500,000 for road 
construction during 1932 with a view to 
increasing employment is prévided in an 
amendment intended to be proposed to 


the agricultural appropriation bill and ap- | 


proved Feb. 17 by the Senate Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads. Upon a 
favorable report to the Senate, the amend- 
ment was referred to the Appropriations 
Committee. 

The amendment provides $120,000,000 
under the Federal Highway Act; $5,000,000 
for roads in national forests; $1,500,000 for 
roads and trails in national parks and for 
national monuments; $1,000,000 for Indian 
reservation roads, and $3,000,000 for roads 
on unappropriated or unreserved land. 


Nomination as Envoy 
To Japan Is Favored 


The nomination of Joseph C: Grew, Am- 
basador to Turkey, to be Ambassador to 


\Idaho, Chairman of the Senate Commit- 





‘fairs on Feb. 


tee on Foreign Relations, following an ex- 
ecutive session of the Committee. 

Senator Borah reported favorably also 
two treaties as follows: 


Executive D—a treaty between the 


United States and Greece for extradition | 
| of fugitives from justice, signed at Athens, 


May 6, 1931. 
Executive E—a treaty for extradition of 
fugitives from justice, signed by plenipo- 


| tentiaries of the United States and the 


King of Great Britain, at London, Dec. 22, 
1931, and agreements by two exchanges 
of notes to make the treaty applicable also 
to Palestine and Transjordan, respectively. 


Proposal to Increase Cost 
Of Passports Is Favored 


The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
17 ordered favorably re- 
ported the bill (H. R. 9393) increasing the 
charge for passports from $5 to $9. 
Chairman Linthicum (Dem.), of Balti- 
more, Md., explained that if enacted the 
measure would increase the revenues of 


ithe Government by $700,000 annually, this 


estimate being figured on the basis of the 
number of passports issued last year, 
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ment. Lt. R. R. Gillespie commanded during the trial trip. In making a 

landing on the Monument Grounds, the rudder of the airship became en- 

tangled in the branches of a tree and was damaged; the damage was re- 

paired before the “C-71” made her departure. The airship is shown above 

at her landing in the ae oe the damaged rudder is shown 
a e left. 





Both H abate Pass Bills for Loans 


To Agricultural Credit Companies 


Measures, Which Create $10,000,000 Revolving Fund, 
Differ Only in Details 


Both ‘Houses of Congress on Feb. 17 
passed measures authorizing the Secretary 
of Agriculture to make loans to individ- 
uals to aid in the establishment of agri- 
cultural credit corporations, livestock com- 
panies or like organizations, with revolv- 
ing fund of $10,000,000 to be created for 
that purpose. 

The measures, however, while substan- 
tially similar in scope and purpose, differ 
in details, House sponsors of the legisla- 
tion expect an effort will be made this 
week in one branch of Congress to agree 
to the proposal of the other branch. 

Both measures would authorize the 





Practicability of Lighting 
Highways to Be Tested 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Feb. 17. 

A test of the practicability of highway 
lighting will be made on a one-mile sec- 
tion of United States Highway No. 40 just 
east of Kansas City, according to a state- 
ment by Thomas H. Cutler, Chief Engineer 
of the State Highway Department. 

Lighting equipment will be installed this | 
month, he said, and the mile section, re- 
garded as an extremely hazardous one, 
will be studied under all conditions—dry 
road surface, wet road surface, foggy 
nights, clear nights, storm nights, sleet 
and rain. 

An “electric eye” will control the turn- 
ing on and off of the highway lighting, Mr. 
Cutler explained. At the approach of 
darkness, regardless of the hour, the 
“electrical eye” will set in motion mecha- 
nism that will turn the lights on, and vice 
versa. 


Army of 2,000 Mustered 
In Costa Rican Uprising 


Latest telegraphic advices reaching the 
Department indicate no important devel- 
opments in the Costa Rican situation. 
President Gonzales Viquez states that he 
now has 2,000 armed men. His soldiers 
took the Pacific railway station on the 
evening of Feb. 15 with the loss of one} 
man. The defenders had no casualties. | 

Fighting and sniping on most of the 
principal streets of San Jose continues. 
| Six persons were reported killed on the 
night of Feb. 15. Reports indicate that 
the rest of the country is quiet.—IJssued 
by the Department of State. 





Committee Expedites Action 


On Bicentennial Portraits | 


The Hguse Committee on Rules on Feb. 
17,ordered a special rule to expedite | 
| House consideration of the Bloom reso- 
| lution (H. Con Res. 18) granting congres- | 
sional consent to the United States Com- | 
mission for Celebration of the Two-hun- 
|dredth Anniversary of the Birth of George | 
Washington to remove temporarily certain | 

rtraits in the Capitol building for ex- 

ibition. 

These portraits include Peale’s “George 
Washington” in the Vice President’s 
room; Stuart’s “Washington” in the Post | 
Office Committee room; Martin’s portrait | 
of John Marshall, and a portrait of Oliver | 
Ellsworth in the Supreme Court robing | 
room, and a portrait of Muhlenberg in| 
the Speaker’s lobby. 





Legislation for Pensions | 
To Veterans’ Widows Asked | 


Legislation to pension widows, children 
and dependent parents of World War) 
veterans who died of disabilities not re-| 
ceived in the service of the Government | 
were advocated before the House Commit- 
tee on Rules Feb. 17 by a group of Rep- 
resentatives who sought a special rule to | 
expedite action in the House. The pro- 
posal advocated would provide $20 a 
month for widows, $6 a month for each 
child under 16 years of age, and $15 for 
one parent or $20 for both parents if the 
later are 65 years of age or older. The | 
members testifying in behalf of this legis- | 
lation were Representatives Connery 
(Dem.), of Lynn, Mass.; Patman (Dem.),¢ 
of Texarkana, Tex.; Fish (Rep.), of Gar- | 
}rison, N. Y¥., and Griswold (Dem.), of | 
ee Ind. .The Committee deferred ac- 
tion. 





Senator Brookhart Urges 
Equalization Fee Measure 


Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, tes- 
| tifying before the House Committee on 
Agriculture Feb. 17, advocated support of 
}the equalization fee proposal in his bill 
(8. 123), introdttced Dec. 9, 1931. His bill 
‘also would amend the Agricultural Mar- 
| keting Act by providing not only an in- 
j}crease of the Federal Farm Board’s re- 





volving fee of $500,000,000 to $1,500,000,000 
but ‘vould replace stabilizing corporations 
by a cooperative for each commodity, em- 
bracing separately corn, wheat, cotton, 
oats and livestock. The hearing will con- 
tinue Feb, 18, 


. 





Secretary to make the loans in order to aid 
farmers to organize these credit associa- | 
tions. The Senate in passing the George 
bil: (S. 1567) limited the $10,000,000 revolv- | 
ing fund so as to end it on June 30, 1934, 
but there is no such provision in the Jones 
resolution (H. J. Res. 292) which the) 
House adopted. 

The Senate measure provides the $10,-! 
000,000 as a new appropriation while the! 
House measure provides “not exceeding” | 
that amount from unexpended balances of | 
past drought relief authorizations. The} 
House bill requires borrowers to furnish} 
a credit statement, which was not in the 
plan laid down before the Senate. 

The Senate bill limits loans to borrow- 
ers to 50 per cent of the par value of the 
capital stock they own or subscribe to 
while the House provisions makes it 175; 
per cent. 

Representative Jones said he did not 
regard the differences as fundamental and | 
he believed one of the Houses would adopt | 
the proposal of the other before the end! 
of the week. 

There was only a minor change made 
by the House during its all day considera- 
tion of the Jones resolution, changing the 
words capital stock to “paid in capital | 
stock” in section 3. 


Protest on Appointment 
To Supreme Court Made 


The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee will | 
consider protest received against the 
nomination of Judge Benjamin N. Car-! 
dozo, of New York, to be Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court, succeeding Justice 
Holmes, retired, it was announced orally 
Feb. 17 following an executive session of 
the Judiciary Committee. The source of 
the protest was not made public. 

Members of the subcommittee to con- 
sider the protest includes Senators Robin- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana; Schall (Rep.), of 
Minnesota, and Ashurst (Dem.), of Ari- 
zona. The hearings will be held Feb. 19. 





| Federal Economy 


Is Suggested by 


Governor Ritchie 


} 


Says Government Expense 
Has Increased at Faster 
Rate Than Earnings of the 
Geneyal Public 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

who must pay the deficits almost always 
involved, but it “is costly to industry as 
well. Government is not under the neces- 
sity of showing a profit, as industry is, 
and Government pays no taxes on its 
plants, as industry must do. So industry 
cannot stand competition with Govern- 
ment. 

“I do not pretend to know in just how 
many undertakings Government is com- 
peting with private business. I have been 
reliably informed that there are more 
than 250 such cases. Before me is a list 
of 120. They run straight through the 
alphabet, from agricultural products, air- 
craft, anchors and awnings down to ware- 
housing and woolen and worsted goods. 

“A minimum of Government in business 
may be unavoidable in this complex politi- 
cal and economic era of ours, but as we 
seem on our way toward the maximum, 
let us at least pause long enough to rec- 
ognize that Government control and own- 
ership where private initiative should op- 
erate is in the last analysis a species of 
communism; and communism by elimi- 
nating the spirit of competition and free 
enterprise does not release but penalizes 
the natural powers of mankind. 

“With the removal of private property 
and industrial gain in whole as the com- 
munists advocate, or by piece-meal as our 


; Government ownership proponents advo- 


cate, the affairs of man are bound to be- 
come bureaucratic and sterile and progress 
halts. 

Centralization of Power 

“Bureaucratic, that is what our Federa} 
system has become, and the very life of it 
is more and ever more expansion of cen- 
tralized power, and more and ever more 
taxes from the people to pay for it. 

“If all this amazing growth of Federal 
power has been appreciably due to any 
idea that whatever the Government under- 
takes to do it does well, that idea must 
have long since been dispelled. It is true 
there are activities which belong to Gov- 
ernment and which Government is 
equipped to do and does satisfactorily. 
But look at the Post Office Depart- 
ment with its deficit; look at many of our 
irrigation projects, with the farmc.s need- 
ing relief from their payments; look at 
Muscze Shoals, that war child whose fu- 
ture seemingly cannot be decided; and 
look at the Farm Board, which has ex- 
pended millions of dollars only to prove 
that the law of supply and demand still 
works. 

“In this day of want and need mivlions 
of our citizens are compelled to deny them- 
selves comforts and conveniences and 
often necessities. Farm and home go 
under the hammer because taxes cannot 


| be paid. There is lack of food and clothes 


and shelter. 


Need of Economy 
“What has the Government done to ad- 
just itself to the conditions which citizens 


| everywhere in this country have had to 


meet? What public activities or expendi- 
tures has it given up or cut down? In- 


| deed, with business compelled to reduce 


both expenses and pay rolls, and family 
budget cut to the bone, what has the Gov- 
ernment done to reduce its cost to the 
American people, and thus save them 
something on their tax bills ? 

“I realize the difficulties, but surely Gov- 
ernment like individuals should face the 
realities. Government should put its 
house in order and balance its budget, 
and instead of eternally looking for new 
sources of revenue it should make a de- 
termined try at spending not more, not 
the same amount, but less of the earn- 
ings and savings of the American people.” 


Czechoslovakian Commerce 


Czechoslovakia depends to a large ex- 
tent upon foreign markets for the sale of 


p 


glass and pottery, more than 75 per cent * 


of which is exported. 
Commerce.) 
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Dr. Huebner of Wharton School of Finance 
Tells House Committee It Limits 


Abruptness 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


who profit by these commissions and the 
other perquisites of short selling. 
“Whenever he appears the short seller 
is an opportunist, dominated by a greed 
for gain. Even into 1932 the bear tactics 
have continued. The New York Stock 
Exchange figures showed an increase in 
overnight short interest in January, 1932, 
of 758,193 shares, nearly all during the 
latter half of the month, which again 
carried market values down, despite its 
self-imposed restrictions on short selling. 


“Under the impulse of measures to stop 
the forces of destruction, such as the Re- 
construction Corporation, broader banking 
Jaws and an antihoarding campaign, we 
are now seeing a retreat of the bears and 
@ consequent spasmodic upturn in values. 
But whether it will amount to anything 
more than occurred last Summer when 
the moratorium was announced is alto- 
gether problematical, unless there be leg- 
islative regulation of short selling. 

“The short seller’s motives makes him 
pick for his sale the time he thinks most 
propitious for a market value decline. If 
the stock exchanges wish the public to 
believe that more short selling occurred 
during the bull market which culminated 
in the Fall of 1929, when short selling 
might have checked the rising market, 


when the prospects of market value de- 
cline made rosy the prospects of large 
profits from short selling, let them pro- 
duce the figure. 

“I make this challenge, feeling sure 
it will prove a comparison most odious 
in their eyes—the occasion for 
much explanation as the suspension of 


doned the gold standard) in order to co- 


advantage of that great situation. 


Bulk of Short Interest 


Borne by Few Shares 


“I have prepared a schedule which 
shows that 20,000,000 stocks carried the 
bulk of the overnight short interest in 
1931, namely, 51 per cent on May 25, 54 
per cent on July 3, 59 per cent on 
Sept. 11, 59 per cent on Oct. 5, and 61 
per cent on Nov. 30. ° 

“I have prepared a further schedule 
which showed that in 1931 a group of 50 
well-known stocks carried 69 per cent of 
the overnight short interests on May 25, 
70 per cent ‘on July 3, 75 per cent on 
Sept. 11, 76 per cent on Oct. 5, and 80 
per cetn on Nov. 30. 

“As the stock issues with a short in- 
terest numbered 616 shares on May 25, 
597 on July 3, 517 on Sept. 11, 450 on Oct. 
5, and 556 on Nov. 30, this means that as 
an average on those dates lI¢ss than 4 
per cent of these stock issues carried from 
51 per cent to 61 per cent of the over- 
night short interest and less than 10 per 
cent of these stock issues carried from 
69 per cent to 80 per cent of the over- 
night short interest.” 

He said that propaganda also played 
a large part in the short selling activi- 
ties of 1931, adding: 

“There have also been ugly and per- 
sistent intimations of specialists making 
known to short sellers for their guidance 
the confidential buy and sell order on the 
specialist book; of short sellers obtaining 
from brokers and bankers knowledge of 
the shares carried on margin or in col- 
lateral which created vulnerable situa- 
tions; of high officials having sold short 
the stock of théir corporation on their 
confidential advance information as to 














be most disconcerting and disillusioning. 


Supply and Demand Law 


Urged for Securities 


“I believe unsound tendencies will be 
cured and sound relations between such 
speculation will be established ‘if the law 
of supply and demand is permitted to 
work freely and naturally.’ It is just for 
that reason that I wish a curb placed on 
the artificial inflation of selling supply by 
short selling which so upsets the free 
and natural workings of the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

















same effect, in the same way, and for the 
reasons, as overproduction in other things. 
Declining prices are the penalty. 
penalty has been paid supremely by our 
securities.” 

Mr. Perkins submitted figures to the 
Committee which, he said, justified a be- 
lief that “short selling, by its unnecessary 
increase of selling supply, does cause mar- 
ket breaks, beyond the ability of short 
covering to repair.” 

“How far may Congress go?” he asked. 
“There is the power of Federal taxation. 




















can do what the States may, as long as it 
carefully confines its enactment to the 
protection of securities issued by the na- 
tional banks and by the corporations en- 
gaged in the commerce committed to the 
regulation of Congress.” 








Restriction on Borrowing 
Of Securities Suggested 






to short selling practices, made the fol- 
lowing suggestions as remedies: 

“The New York State law might be 
changed so that when a broker wished 
to borrow a customer's security permission 
would have to be obtained in every in- 
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Federal Costs Increased 


281 Millions for Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tween July 1, 1931, and Jan. 31, 1932, 
compared with $38,000,000 during the cor- 
responding period of the previous fiscal 
year. 

The White House establishment, which 
had spent $337,900 during the first seven 
months of the 1930-31 fiscal year, this year 
has spent only $256,800, a decrease of 
$81,100. 

The largest single increase in expenses 
was made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, approximately $107,000,000; the costs 
of this Department during the first seven 
months of the fiscal year have been $248,- 
000,000. The Veterans’ Administration has 
spent the largest amount of money, $452,- 
000,000. 

~he Departments and their increases in 
costs are: Department of State, $3,400,000; 
























Treasury Department, $84,000,000; War 
Department, $12,000,000; Department of 
Justice, $4,000,000; Post Office Depart- 


ment, $32,000 (exclusive of the $105,000,000 
deficit on operating funds); Department 
of the Navy, $3,000,000; Department of 
the Interior, $12,000,000; Department of 
Agriculture, $107,000,000; Department of 
Labor, $4,000,000; Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, $48,000,000; Shipping Board, $15,000,- 
006; and other independent offices and 
commissions, $2,000,000. 

The legislative branch of the Govern- 
{ment also increased its expenditures dur- 
ing this fiscal year, raising them from 
$14,910,000 to $15,970,000, 




















than during the subsequent bear market, | 


short selling (when Great Britain aban- | 


erce the bears and prevent their taking | 


their affairs so that an exposure would | 


“Overproduction in securities has the | 


That | 


Beyond that it is my opinion Congress | 


Mr. Brown, after stating his opposition 


of Declines 


dividual case and in any event not over 
48 hours previous to the time the security 
was to be loaned and the loaning permis- 
sion should contain full description of the 
security, including the certificate number 
or numbers. 

“This would then prevent brokers from 
obtaining the complete control of a cus- 
tomer’s securities which he now has when 
he compels him, when he opens an ac- 
count, to sign an agreement that offsets 
| the intent of the New York State law. 
| “2. Change the present tax law on 
| profits from selling against the box. At 
the present time a great amount of short 
selling comes from selling against the 
box, that is a man might have 1,000 shares 
of stock for which he paid $20 a share 
a few years ago, The stock is now selling | 
for $100 a share, but the market is break- | 











ing and he sells short 1,000 shares of this | 
|same stock at $100 per share and buys in| 
|@ week later for $90. 

| He has made approximately $10,000 | 
|} profit and it is on this profit only that | 
| he has to pay a United States Government | 
tax. If the Government would require | 
him to pay a tax on the profit above the| 
original cost, namely on a profit of about | 
$80,000, there would undoubtedly be much | 
less short selling and consequently much 
less aid to organized bear operators. 


| Tax of 50 Per Cent 
| On Profit Proposed 


“3. Have a tax of 50 per cent or more on 
profits made by the sale and purchase of | 
| ecustttee, that is where the sale was made 

rst. | 

“4. Laws might be passed by the various | 
{States giving the department from which 
|a broker obtains his license to operate 
; in that State power to grant licenses under | 
|certain restricted considerations. Make 
}each broker sign an agreement that gives} 
him (the broker) permission to loan his 
(the customer’s) stock. 

“All reference to the loaning of a cus-| 
tomer’s stock should be left out of the! 
general agreement, known as a ‘transfer | 
authorization,’ which, among other things, | 
gives the broker permission to borrow} 
from the banks on customer’s securities. | 
If the customer is willing to allow the! 
broker to loan his stock, that permission | 
|should be contained in an entirely sep-| 
arate agreement very plainly identified. 

“This would give the right of contract, 
yet make it voluntary and more under- 
| Standable by the customer, the great ma-| 
jority of whom do not realize when they 
sign a broker’s agreement that they are 
| giving that broker absolute control of his | 
| securiies, with complete power to loan to) 
himself or others.” | 


Fear Caused by Market 
Uncertainty, Is Claim 





|architects for such Federal work would 


}eral structures to outside individuals or 
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Practice of Short Selling Defended | Treasury Control || 
As Stabilizing Factor in Markets| Of Public Building 


Architects Asked 


Discretionary Powers in 
Proposed Employment of 
Local Men in Federal Pro- 


gram Urged at Hearing 


The Treasury Department should be 
granted discretionary powers if Congres- 
sional legislation is enacted for employ- 
ment of private architects and other pro- 
fessional men in connection with the 
Federal public building program, the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds was told in testimony before it 
on Feb. 17. It was the continuation of 
hearings before the Committee regard- 
ing the use of local architects in the Fed- 
eral program. 

L. W. Wallace, of Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of the American En- 
gineering Council, said any mandatory 
requirement for employment of private 


be contrary to the principles of good busi- 
ness management but several groups ex- 
pressed commendation of legislation to 
aid architects, engineers and landscape 
architects on Government activities. 


Provisions of Bill Opposed 
The pending bill (H. R. 6187), directing 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
to award contracts for designing of Fed- 


firms, and particularly a clause in it which 
would limit the selection of three outside 
professional men to the general section | 
where the building would be located, was 
discussed by Mr. Wallace. 

Representative McLeod (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., proposed requiring the selec- 
tion of individuals and firms located 
within the State where buildings are allo- 
cated. Mr. Wallace opposed this. He said 
the requirement would not take into con-| 
sideration the limitations of professional 
men, competition for contracts, or the 
geography of the United States. He cited 
thinly populated sections of far Western 
States where it might not be possible to| 
obtain competent men within the States 
to meet this requirement. 


Landscape Artists Ask Recognition 


E. S. Draper, of Charlotte, N. C., repre- 
senting the American Society of Land- 
scape Artists, asked the Committee to! 
amend the pending bil as to include 
recogntion of his profesSion. He said 
there are many cases where trained land- 
scape artists ought to be employed on 
Government work and by such an amend- 
ment the Government would be enabled 
to call for adequate professional advice 
along that line. 

Frederick A. Delano, of Washington, D. 
C., president of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, said too little attention is being 
paid to designing and planning of pubilc 





“In November of 1930 when my office, 
which publishes daily reports of advance 
building information, was receiving fre- 
quent replies that projects were held u 
on account of the condition of the stoc 


Beston architects,” Mr. Brown said during 
his testimony. “As a result of this ques- 


erations were held up in the offices of the 
Boston architects who replied. Their let- 
ters did not hesitate to state, in nearly 
every case, that these projects were held 
|; up on account of fear and uncertainty 
inspired by the condition of the stock 
market. As a result of this questionnaire 
|to the Boston architects we estimated 
that in New England alone there was 
}over $300,000,000 worth held up for the 
| Same reason. 

“I also have in my possession letters 
from life insurance companies, showing 
the great increase in their losses on ac- 
}count of suicides caused by financial 
| losses. 

“In October, 1930, I had a long talk with 
| Mr. Richard Whitney, President of the 
| New York Stock Exchange, on the subject 
| of short selling. Mr. Whitney’s claim is 
| that the amount of the short intereSt is 
| too small to influence the market, but 
claims that it is a cushion when prices 
are’ falling and also acts as a curb when 
prices are too high, but the figures pub- 
lished by the New York Stock Exchange 
showing the extent of the short interest 
indicate that the short interest is smaller 
when prices are high and it increases as 
prices, through this artificial selling pres- 
sure, are driven lower. In other words, the 
natural law of supply and demand is not 
| being allowed to take its natural course. 
“As a result of this artificial pressure 
prices have been forced down to the ex- 
tent that many individuals, who have had 
| conservative borrowings at the banks, have 





| beerf obliged to dispose of their holdings, 
| through inability to 
|by putting up further collateral. The 
| banks, through fear of raids have been 
| obliged to place themselves in as liquid a 
| position as possible. Anyone who has 
| had occasion, during the past two years, 
to obtain commercial loans from banks 
| has realized the difficulty in obtaining 
loans which has resulted in the slowing 
up of business in general. 

“Mr. Whiting states that were short 
| selling to be prohibited, it would mean 
that no one more than 24 hours mailing 
distance from New York could freely sell 
on the exchange the stocks which he| 
owns. Sufficient loaning facilities could 
be easily arranged for to cover cases such 
as these. 


| Refusal to Put Restriction | 


| Upon Selling Criticized 

“In my interview with Mr. Whitney last 
November, I, at the suggestion of a prom- 
inent New York broker, asked Mr. Whit- 
ney to put a ban on short selling for 60) 
days. Mr. Whitney stated that it would 
|demoralize the market and make prices 
fall. What, however, was done in the crisis 
when England went off the gold standard? 
| They put a ban on short selling and the 
| market immediately went up. The third 
| day they removed the ban and the two} 
| days’ gain in prices was immediately lost. 
“He says “there can be no doubt that 
| Short selling is a lawful practice and yet 
Mr. Gerard, an able lawyer, does not hesi- 
tate to call it unconstitutional. | 
, .“Why did other conutries like England, | 
|Germany, France and Italy put at least 
a temporary stop to short selling? Why | 
| does Italy, for instance, consider it such! 
a misdemeanor that anyone caught selling | 
' Short will be sent to their famous Island 
of Lipari? 

“Mr. Whitney spoke of the decrease in 
the short interest of 544,00 shares at the 
close of business on Monday, Sept. 21, 
and the following day it had fallen 535,000 
shares more. He goes on to say that 
|“obviously this rapid exhaustion of the 
|final available and dependable buying 
| power in the market could not continue? 
|/In one paragraph he is worried about 
stocks going up too fast if they continued | 
the ban on short selling and in another | 
paragraph he is worried for fear there 
wouldn't be enough short interest buying 
power to check the market, in case of 
decline. 

“He firmly believes that the board of 
governors of the New York Stock Ex- 
change is absoltuely afraid to put a ban 
on short selling for any length of time 
as they well know that’ the prices of 
stocks would very quickly rise to their 
rightful value and they would then be 
vlamed for having prolonged the depres- 
sion. 

“If the wings of the New York Stock | 
Exchange had been clipped over a. year | 
ago I believe that the business of the, 
country, which was due for some hesiti- | 
tion on account of overproduction, would 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 








market, we sent a questionnaire to the | Puildings. 


tionnaire we ascertained that over $100,-| fees paid to consulting architects in con- 
000,000 worth of contemplated building op-/| nection with buildings now under con- 


rotect their account | 


grounds. The Federal Government, he 
said, should employe the finest talent 
availabte under the pending legislation, if 
| enacted into law, and the people are en- 
| titled to the best in their Government 


The Committee agreed to ask the Treas- 
ury Department to submit data on the 





struction. 
Contractors Support Proposal 


H. E. Forman, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the Associated General Con- 
| tractors, testified that the principle of em- 
| ploying private firms and civilians should 
|be carried into the architectural field as 
| well as into the building field. The leg-| 
jislation, he said, should be so drawn as 
|to minimize Federal competition with 
private business. He said there are a few 
cases where private engineers are em-| 
ployed on Federal projects. 

He said private individuals and firms | 
would benefit most if the law as finally 
;enacted should provide for employment | 
|of resident State professional men in- 
|stead of employment of those living in| 
|“the general area” of the building oper- 
| ation. 

W. J. Spencer, of Washington, secre- 
| tary-treasurer of the Building Trades De-| 
partment of the American Federation of | 
| Labor, said employment of local labor} 
| wherever possible should prevail. He said | 
this general principle is supported by the 
Federation, although the matters some- 
times depend on circumstances. 


Rate of Pay Discussed 














View from Department of Agriculture to Capitol in Washington | 


in the Mall reservation completing it to Fifteenth Street opposite the Monument grounds. 
buildings of the Department of Agriculture and the landscaping effected under the plan, with a vista to the 
Capitol through the Mall, showing the buildings of the Smithsonian Institution in the center, the Freer Gal- 
lery, to the right of it, a part of the New National Museum building at left center, and the offices of the Sen- 





The House*Committee on Rules on Feb. 
17 considered without action the Black 
resolution (H. Res. 98) to authorize the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of seven | 


to investigate administration of the nar-| 
cotic laws. The resolution involves a pro- | 


posed authorization of $25,000 to investi- | 


|gate and requireemnt of report “with all | 


convenient speed.” Its sponsor, Repre- | 
sentative Black (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., advocated the measure and Repre- 
sentative Fish (Rep.), of Gartison, N. Y., 
opposed it. The Committee took no action | 
and will meet Feb. 18. 

Mr. Black said that drug addiction is 
increasing in the United States, that | 
drug-addicted youth are contributing to} 
crime and that no one person can dis- 
cover the cause. He said the present fa- 
cilities are not adequate and the special 
committee should be appointed. Asked 
what procedure he would have such a} 
committee adopt, he said he would call 
in the head of the Narcotics Bureau, agents 
and former agents of the Bureau, and 
others, and that hearings might be held 
at metropolitan centers as well as at 
Washington. 

He said 8,000 tons of “insidious” drugs 
are produced annually in Europe and a} 
large amount is being brought into this | 
country. He said there is need of greater 








Printing of Papers 
In Mooney Case Is 


Called Unjustifiable 


Minority Report of Senate 


Committee Says Question | 
Belongs Entirely to the 
State of California 


i 
ae oes | 
Recommendations against passage of the | 
resolution (S. Res. 166) providing for the 
printing as public documents of certain 
pamphlets relating to the Mooney-Billings 
case of California was made in the Sen- 





| Louis LaBeaume, of St. Louis, Mo., rep- 
|resenting the American Institute of Ar-| 
| chitects, testified that the “established | 
|rate of compensation” for architects | 
|which would be paid under the pending | 
ill would approximate 6 per cent of the} 
total cost of the projects designed. | 

He said that is the basic rate but that | 
it is frequently reduced or increased in| 
proportion to the amount of detail work | 
required. The current rate paid by the} 
Federal Government to consultants, he 
said, is 442 per cent, the Treasury deduct- | 
ing 1% per cent because the architects | 
}are not required to do supervisory work | 
during the construction. 


| 





Deterioration of Leather 
Increases With Humidity 


Two lots of quebracho tanned leather | the courts of the State of California: that | 2 


and two lots of commecial leather were 
treated at the Bureau of Standards to 
contain varying percentages of sulphuric 
acid. One-half of this leather was then! 
aged at 65 per cent relative humidity and 
the other half at 85 per cent relative 
humidity. The tensite strength was meas- 
ured at different aging periods and was 
calculated as per cent of the original 
tensile strength. 

The leather deteriorated more rapidly at 
higher humidity. The deterioration was 
greater for greater acid concentration and 
for longer aging periods.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 


Cotton Cooperatives Elect 
New Advisory Committee 


The cotton cooperatives have reported 
to the Federal Farm Board the results of | 
the Advisory Commodity Committee elec- | 
tion held at the office of the American 
Cotton Cooperative Association in New| 
Orleans on Feb. 1, 1932. The members of | 


the new Cotton Advisory Committee are:| statement be printed as a public docu-| of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
District No. 1.—U. Benton Blalock, Raleigh,|ment where the facts contained therein | lution, and H. Ralph Burton, of Washing- 


N. C.; president, American Cotton Cooperative 
Association; vice president and general man- 
ager, North Carolina Cotgon Growers Cooper- 
ative Association. | 

District No. 2.—A. H. Stone, Dunleith, Miss.; 
vice president, Staple Cotton Cooperative As- | 
sociation. | 

District No. 3——A. E. Kobs, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; general manager, Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers Association. 

District No. 4.—F. M. Hayner. El Paso, Tex.; 
director, Southwestern Irrigated Cotton Grow- 
ers Association 

At large.—Harry L. Bailey, Boston, Mass.; 
associated with Wellington Sears Company. | 
B. E. Geer, Greenville, S. C.; treasurer, Judson 
Mills; past president, American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association. Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
Auburn, Ala.; president, Alabama Polytechnic | 
Institute | 

Mr. Bailey and Mr. Geer were chosen | 
as “experienced handlers or processors.” 
Mr. Hayner and Mr. Geer are new mem- 
bers of the Committee. The new Advi- 
sory Committee will serve for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1932. Its first meeting 
probably will be held in Washington in 


| 


| 


the late Spring.—Issued by the Federas | ing is not justified and would be distinctly | ends of the proposition.” 


Farm Board, 


| Senate Judiciary Committee. 


;ate Feb. 17 in a minority report of the | 
| 

The pamphlets, which were transmit- | 
ted to the Senate by the Attorney Gen- | 
eral as the unofficial reports of certain | 
agents of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement following a | 
request from the Senate for them, were | 
considered by the Judiciary Committee 
and their printing as public documents | 
recommended. 


Minority Report | 


Following a discussion of the documents 
the minority report, signed by Senators 
Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware; Hebert 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island; Austin (Rep.), | 
of Vermont; King (Dem.), of Utah, and | 
Stephens (Dem.), of Mississippi, concludes | 
as follows: | 

It appears from the documents sub- 
mitted that what is known as the Mooney- | 
Billings case was a criminal case tried in 


the Federal Government has no jurisdic- | 
tion in the matter, and that if any injus- | 
tice has been'done or is being done the | 
remedy is to be found solely in the au- | 
thority of the State of California. | 

These documents are in no sense an} 
official report. They were made without 
the authority of the Commission and 
against its express direction. They are, 
therefore, nothing more than the report of 
certain individuals who claim to have in- 
vestigated the matter. On the other hand, 
it will be practically impossible to print 
these documents as a public document | 


| without giving the impression that it is a | 
| report of the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement.+ 


Cost of Publication 


The Senate ought not to permit a state- | 
ment to be printed as a public document | 
unless such a statement is in the public 
interest, and this statement cannot be | 
said to be in the public interest so far as | 
the Federal Government or its authority | 
is concerned. And in no case should a/| 


pertain to a subject that is solely within | 
the jurisdiction of a single State and are 
controversial in their nature. These re- 
ports contain serious criticism and seri- | 
ous charges against certain former pub- 
lic officials of the State of California. It 
is not difficult in this instance to con- | 
strue the proposed action by the Senate | 
as an effort upon the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to meddle with the af- 
fairs of the State of California. 

As pointed out by Mr. Wickersham in| 
his letter of Jan. 4, this matter is now’! 
before the Governor of California on ap- | 
plication for Mooney’s pardon. The Sen- | 
ate should do nothing, directly cr indi- | 
rectly, that could be construed 'by any- 
body as approving or disapproving such 
application. 

The cost to print these documents as 
a public document would be approxi- 
mately $1,800. In our judgment the print- | 


| 


against the public interest, 


Investigation of Narcotics Traffic 
Is Considered by House Committee | Syheommittee Report 


Representative Black Says Present Facilities to Enforce 
Restrictions Are Inadequate 





{narcotic trade. 


ate and House of Representatives in the distance behin d the Capitol. 


coordination of enforcement activities at 
the borders. 

Mr. Black told of the unsuccessful ef- 
forts to combat the evil in New York 
City, of a presentment by a jury in New 
York that was ineffectual in results, of 
radio messages flashed ashore and at sea 
by those engaged in the traffic, and of 
substitution of cases. of merchandise for 
drugs while in transit under bond on 
trucks on shipments from abroad to Cuba, 
the drugs being slipped out for use in this 
country. The enforcement authorities, he 
said, try to run down the illegal radio 
transmitting agencies but are unsuccessful. 

Representative Fish said that a year or 
two ago he might have supported the res- 
olution but that today there is an able 
man at the head of the Narcotic Bu-| 
reau of the Treasury and that the Gov-| 
ernment agency is doing everything pos- 
sible to enforce the law against illicit 


Vote on Prohibition 
In House Advocated 





Committee Erred in Finding, 
Says Representative Celler 


Predicting a gain in antiprohibition 
membership of the House at the next ses- 
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The landscape setting of the Department of Agriculture in the National Capital has been entirely remodeled 
by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, following the recent completion of the building. Plans 
were prepared by the landscape architect, Frederic Law Olmsted, and the terrain has been leveled, trees sal- 
vaged from the Mall replanted and formal gardens laid out, with walks and driveways. The landscaping is 


The view shows the 


House Group Awaits 


On Tax Proposals 


Ways and Means Committee 
Not to Meet Until Units 
Complete Studies, Says 
Chairmar Crisp 


The House Committee on Ways and 
Means has almost reached an “impassive 
state” on the tax bill consideration until 
reports are received from its subcommit- 
tees studying various proposals which may 
go into the forthcoming tax bill, Acting 
Chairman Crisp (Dem.), of Americus, Ga., 


| stated orally following the executive Com- 


mittee meeting Feb. 17. 


He explained that the subcommittees 
studying proposed changes in administra- 


| tive features, and the sales tax, are meet- 


ing daily to plan a report on those ques- 
tions, and that the full Committee will not 
meet again until one of these groups is 
ready to report. 


Treasury Cooperating 

The Treasury Department also is study- 
ing and will report on the advisability and 
drafts of a manufacturers’ sales tax, he 
said, and a Department representative will 
work with the subcommittee in charge of 
this feature. This was done at the request 
of the Committee, he added. 

In this connection, he stated his belief 


|that if a sales tax is placed in the bill, it 


is fairly certain that common food articles 





sion of Congress, Representative Celler 
(Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., in a statement | 
issued Feb. 17 declared that the House} 
Committee on Judiciary on Feb. 16 erred 
in failing to report favorably the bill to 
modify the Eighteenth Amendment. (Dis- | 
cussion of the Committee’s action ap-| 
peared in the issue of Feb. 17). 
Mr. Celler’s statement follows in full} 
text: | 
The House Judiciary Committee has} 
erred in failing to report favorably the bill | 
to modify the 18th Amendment. However, 
the vote, 14 “Dry” and 9 “Wet” is grati-| 
fying. Never before were there more than 
four “Wet” votes out of 27 committeemen. 
The next House will see the tables turned. 
I take issue with the Chairman of the 
Committee deporing the raising of the pro- | 
hibition issue at this time. A change of} 
the 18th Amendment would bring about 
a balanced budget through a liquor tax. 
The country would be spared a continu- 
ing deficit. There would be great em- 
ployment gains. It would usher in the 
economic revival. | 
The bill, however, witl be brought up in 
the House by petition. While it will fail| 
to obtain a two-thirds vote, it will un-| 
doubtedly indicate great gains for the 
Wet cause, and by next election we will 
have enough votes to pass it. 


Reduction Advocated | 
In Immigration Quotas 





House Bill Is Supported at 
Hearing of Committee | 


Advocates of further restriction of im- 
migration appeared before the House 
Committee on Immigration and Naturali- | 
ation on Feb. 16. 
They urged favorable action on pro-, 
posals to reduce immigration from coun 
tries now on a quota basis to 10 per cen 
of their present quotas, and to place coun- | 
tries in the Western Hemisphere on a} 
quota basis, which would allow those coun- | 
tries a quota equal to 10 per cent of 


=| 


the number of their nationals who eN-| prook trout in commercial hatcheries for | 


tered this country in 1930. 

John B. Trevor, of New York, repre- 
senting the American Coalition of Pa 
triotic Societies, told the Committee that | 
since the first restriction act was passed | 
by this Government, 5,000,000 foreigners 
have been admitted legally and that it is | 
estimated that the number of unemployed 
in this country today is 6,000,000. 

He suggested that if those 5,000,000 had 
been denied entrance, the unemployment | 
problem might not have been so great 
as it is today. He favored the proposal 
to reduce immigration by 90 per cent. 

Among the other witnesses, all of whom 
concurred in Mr. Trevor's statements, 
were: C. H. Paul, of Altoona, ra.., rep- 
resenting the Patriotic Order of the Sons 
of America; Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, 
president general of the National Society 


ton, D. C., representing the National Pa- 
triotic League and the American Vigilant 
Intelligence Association, of Chicago, Ill. | 


Inquiry Into Conditions | 


In Kentucky Considered | 


While the House Committee on Rules 
was considering Feb. 17 a‘special rule for 
consideration of a proposal of Representa- 
tive Black (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
investigate alleged lawlessness in the Ken- 
tucky coal fields, Representative Finley 
(Rep.), of Williamsburg, Ky., said com- 
munist agitators from New York were re- 
sponsible for conditions in the coal fields 
and Congress should investigate those 
communist activities. 

Mr. Black sought a rule for his pro- 
posal and Mr. Finley said the investiga- 
tion if undertaken should go into “both 








| 


The Committee deferred action, 


and other necessities will be exempted. 

Mr. Crisp emphasized that neither the 
full Committe nor any of the subcommit- 
tees have determined just what types of 
additi 
ure. He said that it is the desire of the 
Committee to get a full picture of all 
phases of possible types of taxes before 
any decision is reached as to what will go 
into the new bill. 


Additional Revenue Needed 
The Committee must decide how it will 


raise the additional amounts necessary to | 


meet the budget on the basis of the most 
recent estimates submitted by the Treasury 
Deparment, Mr. Crisp stated, adding that 
the Committee also is faced with the ques- 
tion of raising about $250,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the amount estimated to be nec- 
essary by the Treasury 1n its latest report. 

This is due, he said, to the fact that the 
Treasury made its estimates on the basis 
|that the new bill would include a retro- 
active provision, and since the Committee 
has decidéd against including such a pro- 
vision the latest Treasury proposals would 
be $100,000,000 short of the amount nec- 
essary; and to the further fact that the 


Treasury estimates also were based on | 


\the theory that by raising postal rates, 


| $150,000,000 additional revenue could be} 


derived, and the Committee is not counting 
on this revenue since it does not believe 
Congress will enact legislation to in- 
crease the postal rates. 


‘Pennsylvania Forbids 
Sale of Russian Trout 


HarrissurG, Pa., Feb. 17. 
The sale of brook trout frozen and 
packed in Russia will not be per- 


| mitted in Pennsylvania, it is announced | 


by the State Fish Commissioner, Oliver 


t | H. Deibler, who stated that he has so in-| 


formed representatives of the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation in New York City. 


Pennsylvania, he explained, has a wel? 


defined policy concerning the rearing of 


the market, but trout may not be shipped 
in from another country for sale in this 
State. 

Representatives of the Russian trading 
corporation had inquired some time ago 
concerning the legality of such sales of 


trout from the Soviet Union, but definite | 
written refusak of the request was with-| 
held until legal advisors of the Fish Com- | 


mission had given an opinion. 

Trout cannot legally be sold in this State 
unless they have been propagated in a 
reguiarly licensed hatchery, Mr. Deibler 
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League Appeals 
For Restraint by 
Japan in Conflict 





Apology Is Received From 
Toyko by Department of 
State for Attack Made on 
American Diplomat 


[Continued from Page 1.3 : 
settlement provided in the Covenant; and, 
recall once again that the solemn under- 
taking of the Pact of Paris to achieve, 
solution of international disputes shall 
never be sought by other than peaceful 
means. The 12 members of the Council 
cannot but recognize that from the be- 
ginning of the conflict which is taking 
place on her territory, China has her case 
in the hands of the League and agreed 
to accept its proposals for a peaceful set- 
tlement. 


* 


Territorial Integrity 


“5. The 12 members of the Conucil 
recall the terms of Article 10 of the Cove- 
nant by which all members of the League 
have undertaken to respect and preserve 
the territorial integrity and existing po- 
litical independence of other members. It 
is their friendly right to direct attention 
to this provision particularly as it appears 
to them to follow that no infringement 
of the territorial integrity and no change 
in the political independence of any 
member of the League brought about in 
disregard of this article ought to be rec- 
ognized as valid and effectual by the 
members of the League of Nations. 

“6. Japan has an incalculable responsi- 
bility before the public opinion of the, 
world to be just and restrained in her 
relations with China. She has already ac- 
knowledged this responsibility in most 
|solemn terms by becoming one of the 
signatories to the Nine Power Treaty of 
1922 whereby the contracting powers ex- 
pressly agreed to respect the sovereignty, 
the independence and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. The 
members of the Council appeal to Japan’s 





onal taxes will go into the new meas- | 


high sense of honor to recognize the ob- 
ligations of her special position and of 
the confidence which the nations have 
placed in her as a partner in the organ- 
ization and maintenance of peace.” 


Note of Apology 


Japan’s note of apology, as issued by 
the Department of State, follows in full 
text: 

“The American Consul General at 
Shanghai, Edwin S. Cunningham, reported 
to the Department of State that he re- 
ceived the following reply from the Jap- 
anese Consul General to his note of pro- 
test of Feb. 11. The Japanese reply was 
handed to Consul General Cunningham 
by Consul Iguchi on Feb. 15. 

“‘T have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of Feb. 11, calling 
my attention to the case in which Vice 
Consul A. R. Ringwalt, a member of your 
staff, was interfered with and submitted to 
indignity by supposed members of the 
vigilant committee of Japanese national- 
ity. For this unhappy incident, I wish « 
to express my deep regret to. your good 
self as well as to Mr. Ringwalt. 


Police Investigation 


“‘T lost no time in giving my instrucé 
tions to the police authorities of this 
Consulate General, to investigate the case 
carefully. According to their report, 
Barchet Road, being located very close to 
the line of action and in view of the fact 
that the Chinese troops, since the out- 
break of hostilities, have repeatedly at- 
tempted their counter attacks upon the 
Japanese units stationed there, has been 
almost completely deserted by Japanese 
residents. p 

“*Therefor, those members of the so- 
called committee who submitted Mr, Ring- 
walt to the rough treatment, seem to be 
the ones who did not reside in that sec- 
tion, but went there from somewhere else, 

“ “However, should we find a clue lead- 
jing to the arrest of the offenders, they 
will, of course, be dealt with in accordance 
with law. 

“*Taking this opportunity, I wish to ex- 
press my hope that when any members of 
your staff are desirious to get access to 
the danger zones in the future would you 
be good enough to notify me in the mean- 
time so that I may dispatch some one of 
|my staff to accompany them or other- 
wise render them such other assistance 
| possible.’ ” 


¢ 









se 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 17, 1932 


9:30 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss mat- 
ters of state. 

10 a. m.—Representative Tilson (Rep.), 
of New Haven, Conn., called to dis- 
cuss the effect of the President’s 
economic program on his State. 

11 a. m.—Representative Bloom 
(Dem.), of New York City, Associate 
Director of the George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, called to dis- 
cuss the work of the Commission. 


11:30 a. m.—Representative Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., calted to discuss 
proposed legislation of local interest to 
her State. 
| 12 m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
and Representatives Swing (Rep.), of 
El Centro, Calif.. and Loofbourow 
(Rep.), of Salt Lake City, Utah, called 
to protest against discontinuance of car- 
riage of mail by airplane at night from 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, Calif. 
12:30 p. m.—Frederick H. Prince, Bos- 

ton banker, called to discuss the eco- 
nomic situation. 

3:45 p. m.—James C. Stone, Chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board, called to 
discuss routine matters of the Board. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 
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REPARE 
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WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


PROGRAMS 


You can replace the old tubes in 
most radios with a complete set of 


Radiotrons at prices ranging 


from $5.10 to $9.20. Lowest prices 
ever offered on standard tubes. 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 


President Urges 
Reorganization of 
- Federal Agencies 


Asks Authority of Congress 
To Eliminate ‘Waste and 
Overlapping’ in Executive 
Branch of Government 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
are completed. The overlap and the num- 
ber of agencies can be reduced. 

A few consolidations, notably in law | 
enforcement and the veterans’ services, 
have been effected. Both of these reor-| 
ganized agencies have been able to dis- 
charge the very greatly increased burdens | 
‘imposed upon them without such an in- ' 


crease in administrative expense as would | 
‘otherwise have been the case. 

In the present crisis the absolute neces- | 
sity for the most drastic economy makes | 
the problem of governmental reorganiza- | 
tion one of paramount importance. | 
The amount of saving in public funds to 
be effected by a thoroughgoing reorgani- 

tion, while difficult to estimate accu- 
fately, will be material, amounting to 
many millions of dollars annually. Not 
only will the Government’s business be 
conducted more efficiently and econom- 
ically but the great body of citizens who 
‘have business relations with their Gov- 
ernment will be relieved of the burden 
and expense of dealing with a multitude | 
_of unnecessary and sometimes widely sep- | 
arated public agencies. 

We may frankly admit the practical | 
difficulties of such reorganization. Not | 
only do different fractions of the Gov- | 
ernment fear such reorganization, but 
many associations and agencies through- 
out the country will be alarmed that the 
particular function to which they are de- 
voted may in some fashion be curtailed. 
Proposals to the Congress of detailed plans 
for the reorganization of the ma dif- 
ferent bureaus and — ae a a 
have always proved in past to be 
signal for the mobilization Pf exposition 
from all quarters which has destroyed the 
possibility of constructive action. 


Gradual Reorganization Urged 

There is little hope for success in this 
task unless it is ee in the hands of 
somé one responsible for it, with authority 
and direction to act. Moreover, the con- 
summation of a comprehensive reorgani- 
zation at one moment is not in the best 
public interest. Such reorganization 
should be undertaken gradually and sys- 
tematically, predicated on a sound and 
definite theory of government and ef- 
fectuated as the result of study and ex- 
perience gained in the actual processes 
of reorganization. 

I recommend, therefore, that the Con- 
gress provide for—: 

(a) Consolidation and grouping of the} 
various executive and administrative ac- | 
tivities according to their major purposes 
under single-headed responsibility, the 
Congress designating the title of the of- 
ficer to be placed in immediate charge 
of such groups as are not now posite 
under existing organization. 

(b) Adoption of the eel principle 
that executive and administrative func- 
tions should have single-headed responsi- 
bility and that advisory, regulatory and 

uasi judicial functions should be per- 
ormed by boards and commissions, thus 
rmitting the transfer of certain regu- 
tory functions from executive officials 
to existing boards or commissions and 
executive functions from boards and com- 
missions to executive officials. 





| 
(c) Authority under proper safeguards 


to be lodged in the President to effect 
these transfers and consolidations and au- 
thority to redistribute executive groups in 
the 10 executive Departments of the Gov- 
ernment or in the independent establish- 
ments, as the President may determine, by 
Executive order, such Executive order to 
lie before the Congress for 60 days during 
sessions thereof before becoming effective, 
ad ming effective at the end of such 

unless the Congress shall request 
ein of action. 


Would Retain Major Agencies 


The 10 major Executive Departments 
and the major regulatory and financial 
boards and commissions should of course 
be maintained. Some of these existing 
agencies are already organized upon the 
basis of their major purpose, but func- 
tions of the same major papoose now out- 
side of these groups should be transferred 
to them. 

It will be necessary also to authorize 
changes in titles of some officials and to 
create a few new positions in order to 
permit grouping and consolidation not 
now possible. With the enormous growth 
of governmental business there has been 
great expansion and diffusion of authority 
amongst minor Officials. At the same 
time, there is an insufficient number of 
officials of definite and concentrated re- 
sponsibility to the public. The additional 
expens? of such officers over and above 
the salaries now paid to officials who 
would be displaced would be less than 
$40,000 per annum. The vIne in cost 
of administration would be many times 
this sum. The most important of the 
posts of this character are the following: 


New Offices Proposed 

Public Works Administrator (new office.) 

Personnel Administrator (chan from 
chairman of Civil Service Commission). 

aan Secretary for Public Health 
me Teitant Cecestary, pe. 
change from commissioner 
. ‘Assistant Secretary for Merchant Ma- 
rine (new office). 

Assistant Secretary for Conservation 
(new office). 


Education 





Assistant Secretary for Agricultural Re- 
search (change from present Assistant 
Secretary). 

Assistant Secretary for Agricultural 
Economics (change from director). 

The establishment of an Assistant Sec- 
retary for Merchant Marine would enable 
the wenoumanatcn of the proposals in 
my ..mesa of Dec. 8 in respect to the 
Shipping soard. 

e public works administration should 
be partially a service agency to the other 
departments of the Government, execut- 
ing certain construction work, the subse- 
quent operation of which should be car- 
ried on by those departments. It should 
also be partially an agency administering 
certain contract work which can not be 
delegated to any one department. Naval, 
military, and some other highly specialized 
construction work should not be trans- 
ferred to this agency. The supervision 
and construction of rivers and harbors 
work should be continued under direction 
of the Army engineers, who should be 
delegated by the Secretary of War to 
the service of the Administrator of Public 
Works for this purpose. 


Personnel _ Administration 


The personnel administraion should 
comprise various agencies relating to the 
personnel of the Government as a service 
agency to all departments of the Gov- 
ernment. I recommend that the Civil 
Service Commission should be maintained 
as an advisory body to the Personnel Ad- 
ministrator, and the approval of this body 
should be required in all regulatory ques- 
tions. The Personnel Administrator should 
be the chairman of the commisison. Other 
functions relating to the personnel of the 
Government should be transferred to the 
personnel administration as may be 
deemed wise from time to time. 

With respect to certain agencies in the 
Government. I recommend a separate leg- 
islative reorganization of policy. The first 
of these is the Reclamation Service. Rec- 
lamation should have a broader import 
than that of bringing unproductive land 
under cultivation. e do not need further 
additions to our agricultural land at pres- 
ent. Additional agricultural production 
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except such marginal expansion as present 
prgjec ects warrant is inadvisable. 

e conservation of water by morage 
is required, not alone in the West, but 
all parts of the country. 

Tne effective development of water con- 
servation through storage is largely an 
interstate question in the aid of domestic 
and mdustrial water supply, transporta- 
tion, irrigation. and fi control. here 
construction work for storage relates to 
thes. larger issues, it is properly the work 
of the Federal Government. Where water 
power is developed as a by-product, it 
should be disposed of in advance by con- 
tracts which will fairly reimburse the 
Government for its outlay. The Reclama- 
tion Service should be extended to cover 
these broad purposes of storage and con- 
servation of water rather than the narrow 
purpose of irrigation. Such im on 
projects as the dam at Boulder 
the dam at Cove Creek, and the develo} 
ment of the Columbia should ultimately 
undertaken when there is need for such 
service and when contracts can be made 
for the sale of power td amortize the cost 
of construction to the Government. The 
actual construction work under this plan 
should be carried out by the Public Works 
Administrator and the completed projects 
administered by the Reclamation Service. 

Public Lands Change Urged 

There should be a change in policy in 
dealing with public lands if we are to 
preserve their value for grazing and other 
purposes. The Committee on Conserva- 
tion and Administration of the Public 
Domain, authorized by act of the Con- 
gress appeared April 10, 1930, completed 
the task assigned_to it a year ago. Its 
report has been transmitted to Members 
of the Congress. Legislation carrying into 
effect the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee also is before the Congress. These 
proposals are the result of painstaking 
study and earnest deliberation. They offer 
a solution of the problems, connected 
with this remnant of our public domain, 
which have persisted for the past 25 
years. I commend the report to the at- 
tention of the congress, deeming the legis- 
lation of sufficient importance to justify 
early action. 

In conclusion, I can not recommend too 
strongly thet the Congress give the sub- 
ject of effective organization of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government its early 
and serious attention. It is an essential 
part of a sound reconstruction and econ- 





omy program. A patchwork organization 
compels inefficiency, waste, and extrava- 
gance. Economy and efficiency can come 
only through modernization. A proper re- 
organization of our departments, commis- 
sions, and bureaus will result, not only in 
much greater effitiency and public con- 
venience, but im the saving of many mil- 


}lions of dollars now extracted annually 


from our overburdened taxpayers. 
(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
The White House, Feb. 17, 1932. 


Inquiry on Economy 
Proposed in House 


Shp, --oued Garner Says Study of 
Question Is Contemplated 


In the House on the previous day Rep- 
resentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., Speaker, had announced orally the 
intention of the House Majority to in- 
vestigate possibilities of reorganizing the 
Federal service, to effect economies. 

Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, introduced a 
resolution (H. Res. 147), creating an 
“economy committee” of five members to 
investigate what Federal agencies may be 
abolished, restricted in activity, or consol- 
idated. The Committee would make rec- 
ommendations to the House by April 15. 


(In the issue of Feb. 17, it was erroneously | 


stated that this resolution was introduced 
by Speaker Garner.) 

Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., introduced Feb. 16 a reso- 
lution (H. Conc. Res. 20), to create a joint 
committee of Congress to investigate the 
various bureaus and departments of the 
Government to bring about any necessary 
reorganization. Both Mr. McClintic’s and 
Mr. Byrn’s resolutions were referred to 
the House Committee on Rules. Members 


of the House on that day engaged in dia- | 


cussion on the question. (This discussion 
was published in the issue of Feb. 17). 
oa Byrn’s resolution follows in full 
ext: 

Whereas, the cost of the Federal Gov- 
ernment has increased annually to enor- 
mous amounts during the last decade; 
whereas, there are numerous Federal bu- 
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Industrial Accidents Cause 
132 Deaths in New York 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 17. 
A total of 132 deaths from industrial 
injuries were reported to the New York 


Department of Labor in January, accord- 
ing to the monthly statement of the In- 
dustrial Commissioner, Frances Perkins. 


This number 1s eight more than were re- | 


ported in the preceding month. The 
January average for the last five years 
is 162, it was stated. 


reaus and commissions now functioning | 
which add greatly to the vast expendi-; 


tures of the Government and which it is 
believed may be abolished or restricted 
in scope without impairing the orderly 
and\necessary activities of Government; 
And whereas, under the unprecedented 
economic depression into which the busi- 
ness of the Nation has been precipitated, 
and under which the Nation is now suffer- 
ing, it is essential that expenses of Gov- 


| ernment be substantially curtailed in order 
that the national budget may be balanced, | 


and the credit of the Nation maintained; 
whereas, it is the 
that no expenditures from the public 
Treasury should be made except for pur- 
Poses absolutely essential; therefore, 

Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives that a committee 
as the Economy Committee to be composed 
of five members of the House be appointed 
by the Speaker and that said Committee 


| proceed immediately with an investigation 


to determine which, if any, of the Federal 
Bureaus and Commissions now function- 
ing may be abolished or restricted in ac- 
tivity, or consolidated without impairment 
of orderly government, together with rec- 
ommendations as to the possible economies 
to be effected thereby, or otherwise, and 
that said committee make its report to the 
House of Representatives on or before 
April 15, 1932. 

(2) That said Committee be, and is here- 


: by, authorized to call upon various depart- 


ments of government for such information 

and for such clerical assistance as may be 

necessary, using the services of employes 

now on the government payroll, and said 

committee is hereby authorized to sit dur- 

ns sessions of the House of Representa- 
ves. 


sense of this House | 
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Unemployment in Six Foreign Nations 
Increases Further During January 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


creased by 4.4 per cent in this one-year| per cent; 


Unem 
ber, 193 


Austria: 


Czechos 
France: 


ee in European countries, 
B; January, 1932, C: 


Receiving benefit 
lovakia: Trade-unionists 
Receiving benefit . 


Germany: Registered 
Great Britain: Registered 


Poland: 


*Jan. 


Registere 
23. 





in Germany, 
period. The increase shown in unemploy- | Czechoslovakia, 85.5 per cent; and France, 
ment figures for Austria amounts to 8.1, 691.4 per cent. 


Number of unemployed: January, 1931 


5,668,187 
2,568,882 


23.6 per cent; 


» A; Decem- 


B 
329,595 
480,775 
147,009 


358,104 
581,465 | 
*225,824 | 
041,000 


2,728,411 


289,100 325,782 


Decline in Holdings of Meat and Eggs 
In Cold Storage Is Shown for Month 


TOCKS of meats and case eggs in cold storage Feb. 1 were smaller than a year 
age, while lard stocks were larger, the Department of Agriculture stated Feb. 


15 in its monthly report of holdings of foods in cold storage, 


mary of cold storage holdings (000 omitted) follows: 
Feb. 1 five-year average, A; Feb. 1, 1931, B; Feb. 1, 1932, C: 


© be known : Apples, 


Apples, 
Apples, 


barrels 


Péare, boxes 


Pears, 
Frozen 


Cream, 
Cream, 
Butter. 
Cheese, 
Cheese, 


| Cheese, 


Cheese, 
Cheese, 


Eggs, 
Eggs, 


and preserved fruits, pounds 


40 per cent, 40-quart cans 

20 per cent, 40-quart cans 
creamery, pounds 

American, pounds 

Swiss, including block, pounds... 
brick and Munster, pounds .... 
Limburger, pounds 

all other varieties, pounds 


case, cases 
frozen, total pounds 


frozen, casé equivalent, cases 


EgEs. 


total, case equivalent, both shell and 


frozen, cases 


Whites, 


per cent 


Yolks, per cent .. 
Mixed. per cent 
Hp. sone, per 


B 
334 
15,347 
4,469 
1,230 
36 
70,646 


176 

11 
46,792 
54,499 
8,742 
800 


614 
4,816 


735 
75,685 
2,162 


c 
1,320 | 
11,760 
7.685 
$91 
81 


find it om 


The tabulated sum- 


Fryers, pounds 
Roasters, pounds 
Fowls, pounds 
Turkeys, pounds 
Specsvansens poultry, 
*Total poultry 


Beef, 
Beef 

Beef, 
Pork, 
Pork, 
Pork, 
Pork, 
Pork, 


frozen, pounds 
cured, pounds 
frozen, pounds 

dry salt 


pickled, 


Total meats, pounds 


Lard, pounds ... 


| temperatures over 


in process of cure, pounds 


mM process of cure 
dry salt cured, pounds 

in process of cure, pounds 245, 059 
pickled. cured, pounds 143,5 
Lamb and mutton, frozen, pounds 
Miscellaneous meats, pounds 


Sf PRAT CIEE GET lien tat Elicia ccc Tver in Kast 
Continues to Be 
Unusually Warm 


Growth of Crops in Week in 
South Was Unusually Rap- 
id, According to Review 
By the Weather Bureau 

The Weather Bureau, in its weekly 
weather and crop bulletin, points out as 

“most remarkable” the persistence of ab- 


normally high temperatures over the east-. 
ern half of the United States during the 


| present Winter, with every week since 


he first in December having had ab- 
normal warmth. 
In certain sections of the South, accord- 


|}ing to the Bureau, the growth of crops 
|during the week was 


“unusually rapid” 
in this season, although continued rains 
in many northern and central cotton-belt 
districts maintained a saturated condi- 


| tion of the soil and very little field work 
| Was possible. 


Widespread Precipitation 

The bulletin follows in full text: 

At the beginning of the week the 
weather was moderately cold in the more 
eastern States, but at the.same time there 
was a sharp reaction to warm weather 
in the Northwest, and by Feb. 10 tem- 
peratures were much higher in the in- 
terior valleys, with a good many stations 
reporting the warmest weather ever ex- 
perienced in February on that and the 
following day. The latter part of the 
period was again about normally cold in 


|the East, but decidedly warmer weather 
|had set in over the more northwestern 


States. On the 9th rainfall was rather 
general over the more eastern States and 


jalso in the far West, and was frequent 


in the interior valleys and Northeast 
about the middle.of the week; near its 
close rains or snows were widespread 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Great 
Plains. 

Notwithstanding the cooler weather 
the latter part of the week, the weekly 
mean temperatures were again markedly 
above normal everywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains, except in a limited 
area of the Northwest. It was one of 
the warmest February weeks of record 
in the central and southern portions of 
the country, with the temperature av- 
eraging from 10 degrees to as much as 
15 degrees above normal. 

The persistence of ey high 

the eastern half or 
the United States during the present 
Winter is most remarkable—every week 
since the first in December having had 
decidedly abnormal warmth in this area. 
There was also a continuation of the 
Winter’s characteristic distribution of 
temperature, in that it was colder than 
normal in the Northwest and the more 
western States. 

Subzero Temperatures 


In Atlantic coast districts freezing tem- 
peratures did not extend dures, the week 
farther south than Virginia, while in the 
interior States the line of freezing reached 
only to southern Illinois and northern 
Oklahoma. A considerable area of the 
Northwest had subzero temperatures, with 
Havre, Mont., reporting the lowest for 
the week, —22 degrees. In Gulf sections 
the minima were around 60 degrees. 

Further heavy rains occurred in the 
south-central portions of the country, ex- 
tending from central Virginia and North 
Carolina westward to northeastern Texas 
and eastern Oklahoma. The heaviest falls 
—2 to more than 3 inches—were reported 
from eastern Arkansas, western Tennes- 
see, and the northern portions of Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. Moderate rains or 
snows occurred from the central valleys 
northward, and substantial amounts were 
reported from most places in the far 
Southwest, especially in much of Arizona 
and in southern California. Very little 
rain fell in the south Atlantic and im- 
mediate Gulf sections. 


Soil Still Wet in East 


With regard to the effect of the weather 
on agriculture during the past week, re- 
ports show but little change. In the 
south Atlantic and Gulf sections, where 
rainfall was light, conditions were fa- 
vorable for farm work and preparations 
for Spring planting made good progress, 
It continued too dry for plowing and for 
Winter crops, however, on most uplands 
of the Florida Peninsula and all vegetation 
was unfavorably affected; citrus leaves 
are wilting and fruit is dropping. 

In other portions of the South growth 
was unusually rapid for the season of 
the year, but further rains maintained a 
Saturated condition of the soil and very 
little field work was possible in many 
northern and central cotton-belt districts. 
Some Spring gardens were planted as far 
north as Arkansas, and a few scattered 
peach blossoms reported as far north as 
southern North Carolina. 

In the middle Atlantic area outside op- 
erations made mostly favorable advance 
and all Winter crops ‘good growth. In 
the central valleys the soil. continued 
mostly too wet for field operations, with 
but little plowing accomplished, while sub- 
siding floods from lowlands show some 
damage to grain fields. In the Northwest 
snow cover continues, extending as far 
south as much of Iowa and considerable 
portions of Kansas. In this area the per- 
Sistence of snow, preventing grazing and 
necessitating much feeding, together with 
cold weather in some sections, has been 
unusually hard on livestock, especially as 
feed is scarce in many places. It also re- 
mained unfavorable for stock in many 
far western sections, with further exten- 
sive reports of shrinkage, and some losses, 

Winter Wheat Unchanged 

In the far Southwest the water sit- 
uation is unusually favorable, with the 
mountain snowpack mostly good. Above- 
normal rainfall has been the rule this 


| Winter, ompes ially in southern California 
io 


where additional substantial amounts oc- 
curred during the past week. 

Progress and condition of Winter wheat 
remain largely unchanged in the main 
belt. There was practically no heaving 
noted in the Ohio Valley, but in the 
southern portions of Michigan and Wis- 
consin freezing and thawing caused some 
injury. Condition of wheat in the South- 
west is still fair to good, with much green- 
ing in the eastern two-thirds of Kansas. 
A good snow cover remains in northern 
portions from South Dakota westward to 
the Pacific grain areas: in the latter 
section there was no further damage, due 
to a good snow blanket, although locally 
the cover melted and added to the soil 
moisture. 

Grains continue to make rapid ad- 
vance in the South and most of the East 
with jointing reported from parts of Mary- 
land. Some seeding of Spring oats has 
been done in southern States, while plow- 
ing and preparation of soil advanced. 


B 
9,333 


pounds 
101,397 


52,130 


111,576 


36,113 
9,560 
5.548 

187,075 
54,146 
49,746 

236,153 

147,258 

1,968 

69,261 

796,828 


89,781 78,538 


*While the Bureau feels assured of the completeness and accuracy 


of the total amount of poultry reported, 
accuracy and classification of the various sizes of chickens. 


it can not vouch for the 
There 


are a number of concerns whose holdings are exceedingly heavy, who 


quently, 


racticable to make segregation on their reports. Conse- ¢ 
ere will be fryers contained in the figures shown for’ 


broilers, gulbtaes and possibly miscellaneous poultry. 
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Bills Presented if 
To Give Federal 
Aid for Jobless 


Senator Black Reintroduces 
Plan Which Was Rejected 
By Senate as Substitute 
For La Follette Plan 


A further attempt for relief to the un- 
employed is presented in a bill (S. 3670) 
introduced in the Senate Feb. 16, by Sen- 
ator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, which 
he explained embodies provisions of the 
substitute to the La _ Follette-Costigan 
measure presented by the minority. 

This bill as a substitute was rejected 
by the Senate as was the La Follette- 
Costigan bill (S. 3045). The new measure 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. It provides for 
appropriations of $375,000,000, one-third 
of which shall be immediately available, 
for highway construction, and $375,000,000 
for loans to States upon requests from the 
Governors. 


Building of Rural Roads 


The road fund is to be used for con- 
struction of rural post roads. 

The road fund is to be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
terms of the bill, while it is stipulated 
that the work on highways “shall be done 
in such manner as to use the maximum 
amount of human labor consistent with 
economy, and preference in employment 
shall be given to the unemployed.” 

In the case of loans to the States, pro- 
vision is made that if within three years 
repayment is not made, one-fifth of the 
amount shall be deducted each year from 
the sums that would be paid to the States 
—- under the Federal Highway 

ct. 


Senator Wagner’s Bill 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
introduced Feb. 17 as a separate bill (S. 
3696) his proposed substitute for the La 
Follette-Costigan bill, which would dupli- 
cate the provisions of the La Follette- 
Costigan bill, save that it would base the 
distribution of the $375,000,000 for relief 
to the unemployed on the unemployment 
census rather than on population. The 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 

(A discussion of the Senate’s rejection 
of the La Follette-Costigan jobless relief 
measure was published in the issue of Feb. 
17.) 

The vote, Feb. 16, in the Senate on the 
La Follette-Costigan measure to provide 
direct unemployment relief was as follows: 


FOR THE BILL (35) 
Republicans (15) 
Frazier 
Johnson 
Jones 
La Follette 
Norbeck 


Democrats (19) 


Fletcher 
Hayden 
Logan 
McGill 
McKellar 
Neely 
Sheppard 
Farmer-Labor (1) 
Shipstead 


AGAINST THE BILL (48) 


Republicans (27) 


Goldsborough Patterson 
Hale Reed 

Hastings Robinson, Ind. 
Hatfield Smoot 

Hebert Townsend 
Kean Vandenberg 
Keyes Walcott 
McNary Watson 

Oddie White 


Democrats (21) 


George 
Glass 
Gore 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hull 
Kendrick 
Pairs 
Barkley (Dem.), for, with Waterman (Rep.), 
against. 
Bulow 
against. 
Harris 
against. 
Howell 
against. 
Thomas (Dem.), 
(Rep.), against. 
Lewis (Dem.), Ill., voting present. 


Borah 
Blaine 
Brookhart 
Cutting 
Davis 


Norris 

Nye 

Schall 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 


Ashurst 
Bratton 
Bulkley 
Mrs. Caraway 
Copeland 
Costigan 
Dill 


Smith 
Trammell 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Austin 
Barbour 
Bingham 
Capper 
Carey 
Couzens 
Dale 
Dickinson 
Fess 


Bailey 
Bankhead 
Black 
Broussard 
Byrnes 
Connally 
Coolidge 


King 

Morrison 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ark. 
Stephens 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 


(Dem.), for, with Moses (Rep.), 


(Dem.), for, with Metcalf (Rep.), 


(Rep.), for, with Swanson (Dem.), 


Okla., for, with Glenn 


House Action Viewed as Unlikely 

House leaders have no definite plans 
for legislation to provide direct relief to 
the unemployed, Speaker Garner (Dem.), 
of Uvalde, Tex., stated orally on Feb. 17. 
The Senate on Feb. 16, by a vote of 48 
to 35, rejected the La Follette-Costigan 
bill for direct aid, after two weeks of con- 
sideration there. The Speaker said he 
does not know of any immediate plans on 
the subject in the House and that in 
view of the Senate action there might 
not be any legislation enacted. 

“There is a proposal before the House 
Committee on Roads for authorizing up 
to $125,000,000 for road construction, which 
is in addition to the regular annual Fed- 
eral highway cooperation with the States 
program. This $125,000,000 would not have 
to be matched by appropriations from the 
States to be effective as is the case with 


the regular highway State aid program,” | 


Mr. Garner said. 

A subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Labor at this session has held hear- 
ings on the Lewis bill—a companion of the 
La Follette-Costigan measure. The sub- 
committee’s last hearing was on Feb. 12, 
when hearings were closed. No further 
action has been taken and no plans an- 
nounced since then. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, boeks in for- 

eign languages, official documents 

and children’s books are _ excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Agniel, Marguerite. The art of the body; 
rhythmic exercises for health and beauty 
113 p. Lond., B. T. Batsford, 1931. 31-34526 

Anger, Jos. Doctrine of mystical body of 
Christ according to principles of theology 
of St. Thomas; tr. from French of Abbe 
Anger, by Rev. John J. Burke. 399 p. N 
Y., Benziger bros., 1931. 31-34505 

Arlt, Gustave 0. Acquiantance with older 
German literature in 18th century. (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Chicago.) 79 p 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Journal and review 
press, 1931 31-34517 

Arnold, Sir Thos. W. Legacy of Islam, ed. by 
...and Alfred Guillaume. 416 p., illus. Ox- 
ford, Clarendon press, 1931. 31-34509 

Bacon, Theo. D. Leonard Bacon, statesman 
in church, by .. . ed. by Benjamin W. Ba- 
con. 563 p New Haven, Yale univ. press 
1931. 31-34426 

Baumont, Maurice. The fall of the Kaiser 
by .. . tr. from French by E. Ibbetson 
James. 256 p Lond., G. Allen & Unwin 
1931. 31-34415 

Beard, Mrs. Mary (Ritter). On understanding 
women. 541 p. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
co., 1931. 31-28321 

Burnell, F. S. Wanderings in Greece. 253 p 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & co., 1931. 31-34417 

Cameron, Wm. A. The clinic of a cleric. 249 
p. N. Y., R. Long and R. R. Smith, inc., 
1931. 31-34422 
Carnegie corp. of N. 
college libraries. List of books for college 
libraries. 2d preliminary ed. 810 p. Chi- 
cago, Amer. library assn., 1931. 31-28526 

, Carpenter, Frances. Our little friends of Es- 

¢ kimo land, Papik and Natsek. 239 p., illus. 
N. Y., Amer. book co., 1931. 31-34510 
Clarke, John J. Local govt. of United King- 


Y. 


dom (and Irish free state). 6th rev. oI A. E. Acott, 1930, 


' 
! 


Advisory group on |} 


Agriculture 
Changes in status: 


H. J. Res. 292. For establishment of agri- 
cultural credit corporation. Reptd. to H. Feb. 
15, 1932. Adopted by H. Feb. 17. 
| Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9389. Knutsen. 
| breeding experimental 
Minn.; Agriculture. 

H. R. 9391. Patman. For use of net weights 
in interstate and foreign commerce transac- 
tions in cotton, for standardization of bale 
covering for cotton, for purpose of requiring 
use of domestic product; Agriculture. 

Bridges 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 8250. Granting authority to Tex. 
State Highway Comm. to maintain and oper- 
ate free highway bridge across Trinity River, 
between counties of Navarro and Henderson, 
in Tex. Rept. to H. Feb. 8, 1932. Passed H. 
Feb. 15. Reptd. to S. Feb. 16. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9385. Romjue. Authorizing construc- 
tion of bridge across Des Moines River at or 
near St. Francisville, Mo.; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 3634. To amend sec. 600 of act of Mar. 
| 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1284; D. C. Code, title 5, sec. 
122). Reptd. to S. Feb. 16, 1932. 
| Executive Departments 
Bills introduced: 

H. Con. Res. 20. McClintic of Okla. Pro- 
posing jt. com. to investigate various burs. 
and depts. of Govt.; Rules. 

Finance 


To establish fur- 
farm in northern 


Bills introduced: 

H. Res. 147. Byrns. For apptmt. of com. 
for investigation of, and recommendation for, 
reducing expenditures of Govt.; Rules. 

H. Con. Res. 21. Disney. Creating jt. com. 
on Governmental expenditures; Rules. 

Flood Control 

Bills introduced: 

S. 3659. Stephens. 


ter of damage to or destruction of roads and 

bridges by fioods of 1932; Appropriations. 
Government Employes 

Changes in status: 

S. 95. To amend second paragraph of sec. 
6 of Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930 (relating to persons retired for disabilty). 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 16, 1932. 
| Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9392. Beers. To amend Act for re- 
|tirement of employes in classified civil serv- 
| ice, approved May 22, 1920; Civil Service. 
| Immigration 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9393. Linthicum. 
port fees; Foreign Affairs. 

Indians 





To increase pass- 


| Bills introduced: 

S. 3658. Stephens. To amend an act con- 
| ferring jurisdiction upon Court of Claims to 
| hear claims of Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
| dians against U. S., approved June 7, 1924; 
| Indian Affairs. 

3668. Frazier. Authorizing creation of In- 
, dian tribal councils; Indian Affairs. 

S. 3675. Carey. Relating to deferment and 
adjustment of construction charges for years 
1931 and 1932 on Indian irrigation projects; 
Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 9386. Johnson of Okla. Amending 
Act authorizing Wichita and affiliated bands 
of Indians in Okla. to submit claims to Court 
of Claims, approved June 4, 1924; Indian Af- 
fairs. ° 

H. R. 9388. Pittenger. To authorize Secy. 
of Interior to extend or renew contracts of 
employment of attorneys employed to repre- 
sent Chippewa Indians of Minn. in litigation 
arising in Court of Claims under Act of May 
14, 1926 (44 Stat. 555); Indian Affairs. 
| Irrigation 
Changes in status: 

S. 3422. For temporary relief of water users 
on irrigation projects constructed and oper- 
| ated under reclamation laws Reptd. to S. 
Feb. 2, 1932. Recommitted Feb. 16. 

Monuments: Statues: Memorials 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9387. Cary. For erection of suitable 
| memorial to memory of John James Audubon 
|} at Henderson, Ky.; Library 

National Defense 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 6734. Relative to pay of death gra- 
tuity to dependent relatives of certain persons 
| who were in military services. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 17, 1932. 
| Bills introduced: 

H. R. 9397. Hare. To authorize Secy. of 
War to issue certificates of certain former 
members of R. O. T. C.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 9398. Fernandez. Providing nautical 
school at port of New Orleans, La.; Naval Af- 
fairs. 





Patriotic Observances 
Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 104. Walsh of Mass. Directing 
Pres. to proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General 
Pulaski’s Memorial Day; Judiciary 

H. J. Res. 293 Ludlow. Directing Pres. 
| to proclaim Oct. 11 of each year General Pu- 
laski’s Memorial Day; Judiciary. 

H. J. Res. 294. Clancy. Directing Pres. to pro- 
claim Oct. 11 of each year General Pulaski’s 
Memorial Day; Judiciary. 

Postal Service 
Bills introduced: 

S. J. Res. 105. Walsh of Mass. Authoriz- 

ing issuance of special postage stamp in honor 


820 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 1931. 
31-34521 
Cody, Alexander J. Vessels of election; ser- 
mons on priesthood. 60 p. San Francisco, 
Press of Gilmartin co., 1931 31-34423 
Coleman, Edward D., comp. Bible in English 
drama; annotated list of plays including 
translations from other languages. 212 p. 

| N. Y¥., The New York public library, 1931. 
31-34532 
Crowther, Mary 0. The blue book of social 
and friendly correspondence. 225 p., illus. 
| Garden City, N. Y., Doran & co., N. Double- 
| day, ine., 1931 31-34418 
De Blois, Austen K., ed. Evangelical faith; 
series of papers by professors in Eastern 
Baptist theological seminary. 274 fp. Phil., 
Judson press, 1931. 31-34504 
Felt & Tarrant manufacturing co., Chicago. 


| 











Daily Record of 
BILLS IN CONGRESS 


( New Measures Introduced 
Changes In Status 


of Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko; Po: - 
fices and Post Roads. oes 

S. 3670. Black and Bulkley. To authorize 
apprns. for construction of rural post roads 
in States for purpose of furnishing employ- 
ment and for cooperation by Fedl. Govt. with 
States in relieving hardship and suffering 
caused by unemployment; Post Offices and | 
Post Roads. 

H. J. Res. 295. Clancy. Authorizing issu- 
ance of special postage stamp in honor of 
Brig. Gen. Thaddeus Kosciuszko; Post Office 
and Post Roads. 


Public Buildings and G 
Bills introduced: ° — 


H. R. 9394. Garber. For purchase of site 
and ereciion of public building in Meaford, | 
Okla.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 9395. Hare. For public buildings to | 
accommodate all second and third class post 
Offices; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 9396. Parker of Ga. For cooperation 
by Fedl. Govt. with States in relieving unem- 
ployment by authorizing construction and re- 
construction of highways, and by authorizing 
construction of buildings for certain post 
offices; Public Buildings and Grounds. 


; Railroads 
Bills introduced: | 


8S. 3677. Brookhart. For establishment of | 
system of pensions for railroad and transpor- | 
tation employes and- for railroad pension 





| board; Interstate Commerce, | 


| 
| 


Reappropriating unex- | 
pended balance of apprn. to aid Miss. in mat-| 








Comptometer course in business arithmetic. j 


Rev. ed. 195 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., Felt & 
Tarrant mfg. co., 1931. 31-34520 
Foster, Alfred L. Formal logic in finite terms. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Princeton univ., 1931.) 
p. 407-430. Hamburg, Germany, Prtd. by 
Lutcke & Wulff, 1931. 31-34506 
Gress, Edmund G. Fashions in Amer. 
raphy, 1780 to 1930. 201 p., illus. 
Harper & bros., 1931. 
Haring, Harry A. Our 
Illus. 350 p. N. Y., 


typog- 
HM. Ee 
31-34531 
Catskill mountains. 
G. P. Putnam's sons, 
1931. 31-28448 
Holden, John A. Bookman’s glossary; com- 
pendium of information relating to produc- 
tion and distribution of books. 2d ed., rev. 
153 p., illus. N. Y., R. R. Bowker co., 1931 
31-28511 
Holzerman, Webster J. Struggle for democ- 
racy; or, Fight for right 158 p. Boston 
Christopher pub. house, 1931. 31-34512 
Ironside, Henry A. “Charge that to my ac- 
count” and other gospel messages. 122 p. 
Chicago, Bible inst. colportage assn., 1931. 
31-34424 
Ar- 
(South 
South- 


Jenkins, Lulu M. 
thur W. Evans, 
west series.) Vv 
west press, 1931. 31-34511 

Johnson, Emeroy. Heroes and heroines of the 
church. 96 p., illus. Rock Island, Ill., Au- 
gustana book concern, 1931. 31-34425 

|Le Buffe, Francis P. Human evolution and 
science. 7th ed., rev. 48 p. N. Y., America 
press, 1931. 31-34420 

Lee, Mrs. Melicent H. The Indians and I 
(story of little white boy, as told by him- 
self, who lived with Indians of Southern 

| Calif.) 153 p., illus. San Diego, Calif., T. G. 

| Dawson, 1931. 31-34528 

Linderman, Frank B. Old man coyote (Crow). 
254 p., illus. N. Y., John Day co., 1931 

31-34529 

Lindley, Ernest K. Franklin D. Rogsevelt; ca- 
reer in progressive democracy 379 p. In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill co., 1931. 31-28457 

Long, Theo. K. Forty letters to Carson Long, 
1904-10. 178 p. New Bloomfield, Pa., Car- 
son Long inst., 1931. 31-34507 

McKenzie, John G. problems of 
conduct and religion. Lond., G. 
Allen & Urwin, 1931. 31-34502 

Margot, Antoinette. Story of Antoinette Mar- 
got, descendant of Huguenots. 216 p. Balti- 
Md., John Murphy co., 1931. 31-34503 

Playne, Caroline E. Society at war, 1914-1916 
380 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin co., 1931. 

31-28036 

Rule, Edith. True tales of Iowa, by .. . and 
Wm. J. Petersen. 364 p. Mason City, Ia.., 
Yelland & Hanes, 1932. 31-34527 

Schuman, Fredk. L. War and diplomacy in 
French republic. 452 p. N. Y., Whittlesey 
house, McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-34413 

Stingley, Glendora. Electricity manual for 
beauty culture. 62 p., illus. Chicago, Ill., 
Gentry prtg. co., 1931. 31-34§25 

Thomas, James A. Trailing trade a million 
miles. (Duke univ. pub.) 314 p. Durham, 
N. C., Duke univ. press, 1931 31-34519 

Woods, Katherine. The other chateau coun- 
try; feudal land of Dordogne, illus. 279 p. 

| Boston, Houghton, Mifflin co., 1931. 31-34416 

Phelps, Dudley M. Effect of foreign market 
on growth and stability of Amer. automo- 
bile industry. 553, 728 p. Ann Arbor, Univ. 
of Michigan, School of business adminis- 
tration, Bur. of business research, 1931. 

31-34200 

Price, Archibald G. History and problems of 
Northern territory, Australia. (John Mur- 
tagh Macrossan lectures, Univ., of Queens- 
land, 1930.) 67 p., illus. Adelaide, Prtd. by 

31-34085 


Spelling books by... ., 
Chas. M. Rogers. 
2, illus. Dallas, Tex., 


Personal 
144 p. 


Shippin 
Bills introduced: oe 

H. R. 9390. Parker of N. ¥. To place rate | 
regulation of water-borne commerce on in- | 
land waterways of U. S. under jurisdiction of | 
I. C. C.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | 

Territories 

Changes in status: 


S. 3541. To authorize St. Thomas Harbor | 
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Copr., 1932, 
The American Tobacco Co. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS | 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. | 


Conn.—-19th Ann. Rept. of Public Utilities | 
Comm., for f. yr ended Sept. 30, 1930, and | 
including financial repts. of all: pubNc serv- 
ice companies for cal. yr. ended Dec. 31, 
1929, with statistical tables relating thereto, 
approved by Bd. of Finance and Control—/| 
Pub. Doc. No. 56. Hartford, 1931. | 


Ky.—19th Ann. Rept. of Banking Comr., yr. | 
ended Je. 30, 1931, C. S. Wilson, Banking 
Comr. Frankfort, 1931. 

12th Ann. Rept., Tax Comr., 
Frankort, 1930. 


Ky.—Bienn, Rept.. Auditor of Pub. Accounts, | 


for f. yrs: ended Je. 30, 1930, and Je. 30, 1931. | 
Frankfort, 1931. | 


13th Ann. Rept., yr. 1930. 
Frankfort, i931. | 
29th Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Agric.,.Labor | 
and Statistics, for f. yrs. 1930-1931; 15th | 
Bienn. Rept. of Labor Dept.; 8th Bienn. | 
Rept. of State Live Stock Sanitary Bd.; 4th 
Bienn. Rept. of Forest Service for f. yrs. 
1930 and- 1931. Frankfort, 1931. 
Mont.—Bienn. Rept. of Secy. of State, period 
July 1, 1928, to Je. 30, 1930. Helena, 1930. 
N. C.— llth Rept. of Library Comm. of N. 
C., July 1, 1928, Je. 30, 1930. Raleigh, 1930. 
Md.—Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Mental Hygiene, 
an: 1, 1928, to Sept. 30, 1930. Annapolis, 


S. Dak.—1931 Ann. Rept. of Comr. of Ins. for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1931. Pierre, 1931. 


yr. 1929. | 


Tax Comm., 


N. J.—Bd. of Commerce and Navigation, Ann. | 


om for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Trenton, 


pose of acquiring and installing dry dock in| 


harbor of St. Thomas. 


Reptd. to 8S. . 
1932, Pp S. Feb. 9, 


Veterans 

Bills introduced: 
S. 3666. Byrnes. 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; Finance. 
S. 3667. Byrnes. To amend sec. 19 of World 
War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as amended; Finance. 
S. 3642. Johnson. Relating to premium 


To amend sec. 19 of World | 





rate on certain policies of Govt. insurance; 


| Board, Virgin Islands, to issue bonds for pur-! Finance. 
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In the CONGRESS of the 


UNITED 


STATES 


Proceedings of February 17, 1932 


Senate 


HE SENATE convened at noon, Feb. , 
17. A message was received from 
the President concerning reorganization 
of Government departments. (Full text 
of the message is printed on page 1.) 

A message from the House announced 
passage of the so-called “lame duck” 
amendment (S. J. Res. 14) with amend- 
ments, and also the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bik. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
moved that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendments to the “lame duck” 
amendment and that, conferees be ap- 
pointed. (Discussion on page 1.) Upon 
adoption of the motion, the Vice Presi- 
dent appointed as conferees the fol- 
lowing Senators: Norris; Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, and Walsh (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana. 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas, mi- 
nority leader, secured consent to name 
Senator Neeley (Dem.), of West Vir- 
ginia, to the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice, and Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, to the Capitol Build- 
ings Commission. 

Senator Hastings (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, submitted a minority report 
in regard to the Mooney-Billings data 
considered by the Judiciary Committee. 
(Discussion on page 3.) 

The Senate then proeeeded to the 
consideration of unobjected bills on the 
calendar. 

Upon completion of the catendar, the 
unfinished business, the Glass bill (S. 
3616) for improvement of the Federal 





OR @ SS 
— site 


Reserve System, was laid before the Sen- 
ate. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
proceeded to explain the bill. Senator 
Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, also dis- 
cussed the measure. 

Two amendments were proposed, one 
by Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, to strike out the one-year limita- 
tion during which loans may be made, 
providing the Federal Reserve Board ap- 
proves, on the notes of the borrowing 
member bank. 

The second amendment offered by 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
would have the effect of denying redis- 
count privileges to banks making ioans 
for stock exchange operations. 

The Senate then proceeded to consid- 
eration of executive business, confirming 
among various other nominations that 
of F. Dickinson Letts as associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. 

Upon motion of Senator McNary 
(Rep.), of Oregon, the Senate recessed 
at 4:46 p. m. to noon, Feb. 18. 

v 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Feb. 17. 
Representative Stevenson (Dem.), 
of Cheraw, S. C., called up a resolution 
(H. Res. 145) to print as a public docu- 
ment the Lincoln Day address of Rep- 
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AND PUBLICATIONS _ 


Medical Bull. of Veterans’ Administration, 
Feb., 1932—Vol. 8, No. 2, Feb., 1932, Sub- 
scription price, $1.50 a year. (25-26672) 


| Reappraisements of Merchandise by U. 8S. Cus- 


toms Court—No. 117, Reappraisement Cir. 
Nos. 2196-2207. Subscription price, 75~“cents 
a@ year. (13-2916) 

List of Publications Relating to Foods and 
Cooking—Price List 11, 24th Ed. Free at 
Supt. of Docs. (26-26496) 

Army List and Directory, Jan. 1, 1932. Adj. 
Gen.’s Office, U. S. War Dept. Subscrip- 
tion’ price, $1.50 a year. (9-35106) 

Birds of St. Lawrence Island, Bering Sea— 
No. 2912, Proceedings of U. S. Natl. Mu- 
seum, Vol. 80. Free at Museum. 


resentative Chiperfield (Rep.), of Can- 
ton, Ill. Representative Howard (Dem.), 
of Columbus, Nebr., asked unanimous 
consent to address the House Feb. 18 on 
“the gag rule system,” Minority Leader 
Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., blocked 
the request by objection. 

The House considered the Jones res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 292) to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to aid in 
the establishment of agricultural credit 
corporations by loans for which the res- 
olution would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000. (Discussion of this 
is printed on page 2.) 

The agriculture credit resolution was 
adopted by a vote of 151 ayes to 35 
nays. 

A message from the President regard- 
ing consolidation and coordination of 
governmental agencies was read to the 
Housee. (Full text is printed on page 1.) 

On motion of Representative Jeffers 
(Dem.), of Anniston, Ala., the House dis- 
agreed to the Senate amendment and 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Sqnate on the so-called “lame duck” 
resolution (S. J. Res. 14). The House 
then at 5:05 p. m. adjourned until noon 
Feb. 18. 
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“| protect my voice with LUCKIES” 


Nerve? Why Edmund Lowe's a daredevil 
and a great guy...he was one of the first 


to wea 
Hecan 


the punch and six feet of brawn! He’s a 
college graduate, &ddie might have been 


a big | 
hadn't 


THE LOWE-DOWNI 


r a HIGH HATTO A PRIZEFIGHTI 
get away with it, because he's got 


eague ball player if the movies 
snatched him. He’s a shrewd 


business man and has madé a fortune. 


We don't know how much FOX paid him 
for “THE CISCO KID,” but it was worth it. 
For six years he has smoked LUCKIES. He 
gets paid plenty for most things, but was 
paid nothing for his signed statement. 


We're 


deeply grateful, Edmund Lowe. 


. K. AMERICA: 


“Te’s that delightful taste after a cup of coffee that 
makes LUCKIES a hit with me. And naturally I 
protect my voice with LUCKIES. No harsh irri- 
tants for me...I reach for a LUCKY instead. 
Congratulations on your improved Cellophane 
wrapper. I can open it.” 


Jelanud hg 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection —against irritation = against 
And Moisture-Proof Cellophane Keeps that “Toasted” Flavor Ever Fresh 


ong 


TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE~60 modern minutes with the world’s finest dance orchestras and Walter Winchell, whose gossip of today becomes the news of tomorrow, 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday evening over N. B. C. networks. 
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Profit on Infringing Sales Awarded Tax on Billboards 


ft 


Court Which Decided Original Patent Suit Is 


Held to Have Jurisd 
Defendant Lives 


J. Howarp LeMAN, ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
Estate or Grorce E. BELCHER AND GEORGE 
E. Be.cHer COMPANY 


v. 

KERENTLER-ARNOLD HINGE Last COMPANY. 
Supreme et ae United States. 
0. ; 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

Exits Spear Jr. (Epwarp N. Gopinc and 
Errre. B. Gate with him on the brief), 
for petitioner; Rosert CusHman (OTTO 
F. BartHet and Peter R. Pocock with 
him on the brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 


Mr. Chief Justice Hucues delivered the, 
opinion of the court. 

This is a contempt proceeding against 
the respondent, Krentler-Arnold Hinge | 
Last Company, for violation of a perma- 
nent injunction granted in an infringe-| 
ment suit. j 

In that suit, which was brought by} 
the respondent, a Michigan corporation, | 
in the Federal District Court for the Dis-| 
trict of Massachusetts, the bill of com- 
plaint for the infringement of the re-| 
spondent’s patents was dismissed and, the 
counterclaim of the present petitiohers 
for the infringement of their patent| 
(Peterson patent No. 1195266, for hinged | 
lasts for shoes) was sustained. 300 Fed.| 
834. The decree, as modified, was af- 
firmed by the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
13 Fed. (2d) 796. 


The decree perpetually enjoined the re-| 
spondent from making, using or selling| 
lasts containing the invention covered by 
designated claims of the petitioners’ pat- 
ent and “any substantial or material part 
thereof, or any substantial equivalent or 
colorable imitation thereof.” Final de- 
cree, after accounting, was entered on 
March 1, 1928. 24 Fed. (2d) 423. There- 
_ after the respondent placed upon the mar- 
“ket a ‘sliding link’ hinge which was 
claimed to be a new invention. The peti- 
tioners then (June 4, 1929) brought the 
present proceeding for contempt in the 
court which had entered the decree. 


The order to show cause, with the sup- 
porting affidavits, was served upon the 
respondent by the ‘eae 4 of copies to its 
attorney of record in the infringement 
suit and by the mailing of copies to the 
respondent at its office in Michigan. On 

e June 10, 1929, the attorney of record for 
the respondent in the infringement suit 
filed with the clerk of the court a with- 
drawal of appearance. The respondent 
then appeared specially in the contempt 


iction Even Though 
Outside District 


between such proceedings and those at 
law for criminal contempt which “are 
between the public and the defendant, 
and are not a part of the original cause.” 
In the Gompers case, the contempt pro- 
ceeding had been instituted after the en- 
try of the final decree awarding the per- 
manent injunction and Eos an ap- 
peal from that decree. Id., pp. 421, 422. 

This court held that the proceeding 
had been improperly treated as one for 
criminal contempt, and, as there had been 
a complete settlement of all matters in- 
volved in the equity suit, the contempt 
proceeding was necessarily ended. The 
conclusion of the court was thus stated 
(Id., pp. 451, 452.) “When the main case 
was settled, every a which was 
dependent on it, or a part of it, was also 
necessarily settled—of course without 
prejudice to the power and right of the 
court to punish for contempt by proper 
Seen Worden v. Searls, 121 U 
S. 27. 

If this had been a separate and inde- 
pendent proceeding at law for criminal 
contempt, to vindicate the authority of 
the court, with the public on one side and 
the defendants on the other, it could not, 
in any way, have been affected by any 
settlement which the parties to the equity 
cause made in their private litigation. 
But, as we have shown, this was a pro- 
ceeding in equity for civil contempt where 
the only remedial relief possible was a 
fine payable to the complainant. 


Court’s Jurisdiction 


In Proceedings Discussed 


The company prayed ‘for such relief | 
as the nature of its case may require,’ 
and when the main cause was terminated 
by a termination of all differences be- 
tween the parties, the complainant did 
not require and was not éntitled to any 
compensation or relief of any other char- 
acter. The present proceeding  neces- 
sarily ended with the settlement of the 
main cause of which it is a part.” See 
Michaelson v. United States, 266 U. S. 42, 
64, 65; Oriel v. Russell, 278 U. 8. 358, 363. 
As the proceeding for civil contempt for 
| violation of the injunction should be, 
treated as a part of the main cause, it fol- 
lows that service of process for the pur- 
pose of bringing the respondent within 
the jurisdiction of the District Court of 
Massachusetts was not necessary. The 
reorenees’ was already subject to the 
jurisdiction of the court for the purposes 
of all proceedings that were part of the 
equity suit and could not escape it, so as 





roceeding and moved to dismis$/the re 
ition “for lack of jurisdiction ‘over he 
the motion, affidavits 


respondent.” 
In support of 

Were presented to the effect that the 
authority of the attorney of record in 
the infringement suit was terminated on 
the entry of the final decree, and that 
the respondent had no office or place of 
business in Massachusetts and had not 
manufactured, sold or used within the 
iitate the device of which the petitioners 
complained. The motion was _ denied. 
Upon hearing, the district court held the 
respondent to be guilty of “civil contempt” 
for deliberate violation of the injunction 
and ordered a reference to a master to 
take an account of the profits made by 
the respondent through such violation 
and to ascertain the petitioners’ costs and 
expenses in the contempt proceeding. 


Holdings of Courts 
Regarding Recovery 


On many report, the district court 
eatered & decree for the recovery by the 
jretitioners of $39,576.26 as profits, to- 

ether with counsel fees, expenses and 

terest, making 2 total of $49,292.89. On 
appeal, the circuit court of appeals 
deemed it to be clear that the respondent's 
new device answered in every respect the 
claims of the petitioners’ patent and that 
“the question of infringement is not 
doubtful or even merely colorable, but 
certain.” The circuit court of appeals 
sustained the jurisdiction of the district 
court but held that profits could not be 
recovered. Certain expenses were also dis- 
allowed, and the decree of the district 
court, with respect to the amount of the 
recovery, was vacated. 50 Fed. (2d) 699; 

‘on rehearing Id., 707. This court granted 
a writ of certiorari. 

First. The question of jurisdiction turns 
Lpon the nature and effect of the decree 
in the infringement suit and the rela- 
tion to that suit of the one pro- 
ceeding. When the respondent brought 
the suit in the Federal District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts, it submitted 
itself to the jurisdiction of the court with 
respct to all the issues embraced in the 
suit, including those rtaining to the 
counterclaim of the defendants, petition- 
ers here. Equity Rule 30. See Langdell’s 
Eg. Pleading, chapter 5, section 119; Frank 
L. Young Co. v. McNeal-Edwards Co., 283 
U. S. 398, 400. 

The decree upon the counterclaim bound 
the peapendens personally. It was a de- 
cree which operated ny and 

rpetually upon the respondent in re- 
ation to the prohibited conduct. The 
decree was binding upon the respondent, 
not simply within the District 9f Massa- 
shusetts, but throughout the United 
States. Macaulay v. White Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, 9 Fed. 698; Kessler v. 
Eldred, 206 U. S. 285, 288; Rubber Tire 
Company v. Goodyear Company, 232 JU. 
S. 413, 417; Hart Steel Company v. Rail- 
road Supply Company, 244 U. S. 294, 
298, 299; Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company v. Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 250 U. S. 363, 368; Toledo Com- 
ey Computing Company, 261 U. S 


The respondent could not escape the 
decree by removing from, or staying with- 
out, the District of Massachusetts. Wher- 
ever it might conduct its affairs, it would 
carry with it the prohibition. Disobedi- 
ence constituted contempt of the court 
which rendered the decree, and was none 
the less contempt because the act was 
committed outside the district, as the 
contempt lay in the fact, not in the 
place, of the disobedience to the re- 
quirement. 


Question of Termination 


Of Suit Is Considered 


In view of the nature and effect of the 
decree in the infringement suit, it can 
not be said that the suit was terminated 
in the sense that the court had no fur- 
ther relation to the party subject to its 

rmanent injunction. The terms of the 

juncion continued the relation. The 
question is not one of an attempted re- 
hearing of the merits of the controversy 
which was determined by the final decree, 
or of the modification of that decree, 
fiver the expiration of the term in which 
an application for that purpose could 
T-operly be made. Equity Rule 69; Roe- 
mer v. Simon, 91 U. 8S. 149; Brooks v. 
Railroad Company, 101 U. S. 107; Bron- 
son v. Schulten, 104 U. S. 410, 415. 

This proceeding was for the enforce- 
ment of the decree, and not to review 
or alter it. It was heard and determined 
as :. proceeding for civil, not criminal, 
contempt. 50 Fed. (2d) at p. 701. The 
question of the relation of such a pro- 
seeding to the main suit was fully’ con- 
sider in the case of Gompers v. Buck 
Stove & Range Commnny 221 U. S. 418, 
and it was determined that the proceed- 
ing was not to be regarded as an inde- 
pendent one, but as a part of the original 
cause. 

The court said: “Proceedings for civil 
contempt are between the original parties 
and are instituted and tried as a part of 
the main cause.” Id. at pp. 444, 445. 
The distinction was made in this respect 


‘|that in a proceeding for civ 


: proceeding 


successfully to defy the injunction, by 
absenting itself from the district. 


In Minnesota Company v. St. Paul Com- 
pany, 2 Wall. 609, 633, this court said 
that it had decided “many times” that 
when a bill is filed in the Federal court 
to enjoin a judgment of that court, it was 
“not to be considered as an original bill, 
but as a continuation of the proceeding 
at law; so much so that the court will 
proceed in the injunction suit without 
actual service of subpoena on the de- 
fendant, and though he be a citizen of 
another State, if he were a party to the 
egemen’ at law.” See Dunn v. Clarke, 

Pet. 1, 3; Krippendorf v. Hyde, 110 U. S. 
276, 285; Carey v. Houston & Texas Rail- 
way Co., 161 U. 8S. 115, 128; Merriam v. 
Saalfield, 241 U. 8. 22, 30, 31. 

For similar reasons, after a final de- 
cree a party can not defeat the juris- 
diction of the appellate tribunal by re- 
moving from the furisdiction, as the pro- 
ceedings on appeal are part of the cause. 
Nations v. Johnson, 24 How. 195, 203, 204. 


| Robinson for Vera Alexander, Administratrix, 


In Case of Violation of Injunction By State Opposed 


As Confiseatory 


Advertising Group and Rep- 


resentative of Women’s, 


Clubs Urge Repeal of New. 
Jersey Statute 


» TRENTON, N. J., Feb. 17. 

The New Jersey Billboard Tax Act was 
declared confiscatory and a detriment to 
the industry by a del 
advertisers at a recent legislative hearin 
on three bills (A. 94, 95 and 96) to repea 
the tax and substitute a license fee. 

The hearing was requested by the State 
Committee for the Protection of Road- 
side Beauty, a body composed of the repre- 
sentatives of women’s clubs opposed to 
the repeal. 

No other business is compelled to sub- 
mit to said rigid regulation, said Harry 
F. O’Melia, of Jersey City, chairman of 
the advertising group. The result of the 
3 cents a square foot tax, adopted in 1930, 
has been a tremendous loss to the indus- 
try, he asserted, by reason of the re- 


-|straints it has imposed. 


Edward L. Katzenbach, who apbeared | 
as counsel for the women’s organization 
declared that their interest was in high-| 
way safety as well as beautification. He) 
pointed out that the revenue derived last | 
year from the Act was less than $100,000, | 
which was not a large sum, he said, when | 
spread over the entire industry in the} 
State. If regulation is desirable, and it| 
insisted that it is, the cost should be} 
borne by the advertisers, said Mr. Katzen- | 
bach, rather than made a part of the} 
general tax burden. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court, 


Jan. 17, 1932 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Van Devanter, Mr. Justice McReynolds, 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Suther- | 
land, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Justice Stone 


;and Mr. Justice Roberts. 


J. Forrest McCutcheon, of Fort Worth, | 
Tex.; Lloyd Church, of New York City, 
and Walter G. Riddick, of Little Rock, | 
Ark., were admitted to practice. 


No. 200. Harry M. Blackmer, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America; and 

No. 201. Harry M. Blackmer, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Mandates 
= on motion of Mr. Charles F. Wilson 
or the petitioner. | 

No. —, Original. Ex parte The State of Col- 
orado, petitioner. Motion for leave to file 
pene for writ of mandamus submitted by 

r. Clarence L. Ireland for the petitioner. | 

No. 430. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., as/| 
Owner of the Motorboat ‘Linseed King,” etc., | 
petitioner, v. Hilda M. Hicks, Administratrix, | 
etc., et al.; and | 

No. 444. Vera Alexander, Administratrix of | 
the Estate of James Alexander, deceased, et | 
al., petitioners, v. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, | 
Inc. Argument continued by Miss Elizabeth 


etc., et al.; by Mr. "Lester Hand Jayne for 
Helen Roberts as Administratrix, etc., ét al.; 
and concluded by Mr. D. Roger Englar for 
Spéncer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 

No. 432. William E. Lamb, petitioner, v. 
Sterling B. Cramer et al. Argued by Mr. Ed-| 
ward B. Burling for the petitioner, and by | 
Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald for the respondents. 

No. 433. William E. Lamb, petitioner, 
William A. Schmitt, Receiver, etc. Argued b 
Mr. Edward R. Burling for the petitioner, an 
by Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald and Mr. Sam C. Cook 
for the respondents. 

No. 453. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Com- | 
pany, petitioner, v. Hannah R. Temple, Ad- 
ministratrix, etc. Argument commenced by 
Mr. Thomas W. Davis for the petitioner, and 
continued by Mr, John F. Williams for the 
respondent. 

Adjourned until Feb. 18 at 12 o'clock when 
the day call will be: Nos. 453, 454, 455, 463, 
466, 468, 469 (and 470), 471, 475, and 477. 


v. 





As this court said in Michigan Trust Com- 
pany v. Ferry, 228 U. S. 346, 353, where 
“there is service at the beginning of a 
cause, or if the party submits to the 
jurisdiction in whatever form may be re- 
quired, we ee with the necessity of 
maintaining the physical power and at- 
tribute the same force to the judgment 
or decree whether the party remain 
within the jurisdiction or not. 

“This is one of the decencies of civiliza- 
tion that no one would dispute.” And so, 
with respect to the application of Article 
IV, section 1, of the Constitution, “if a 
judicial proceeding is begun with juris- 
diction over the person of the party con- 
cerned it is within the power of a State 
to bind him by every subsequent order in 
the cause.” Id. 


Requirement for Notice 


In Contempt Proceeding 


In this view, nothing more was required 
in the present case than appropriate notice 
of the contempt proceeding, and that 
notice the respondent received. We do not 
not need to consider the effect of the serv- 
ice of the order to show cause with sup- 
porting affidavits upon the eee who 
still appeared of record as the attorney 
for the respondent. in the equity suit, but 
whose authority was alleged to have been 
terminated, or any question of the 
sufficiency of constructive notice, as the 
respondent had actual notice. 

hile the respondent appeared specially 
for the purpose of objecting to the juris- 
diction of the court, this objection was 
not upon the ground that the respondent 
did not have notice, which manifestly it 
did have, but that it had not been brought 
into the proceeding by service of process 
in that proceeding, which in view of its 
relation to the cause was unnecessary. Its 
objection on that ground being overruled, 
the respondent contested its liability. 

We are of the opinion that the District 
Court had jurisdiction of the contempt 
proceeding and of the respondent. 

Second. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
refused recovery of profits nee ground 

1 contempt 
the relief should be based upon the ‘pecu- 
niary injury or damage’ which the act of 
disobedience caused the complaining party, 
including such reasonable expenses as 
were incurred in the bringing of the pro- 
ceeding. There is no question here that 

| the respondent had made profits through 
the infringing sales in violation of the in- 
junction, and the amount of the profits 
was ascertained, but the appellate court 
held that the petitioners were limited to 





the damages caused by such sales and; 


that no damages had been shown. 

We think that the court erred in im- 
posing this limitation. The fact that a 
for civil contempt is for the 
purpose 0. compensating the injury party, 
and not, as in criminal contempt, to re- 
dress the public wrong, does not require 
so narrow a view of what should be em- 
braced in an adequate remedial award. 

While: the distinction is clear between 
damages, in the sense of actual pecuniary 
loss, and profits, the latter may none the 
less be included in the concept of com- 
pensatory relief. In a_ suit in equity 
against an infringer, profits are recover- 
able not by way of punishment but to in- 
sure full compensation to the party in- 
jured. As this court said in Mowry v. 
Whitney, 14 Wall. 620, 653: “The profits 
which are recoverable against an infringer 
of a patent are in fact a compensation 
for the injury the patentee has sustained 
from the invasion of his right.” 

The court of equity in such cases 7p 
plies familiar principle in “converting the 
infringer ‘into a trustee for the patentee 
as regards the profits thus made.” 
Packet Company v. Sickles, 19 Wall. 611, 
617. This is not to say that there is an 
actual fiduciary relation which would give 
the right to an accounting for profits 
regardless of the existence of a basic claim 
to equitable relief. Root v. Raizway Com- 
pany, 105 U. S. 189, 214, 215. Referring 
to the case last cited, this court succinctly 
stated the controlling principle in its 
opinion in Tilghman v. Proctor, 125 U. 8S. 
136, 148, as follows: 

“But, as has been recently declared by 


this court, upon an elaborate review of 


Tentative Schedule 
Of Supreme Court 


Recess Is Listed From Feb 29 
To March 14 


t Instead of holding sessions of the court 
during the week of Feb. 29, as previously 
scheduled, the Supreme Court of the 
United States will probably recess on Feb. | 
29 for two weeks until March 14, accord- 
ing to a tentative schedule of the court's | 
business for the remainder of the term | 
which has been prepared in the office of | 
the clerk. 

The court will likely postpone until 
March 14 the cases which were specially 
set on the call for Feb. 29, including the 
so-called packers’ consent decree case, ft 
was stated orally. 

The tentative schedule of the court as 
armounced by the clerk’s office, subject to 
subsequent change, follows: 

Feb. 15, argument; Feb. 23, argument; 
Feb. 29, recess. 

March 7, recess; March 14, argument; 
March 21, argument; March 28, argument. 
March 2i, argument; March 28, recess. 

April 4, recess; April 11, recess; April 18, 
argument; April 25, argument. 

May 2, session; May 9, recess; May 16, 
session; May 23, session; May 31, session. 

Argument, 6 weeks; rec 


ess, 9 weeks. 


the cases in this country and in England, 
it is more strictly accurate to say, that a 
court of equity, which has acquired, upon 
some equitable ground, jurisdiction of a 
suit for the in angemners of a patent 
will not send the plaintiff to a court o 
taw to recover damages, but will admin- 
ister full relief, by awarding, as an equiva- 
lent or a substitute for legal damages, a 
compensation computed and measured by 
the same rule that courts of equity apply 
to the case of a trustee who has wrong- 
fully used the trust property for his own 
advantage.” 

Profits are thus allowed “as an equi- 
table measure of compensation.” Hamil- 
}ton Shoe Company v. Wolf Brothers, 240 
lu. S. 251, 259. See, also, Dowagiac Man- 
ufacturing Company v. Minnesota Plow 
Company, 235 U. S. 641, 647. In view of 
the principles governing the broader re- 
lief obtainable in equity, as contrasted 
with those applicable in courts of law, it 
is apparent that there is no necessary 
exclusion of profits from the idea of com- 
pensation in a remedial proceeding. 


ation of outdoor | 


Decisions of 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Actions—Evidence—Proof of casual 
negligence—Failure of evidence to show cause of accident— 


the purpose of boarding one of the cars 


saw the accident and no one could say 


Daily, 2861, Feb. 18, 1932. 


termining insured’s heirs— 





payable to the insured’s heirs determined 
the date of the beneficiary’s déath, under 


| A railroad company could not be held liable, in an action under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, for the death of a brakeman on the theory that the brakeman 
while in the discharge of his duties as such was running along a movirig train for 


and stepped on some soft area or into a 


hole in his pathway and was thereby caused to fall and be run over, where nobody 


with fair certainty how it occurred, and 


where, consistently with the facts disclosed, it might have happened in one of 
several ways and without casual negligence on the part of the company.—Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Co. v. Saxon, Admin., etc. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U. 8, 


WAR RISK INSURANCE—Right to insurance on death of beneficiary—Time of de- 


Disability benefits que under a war risk policy at the time of the insured’s death 
and the commuted sum of the installments due after the beneficiary’s death were 


as of the date of his death and not as of 
section 15 of the War Risk Insurance Act 


of 1919 and section 303 of the Wotld War Veterans’ Act of 1924 as amended by the 


Act of March 4, 1925.—Singleton et al. v. 


8. Daily, 2861, Feb. 18, 1932. 


Cheek, etc., et al. (Sup. Ct. U. 8)—6 U. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Contempt of court—Jurisdiction of court—Counterclaim— 

Where respondent, nonresident plaintiff in original suit, brought suit for in- 
fringement in District Court for the District of Massachusetts it submitted itself to 
the jurisdiction of the court with respect to all issues embraced in the suit, including 
those pertaining to counterclaim of defendants; decree upon counterclaim bound 
respondent personally; the decree operated continuously and perpetually upon re- 
spondent in relation to the prohibited conduct; decree was binding on respondent 
not simply in Massachusetts but throughout the United States; respondent could 
not escape decree by removing from or staying without Massachusetts; disobedience 
was contempt even though act of disobedience was committed outside district — 


Leman, etc., v. Krentler-Arnold Hinge Last Co. 


2860, Feb. 18, 1932. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S.—6 U. S. Daily, 


PATENTS—Contempt of court—Jurisdiction of court— 

Proceeding for contempt of final injunction in patent infringement suit is civil, 
not criminal, and not an independent proceeding but part of the original case; 
service of process for bringing in nonresident against whom injunction had issued 
was not necessary; filing of order to show cause for contempt was sufficient, especially 
when copy was mailed to nonresident and service made on resident attorney who 
had represented it throughout the infringement suit—Leman, etc., v. Krentler- 


Arnold Hinge Last Co. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S..—6 U. 8. Daily, 2860, Feb. 18, 1932. 


PATENTS—Contempt of court—Damages—Profits— 

In proceedings for contempt of injunction in patent infringement suit, petitioner 
is not limited, where respondent has made profit from sales in violation of injunc- 
tion, to damages it can show but is entitled to recover profits, since profits are 
recoverable not by way of punishment but to insure full compensation to party in- 


jured—Leman, etc., v. Krentler-Arnold Hinge Last Co. 


Daily, 2860, Feb, 18, 1932. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. 


PATENTS—Hinged shoe last profits awarded— 
Patent 1195266, Peterson, Hinged Last for Shoes, profits awarded for contempt of 


final injunction —Leman, etc., v. Krentler-Arnold Hinge Last Co. 


S.)—6 U. S. Daily, 2860, Feb. 18, 1932. 


Federal 


OLEOMARGARINE TAX—Injunction—R. 


(Sup. Ct. U. 


Taxation 
8. 3224— 


The product manufactured by respondent was not oleomargarine within ‘the 
meaning of the taxing act, and the imposition of the tax would be arbitrary and 
oppressive, would destroy respondent's business, ruin it financially and inflict loss 
for which it had no adequate remedy at law; under such special and extraordinary 
facts and circumstances, section 3224 of the Revised Statutes does not apply, and 


Daily, 2860, Feb, 18, 1932. 


pany of Florida. (Sup. Ct. U. S.)—6 U.S. 


the respondent was entitled to an injunction prohibiting collection of the tax.— 
Miller v. Standard Nut Margarine Company of Florida. 


(Sup. Ct. U. S)—6 U. S. 


REFUNDS AND CREDITS—Restraining assessment and collection—R. S. 3224— 
Section 3224 of the Revised Statutes which provides that no suit for the purpose 
of restraining the assessment or collection of any tax shall be maintained in any 
court does not lay down an absolute rule; extraordinary and exceptional circum- 
stances render its provisions inapplicable—Miller v. Standard Nut Margarine Com- 


Daily, 2860, Feb. 18, 1932. 





growing out of the sinking of a 45-foot 


York Harbor on Dec. 20, 1926, resulting 
in the loss of many lives and personal in- 
juries, should be determined in admiralty 
proceedings or under a State workmen’s 
compensation statute was argued before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on Feb. 17. 

The launch, belonging to Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., was transporting the 
men from New York to its plant in New 
Jersey, the court was told, and during the 
journey the launch sank as a result of 
encountering ice. The men on board, it 
was explained, consisted of employes of the 
launch owner, those who had been en- 
gaged to work and were being transported 
to begin their work, and others who were 
nonemployes. 

The cases in which the arguments were 
heard, those of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 


ander et al. v. Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., No. 444, were argued by D. Robert 
Englar for the owner of the launch and 
by Miss Elizabeth Robinson and Lester 
Hand Jayne for the claimants. 


Liability Admitted 


By Boat Owner 


The boat owner, Mr. Englar stated in 
beginning his argument on Feb. 16, ad- 
mitted liability for the accident but sought 
to limit its liability under the provisions 
of the Federal Limited Liability Act to 
the value, $1,500, of the wrecked launch. 
The lower courts denied the right to limit 
the liability, it was explained, and held 
that those men who had been told to 
report to work but had not begun their 
duties could recover in the admiralty pro- 
ceeding, as well as the nonemployes, but 
ruled that the employes of the boat owner 
at its plant in New Jersey should be re- 
|mitted to their claims under the New 
| Jersey Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
| Mr. Englar argued that the boat owner 
{had no knowledge of the condition under 
which the disaster occurred, that it re- 
sulted solely from the failure of the mas- 
ter of the vessel to obey an order not to 
navigate when ice was on the river, and 
that therefore the limited liability statute 
was applicable. 





The respondent insists that this con- 
tempt proceeding is not a suit in equity, 
but, as we have seen, the proceeding is 
a part of the main cause in equity and 
is for the enforcement of the decree, and 
there is no reason why in such a pro- 
ceeding equitable principles should not 
control the measure of relief to be ac- 
corded to the injured party. It is also 
urged that an award of profits involves 
a discovery and accounting from a party 
charged with a penal liability. 

This argument is also based on a mis- 
conception of the nature of the proceed- 
ing which is not penal, but remedial, and 
the remedy should be complete. ‘ Ac- 
cordingly it has been repeatedly assumed 
that, in a proceeding for civil contempi 
for disobedience to an injunction granted 
in an infringement suit, the profits de- 
rived from the violation of the injunction 
are recoverable. Worden y. Searls, 121 
S. 14, 25; Matter of Christensen Engineer- 
ing Neng oy 194 U. S. 458, 460; Gordon 
v. Turco-Halvah Company, 247 Fed. 487, 
490, 492; McKee Glass Company v. H. C. 
Fry Glass Company, 248 Fed. 125, 127. 


We are of the opinion that the district |tained that since the claimants had been | 


court properly allowed the profits in ques- 
tion, and, in this respct, the decree of the 
circuit court of appeals modifying the 
decree of the district court is reversed and 
that of the district court affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 


Mr. Justice McReynolds is of the opin- | 


It also was urged that the group of men 
who had not yet begun their work at the 
plant were also empioyes and that there- 
fore claims for their deaths and injuries 
could not be recovered in admiralty but 
only under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. These men, Mr. Engiar said, had 
applied for employment at the plant, been 
given time slips, and told to report to 
work to unload a ship. They reported, but 
the ship had not arrived, and they were 
told to report the next day. On the next 
day, the ship having arrivedathey were 
being transported to the plant when the 
disaster occurred, it was explained. 

Rebutting the claim for limitation of lia- 
bility, Miss Robinson declared that the 
shipowner had not taken adequate pre- 
cautions for determining whether the 
motor launch would encounter ice, had 
overloaded the vessel, and maintained an 
insufficient crew, and therefore is not en- 
titled to the protection of the limited lia- 
bitity statute. 

Both counsel for the claimants main- 


brought into the admiralty proceeding by 
the launch owner, restrained from pro- 
ceeding otherwise with their claims, and 
had litigated the question of liability, all 
claimants were entitled to ‘have their 
claims determined by the admiralty court 


Jurisdiction of Compensation Tribunal 


And Admiralty Court Is Considered 


Supreme Court Hears Case Involving Damages in Sinking 
Of Launch With 78 Workers Aboard 


A controversy as to whether claimsand proceeding with claims under the 


motor launch loaded with 78 men in New | 


Inc., v. Hicks et al., No. 430, and Alex-! 


State compensation law, it was urged. 

As to the men who had applied. for 
work and told to return, Miss Robinson 
contended that they were not employes. 
The status of employer and employe had 
never arisen, she said, as was determined 
by the lower courts. 

Mr. Jayne related that after claims had 
been filed against the shipowner, it sought 
the protection of limited liability in the 
|court of admiralty. It secured an injunc- 
tion, he said, restraining the prosecution 
of claims of both employes and nonem- 
ployes in other forums. The claimants 
were required, he explained, to litigate 
the matter in the admiralty court. In 
such a situation, Mr. Jayne maintained, 
the admiralty court “should do equity as 
to all parties.” Pursuance of the pro- 
cedure under the compensation statute 
would not now afford the claimants the 
benefits intended to be conferred by such 
legislation, it was pointed out. 


New Ruling Is Sought 
On Conflict in Jurisdiction 


In rebuttal, Mr. Englar said the claim- 
ants and not the shipowner had repudiated 
the application of the compensation stat- 
ute. He also maintained that the opera- 
tion of the New Jersey law was not ex- 
cluded or affected by the general maritime 
law or by the statutes permitting the 
limitation of liability. 

Asked by Mr. Chief Justice Hughes as 
to whether, if the liability of the ship 
owner had been limited by the lower 
courts, it would .prevent the employes 
from maintaining claims under the State 
compensation statute, Mr. Englar re- 
sponded that “I do not know the answer 
but am inclined to think not,’ such an 
issue was not involved in the case, he 
said. 
| Mr. Englar concluded by stating that 
the court is asked by the claimants to take 
a step “far beyond” the limitations of its 
| prior decisions in cases involving conflict 
| between the admiralty jurisdiction and 
State workmen’s compensation statutes. 





|Oklahoma Issues Rules 


On New Income Tax Law 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Feb. 17. 
| Regulations covering the new income 
|tax law of 1931 have been issued by the 
State Tax Commission. The regulations 
were promulgated pursuant to section 20 
of the law, and are numbered from 1 to 
137, inclusive. 


Study of Tax Problems 
Is Begun in Minnesota 


Sr. Paut, MINN., Feb. 17. 


A study of the Minnesota tax problem 
has been begun by Governor Olson's tax 
committee. At a recent meeting of a sub- 
committee, a tentative program embracing 
the following 12 subjects was adopted: 

A State income tax. 

State control of local expenditures and 
bond issues. 

More scientific property assessment by 
county or district assessors, instead of 
township assessors. 

A sales tax on luxuries. 

More effective administration of 
intangibles tax. 
| Supervision of rural schools by county 
| agencies. 

imination of township organizations 

Restoration of exempt property to the 
tax rolls and discontinuing issuance of tax 
exempt bonds. 

Taxation of domestic and foreign cor- 


the 





ion that the proceedings should have been|in accordance with equitable principles. | porations. 


dismissed for lack of jurisdiction over the 
respondent. 


The employes should not now, five years 
after the disaster, be relegated to filing 


Inheritance and gift taxes. 
Distribution of tax revenue. 











AvTHoRIZzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Berne 
PusBLISHED WirHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DatLy 


Right to Enjoin Collection of Tax 


Upon Oleomargarine Is Sustained 


Supreme Court Declares That Federal Statute 
Prohibiting Suit to Restrain Exaction of Any 
Levy Does Not Lay Down Absolute Rule 


Peter H. MILLER, INDIVIDUALLY AND AS COL- 
LECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT OF FLORIDA 


v. 
Sranparp Nut MaArGARINE COMPANY OF 
FLoripa. 
JostaH T. Rose, COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE FOR THE DISTRICT OF GEORGIA 


v. 
STANDARD NuT MARGARINE COMPANY OF 
FLoripA. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
Nos. 251-252. 

On writs of certiorari to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit. 

Watney NortH Seymour, Special As- 
sistant to the Attorney General (THomas 
D. Txacuer, Solicitor General; G. A. 
Youncaquist, Assistant Attorney General; 
CLaupE_R. Brancu, SEWALL Key, and A. 
H. Conner, Special Assistants to the 
Attorney General; Erwin N. GRISWwoLp, 


C. M. CHarest, General Counsel, Bureau | tae 


of Internal Revenue, and Harrison F. 
McConneLL, Special Attorney, Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, .with him on the 


brief), for petitioners; Grorce N. Mur- | 


pock and E. M. McItvarne (A. Y. Mitam, 
Rost. R. Miram and James C. Davis, 


with them on the briefs) , for respondent. | 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 15, 1932 


| Mr. Justice Burier delivered the opinion | 
| of the court. 


Respondent, a manufacturer of “South- 
ern Nut Product,” brought this suit in the 
Southern District of Florida to restrain pe- 
titioner from collecting from respondent 
or from dealers selling its product, any 
tax purporting to be levied under the 


209, as amended by the Act of May 9, 
1902, 32 Stat. 194. Petitioner answered 
denying the essential allegations of the 
complaint. Respondent applied for a tem- 
porary injunction, the court found that it 
would suffer irreparable injury unless pe- 
titioner be restrained pending the final 
disposition of the case and granted the 
application. 


Permanent Injunction 


Granted to Respondent 

At the trial respondent introduced oral 
and documentary evidence together with 
specimens of the product sought to be 


taxed. The court found that the material | 


allegations of the complaint were estab- 
lished by the evidence and granted per- 
manent injunction. The record states in 
condensed from the substance of the 
testimony but does not contain the docu- 
ments which were made exhibits and in- 
troduced in evidence. 


testimony brought up, that omitted ex- 
hibits constitute a material part of the 


evidence received and that the record is| 


consistent with the trial court’s conclu- 


sion in respect of the facts; it held R. S., | 
section 3224, does not apply and affirmed | 


the decree. 49 F. (2d) 79, 82, 85. 
That section declares (26 U. S. C., sec- 
tion 154): “No suit for the purpose of 


restraining the assessment or collection of | 


any tax shall be maintained in any court”. 


This was commenced Dec. 26, 1929. The | 
was inserted between those words and 


complaint, the evidence contained in the 
record and documents of which judicial 
notice may be taken show the following 
facts. 

In April, 1928, respondent commenced 
and thereafter carried on at Jacksonville, 
Fla., the manufacture and sale of South- 
ern Nut Product. It contained no animal 
fat but was made exclusively of cocoanut 
oil, peanut oil, salt, water and harmless 
coloring matter; it was sold in one pound 
cartons for cooking, baking and season- 
ing. Respondent built up a valuable 
business in the sale of the product to 
dealers in Florida and other States. 

In January, 1922, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue issued to the Higgins 
Manufacturing Company a permit to man- 
ufacture and sell “Nut-Z-All” without 


paying the oleomargarine tax thereon. He) 


revoked the permit in December of the 
same year and purported to assess such 
a tax upon some of that product. The 
company, having ps it under protest to 
the collector in Rhode Island, brought an 
action against him in the United States 
District Court for that State to recover 
the amount so exacted. ; 
After hearipg evidence, including the 
testimony of chemists in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue called in behalf of the 
collector, the court in April, 1924, found 
that the product was not made in imita- 
tion or semblance of butter, was not in- 
tended to be sold as or for butter and 
was not oleomargarine or taxable as such. 
297 Fed. 644. Thereupon the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury 
promulgated the court’s decision as Treas- 
ury Decision 3590, thus informing all con- 


cerned that the product was not subject | 


to the tax. 
Tax Ruling Contrary 


To Decree of Court 

In August, 1924, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, in answer to an eg votd made by 
the Institute of Margarine Manufacturers 
as to the taxability of “Nut-Z-All,” sent 
a letter stating: “The court, having held 
the product to be not taxable as oleomar- 


garine, the fact that retailers advertise | 


and sell it as butter, or as a substitute for 
butter, would not render them or the 
manufacturers liable under the internal 
revenue law.” , 

April 1, 1927, the Commissioner, con- 


trary to the court’s decree, Treasury De- | 
cision 3590 and his deputy’s response to) 


the Institute’s inquiry, promulgated Treas- 
ury Decision 4006 which declared products 
similar to ““Nut-Z-All” taxable as oleomar- 
garine if colored to look like butter. Then 
the Higgins Manufacturing Company 
brought suit in the Federal court for 
Rhode Island to restrain the collector 
from enforcing the tax on its product. 
The court, upon the allegations of the 
complaint admitted by motion to dismiss, 


found that the facts there alleged in re- | 


spect of taxability were identical with 
these shown in the earlier case; that the 
colleetor was threatening to enforce the 
tax which had been adjudged illegal; that 
if the tax should be collected plaintiff's 
business would be ruined and, July 18, 
1927, granted temporary injunction, 20 F. 
(2d) 948, which was made permanent in 
December following. 


In July, 1927, the Baltimore Butterine | 
Company brought suit in the Supreme | 


Court of the District of Columbia to en- 
~—_ the Commissioner and his deputy 
rom enforcing the tax as declared in 
Treasury Decision 4006 against its product 
“Nu-ine” which was identical in content 
and appearance with “Nut-Z-All” made 


by the Higgins Manufacturing Company | 


and Southern Nut Product made by re- 
spondent in this case. 
the product not taxable and granted a 
permanent injunction. 


No appeal was taken in any of the} 


cases above mentioned. And the peti- 
tioner, by letter, answering an 
made by respondent, advised respondent 
that its product would not be taxable as 


oleomargarine. 


Contends Exaction of Tax 


W ould Destroy Business 


Relying on the decision in Higgins Mfg. 
Co. v. Page, 297 Fed. 644, Treasury De- 
cision 3590, the deputy commissioner’s let- 


above referred to, respondent believed the 
product which it proposed to manufacture 
and sell would not be taxable as oleomar- 
garine and, upon receipt of petitioner’s 
letter, commenced manufacture and sale 
of the protare. 

In 1928, pursuant to instructions sent 
him by the deputy commissioner stating 


;u 


| tion of penalties 


that respondert’s product was held tax- 
}able as colored oleomargarine, the peti- 
| tioner demanded and threatened to collect 
}a tax of 10 cénts a pound upon respond- 
ent’s product. But petitioner made no 
effort to collect the tax on “Nut-Z-All” 
which at the time of the trial was being 
sold-in Florida. 


Excluding.the tax from cost, respond- 
ent’s net profit was approximately 3 cents 
per pound. The enforcement of the Oleo- 
margarine Act against respondent would 
impose a tax that respondent would be 
unable to pay, would subject it to heavy 
penalties and the forfeiture of its plant 
together with the materials and manufac- 
tured product on hand, and would de- 
Stroy its business. 


The complaint asserts that the exac- 
tion of 10 cents per pound, while in the 
guise of a tax, is really a penalty im- 
posed to eliminate competition with but- 

and is therefore in excess of the 
power granted_to the Congress by the 
Constitution. But, having regard to Mc- 
Cray v. United States, 195 U. 8. 27, 59, 
we treat the imposition laid by the act 
nm oleomargarine as a valid excise tax. 
The rule that section 3224 does not ex- 
tend to suits brought to restrain collec- 
(Lipke v. Lederer, 259 
U. S. 557, 562. Royal Drug Co. v. Wardell, 
260 U. S. 386) does not apply 

Petitioner does not here assign as error 
the finding below that respondent’s prod- 
uct was not oleomargarine He seeks re- 
versal upon the grounds that the statute 
forbids injunction against the -collection 
of the tax even if erroneously assessed; 


;that this assessment was made by the 
Oleomargarine Act of Aug. 2, 1886, 24 Stat. | 


Commissioner under color of his office, 

was not arbitrary or capricious and that, 

if there is any exceptign to the applica- 

— . *. section 3224, ‘this case is not 
n it. 


Held Not Taxable 





As Oleomargarine 


We are of opinion that, as held below 
and here claimed by respondent, the 
product in question was not taxable as 
oleomargarine defined by section 2 of the 
act of 1886. It is as follows: 

That for the purposes of this act certain 
manufactured substances, certain extracts, 
and certain mixtures and compounds, in- 
cluding such mixtures and compounds with 
butter, shall od known and designated as 
“oleomargariné,” namely: All substances 





The Circuit Court | 
of Appeals found, and it appears from the | 


b 
j Act of July 10, 1930, 46 Stat. 1022, effective 


|nething in the Act, 


heretofore known as oleomargarine, oleo, 
oleomargarine-oil, butterine, lardine, suine, 
and neutral; all mixtures and compounds 
of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarite-oil, 
butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all 
lard extracts and tallow extracts; and all 
mixtures and compounds of tallow, beef-fat, 
suet, lard, lard-oil, vegetable-oil annotto, 
and other coloring matter, intestinal fat, 
and offal fat made in imitation or semblance 
of butter, or when so made, calculated or 
intended to be sold as butter or for butter, 


_ That definition remained in force until 
edly 10, 1931. It was amended the 


12 months later, the material parts of 
which are printed in the margin. (Note 
No. 1.) The hyphen in the phrase “vege- 
table-oil” was eliminated and a comma 


“annotto.”. Words added are shown 


1 in 
italics and words deleted are within 
brackets. 


When the Act of 1886 was passed vari- 


;Ous imitations of and substitutes for but- 


ter, the principal ingredients of which 
were the fats of cattle and swine, were 
ving manufactured and sold in large 
quantities. Products such as respondent’s 
which contain no-animal fat were un- 
known and were not made in substantial 
quantities until much later. There is 
or that has been 
brought to our attention, to suggest that 
Congress anticipated the development of 
the art later to occur. 


Use of Coloring Held 
Wrongly Interpreted 


Annotto had long been used to color 
butter and cheese and was then being 
used to make oleomargarine resemble 
butter. It is a coloring material found 
in assocition with the oil content of the 
covering of certain tree seeds. When pre- 
pared for sale and use the colorant is 
contained in a stiff oily mass that was 
then well known in the market. The 
words “vegetable-oil annotto” appropri- 
atel describe that substance. ‘he 
hyphen between ‘vegetable’ and “oil” 
and the absence of any punctuation mark 
following them signify that the words so 
compounded qualify “annotto” and indi- 
cate such coloring material was meant. 
And that construction is strongly sup- 
ported by the use in the same connection 
of the words “and other coloring matter.” 

Regulations promulgated under the act 
omit the hyphen and add a comma thus 
making the phrase to read “vegetable oil, 
annotto.” The Commissioner’s determina- 
tion that respondent’s product is oleo- 
margarine necessarily was based on that 
version. It is elementary that tax laws 
are to be interpreted liberally in favor 
of taxpayers and that words definin; 
things to be taxed may not be extende 
beyond their clear import. 


Doubts must be resolved against the 
Government and in favor of taxpayers. 
United States v. Merriam, 263 U. S. 179, 
188. Bowers v. N. Y. & Albany Co., 273 
U. S. 346, 350. The legislative history and 





inquiry | 
}rule that, 


| passage of the Amendatory Act of 1930 


show that the Commissioner as well as 
the Congress found that an enlargement 
of the definition was necessary in order 
to cover products such as respondent’s. 
The language used in the original act 
was not sufficiently clear and definite to 
eerney products containing no animal 
at. 


The Commissioner’s rendition of the 
governing phrase was without warrant. 
His determination that respondent's prod- 
uct was oleomargarine and taxable under 
the act was erroneous and, in view of his 
earlier interpretations and the court de- 
cisions which had become final, must be 
held arbitrary and capricious. It was 
without force. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission v. Louis. & Nash. R. R. Co., 227 
U. S. 88, 91 Kwock Jan Fat v. White, 
253 U. S. 454, 457, 464. United States vy. 
Mann, 2 Brock. 9, 11. 


Independently of, and in cases arising 
prior to, the enactment of the provision 
(Act of March 2, 1867, 14 Stat. 475) which 
became R. S., section 3224, this court in 
harmony with the rule generally followed 
in courts of equity held that a suit will 
not lie to restrain the collection of a tax 
upon the sole ground of its illegality. The 
principal reason is that, as courts are 
without authority to apportion or equal- 
ize taxes or -to make assessments, such 


The court held|SUits would enable those liable for taxes 


in some amount to delay payment or pos- 
sibly to escape their lawful burden and 
- 2 re — and thwart the col- 
ection of revenues for the su 
Government. Sones 06 ee 
And this court likwise recognizes the 
in cases where complainant 
shows that in addition to the illegality of 
an exaction in the guise of a tax there 
exist special and extraordinary circume 
stances sufficient to bring the case within 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.) 


Park View Hotel 


ter to the Institute and the sapenctiens | 


Hollywood by the S@@ 





FLORIDA 


Modern hotel. 100 rooms, each with private 
beth or ensuite; American plan; radical rate 
reduction $84.00 weekly, two persons; twin beds, 

W. J. LOWE, Manager 
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PUBLIC UT 


Refinancing Pla 


For Tide Water 
Utilities Outlined 


Resultant Profit Shown at 
Federal Investigation by 
Examiner in Analysis of 
Insull Holding Company 


Profits resulting from the refinancing 
of the Tide Water Power Company in 
1929, following the organization of Sea- 
board Public Service Company, the parent 
company, were described in testimony) 
Feb. 17 before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its investigation of public util- 
ity operations. Tide Water is an_operat-| 
ing utility in North Carolina. Through | 
Seaboard, which is a subholding company | 
of National Public Service Corporation, a 
subsidiary of National Electric Power 
Company, the company is indirectly con- 
trolled by the Insull group of holding 
companies, it was shown. 

Aaron J. Hughes, examiner, testified | 
that profits of $1,560,000 accrued to Tide 
Water as a result of the transfer by Na- 
tional Public Service of its holdings ‘in 
Tide Water and other companies to Sea- 
board at the organization of Seaboard in 
September, 1928. 


Tells of Refinancing 
The transfer was made as of Febru- 


|York Senate by John A. Hastings, 


ILITIES 


a i nsurance Writing 


By Banks Proposed 


Bill Offered in New York Senate 
To Allow Savings Banks to 
Form Life Companies 


Atpany, N. Y., Feb. 17. 
A bill has been introduced in the New 
of | 
Brooklyn, to amend the insurance and 
banking laws by permitting any savings | 
bank with undivided profits in excess of} 
$100,000 unallocated to dividends to adopt, | 
upon the approval of the Superintendent ; 
of Banks, a resolution to organize a life 
insurance company. | 

It is provided that nonmedical . partici- | 
pating policies not exceeding $1,000 on a! 
single life may be issued upon the lives) 
of men and women between the ages of; 
18 and 65 years. The policies could be} 
cancelled within a year from date of issue | 
after examination by a physician of the 
Savings bank insurance corporation. 

Premium rates would be “not less than/| 
the lowest rate charged by domestic life | 
insurance companies writing participating | 
life insurance wtihin this State.” 

The payment of commissions for the} 
| placing of business is prohibited. The Su- 
| perintendent of Insurance would prescribe , 
|rules and regulations for the conduct of 
savings bank insurance corporations, ap-| 
prove application and policy forms, rates, | 
reserves and dividend payments and pre- 
scribe the maximum amount of insurance 








ary, 1928, at which time there was a re- 
financing of Tide Water & Florida Power 
Corporation, according to the examiner. 
At the same time, he said, Seaboard took 
over Tide Water’s investments in Florida | 
Power, consisting of common stock and| 
bonds. 

In transferring the common stock of 
Florida Power to Seaboard, Tide Water | 
took a profit of $603,591 and certain of 
the bonds which had been acquired at 75 
were resold in the refinancing at 88, re- 
sulting in a profit of $951,080 to Tide 
Water, he declared. 


Loss of Dividends 

The examiner testified that with the 
loss of dividends from Florida stock and 
the interest on the bonds, Tide Water's 
revenue was insufficient to meet its pre- 
ferred stock dividend requirements and 
ay the interest on its ore bonds. 
e company then called all of its pre- 
ferred stock, then outstanding, amounting 
to approximately. $4,500,000, at a total pre- 
mium and extra dividend cost of $678,842 
and all of its bonds outstanding, amount- 
ing to $12,648,000, at a total premium and 
extra dividend cost of $518,000, it was 
testified. 


that may be issued by any such corpo-| 
| ration in a year. 
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Statements on Haiti-Protested 


In Letter of Secretary Stimson 


Text of Communication to Senator Smoot Re: 
views Financial Condition of Island 


T 


ings of Senator Smoot’s Committee. 
the issue of Feb. 16.) 


My dear Senator Smoot: A copy of the 
testimony of Georges N. Leger, of Haiti, 
before the Senate Finance Committee on 
Feb. 10, which you were good enough to 
have sent to the Department, has been read 
through and, while it would require an 
excessively long letter to answer all the 
points and misstatements which occur in 
his testimony, I do desire to make certain 
observations as to the facts disclosed by 
the Department’s records with respect to 


some of the principal points which he raised 
and which I will ask you to be so good as 
to have incorporated in the Record. 

On Jan. 20 I transmitted to you a letter 
dated Jan. 15 from the Minister of iti, in 
which he said in substance that In the 
course of the inquiry being conducted by 
your Committee a statement of extreme 
gravity was made by the representative of 
an important New York banking house to 
the effect that commissions are generally 
paid to the governments of Latin American 
contracting loans in the United States and 
that the exorbitant profits allotted to the 
syndicates which make these loans thus 
serve to cover in part these illicit commis- 
sions. 

The Minister stated that this is an at- 


Profits in Purchase 


tack on the honor of all governments that 
have contracted loans in the United States 
and it is in particular an attack on the 
Republic of Haiti. He accordingly asked 
that the most complete light be thrown on 
the conditions, under which the Haitian 


Of Keystone Utilities 
Property Described 


| 


Transcript of Testimony at) 
| Federal Inquiry Concerns | 
Acquisition of Interests in 


Pennsylvania Group 
! 


| Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Feb. by Aaron 
J. Hughes, Examiner of the Federal 
Trade Commission, appearing as a 
witness in connection with the Com- 
mission's investigation into financial 





Security Transactions Described 


Mr. Hughes testified that the bonds 
called for redemption were replaced by 
an issue of bonds in the amount of $5,- 
300,000 and that the annual bond interest 
was thereby reduced from $686,692 to only 
$265,000. With the — and retirement 
of all preferred stocks the only capital 
stock outstanding was 38,563 shares of 


common, all of which, except 15 shares, | 


was held by Seaboard. 


Tide Water then offered the holders of | 


the common stock three shares of new 
common stock (similar in all respects to 
the old stock) and six-tenths of a share 
of $6 preferred no par stock for each 


share of the old common, the examiner | 
stated. The $6 preferred stock was set | 


up on the books at $93 a share. 

After this exchange, the book value of 
stock outStanding consisted of 115,689 
shares of new common stock valued at 
$714,281 and 23,133 shares of no par pre- 
ferred valued at $2,151,369, or a total of 

2,865,650 as compared to the amount of 
7,352,050 prior to the refinancing, accord- 
ing to the examiner. 


Adjustment of Valaution Explained 


It was set forth that the new common | 
stock was set up on the books at $1,887,- | 


720 instead of $714,281 and was_ subse- 
quently adjusted to $1,870,996 at Dec. 31, 
1930. The book value of this stock was 
increased by crediting to the common 
stock account such items as capital sur- 
plus and profit on sale of the securities 


of Florida Power and charging to the) 


same account, under the head of “Refi- 


nancing Expenses,” the premium on the | 


preferred stock and bonds retired and 
unamortized debt and discount expenses. 

In this manner, the examiner said, the 
company took full advantage of the capi- 
tal surplus it had set up on its books, 
through revaluation of its properties, and 


at the same time wrote off approximately | 
$2,735,000 in unamortized .debt discount | 


and expense, premiums on retired stocks 


and bonds, commission and expense on | 


stock sales, and other expenses. 


activities of power and gas utilities, 
| was begun in the issue of Feb. 17 
| and proceeds as follows: 


| 
| Q. I take it that the shares of the five 
companies just named were transferred by 
|the National Public Service Corporation to 
Keystone Public Service Corporation in ex- 
change for 25,000 shares of the Keystone’s| 
stock? Is that the way you understand it? A. 
That is correct. 

Q. Now how and for what price, or at 
what cost, had the National Public Service 
Corporation had acquired these stocks which 
it transferred to the Keystone? | 

A. These stocks with a total par value of 
$3,656,350 were purchased from the American 
Electric Power Company under agreement of | 
Jan. 1, 1925, at a net cost of $2,661,000 #08 | 
the above stocks. ! 

Q. Did the original purchase include other | 
securities, and was the original purchase 
paid for in cash and notes? A. Yes. | 

Q. The net cost was $2,661,000? A. Yes. | 

Q. But the 25,000 shares of Keystone Pub- | 
lic Service Corporation stock were set up on 
the books of National Public Service Corpora- 
tion at what figure? A. $3,161,000. 

Q. That is a difference of how much? A. 
$500,000. 
| Q. What treatment was accorded this $500,- | 
! 000 on the books of the National Public, 
Sérvice Corporation? | 

A. This amount was credited to the earned | 
surplus account. | 

Q. Now when the National Public Service | 
Corporation transferred to the, Municipal Serv- | 
ice Company the stock of the Keystone Public , 
Service Corporation, at what sum was the 
| transfer made? 

A. Transferred at $3,161,000, plus the inter- 
est from Jan. 1 to May 28, 1925, which | 
amounted to $77.971.33. 

Q. How was this interest treated on the} 
books of the National Public Service Cor- 
poration? 

A. This interest was carried in the invest- 
ment account as a credit balance until De- | 
|cember, 1928. It was then transferred, $20,-/ 
778.40 of the amount being credited to the|} 
investment cost of the Municipal Service 
Company common stock, and the balance of | 
$57,192.93 was credited to the suspense ac-| 
count—"Charges Applicable to Surplus of | 
Keystone Public Service Corporation,” which | 
had previously been charged with the inter- | 
est paid to American Electric Power Com- | 
pany on the purchase of the various capital 








loan of 1922 was contracted in the United 
States and the profits which were made on 
this occasion by the National City Bank of 
New York and commissions which may have 
been paid to persons who participated in 
the negotiation of this loan. 

In a_ subsequent letter dated Jan. 29, 
which I had the honor to forward to you 
on Feb. 1, the Minister stated that as he 
himself could not testify he had asked Mr. 
Leger to come to Washington for this pur- 
pose and he would like to have arrange- 
ments made for him to testify. 


; Charges of Haitian 


At Hearing Cited 


A reading of the testimony fails to show 
that Mr. Leger was concerned with the 
phase of the matter which was apparently 
troubling the Haittan Minister, as he did 
not go into the matter of commissions other 
than to say that Mr. Mitchell of the Na- 
tional City Bank testified of the profit made 
by his bank. He apparently was not inter- 
ested in finding out whether any Haitian 
Officials had received commissions which ap- 
peared to be the motive behind the Minis- 
ter's two letters under reference. 

Mr. Leger asserted at very considerable 
length that the Haitian people had never 
desired to make a loan in the United States 
market; that the loan was forced on Haiti 
by the American Government “for purely 
political reasons." He also charged the 
various financial advisers with using bad 
judgment in connection with the purchase 
of Haitian bonds and did not scruple to say 
that they “made the Haitian Government 
go into the stock market.” 

This charge is repeated a number of 
times. He also charges the financial ad- 
visers with bad judgment in the purchase 
of francs for retiring the French debt and 
he makes a number of other assertions re- 
garding martial law, the election of Presi- 
dent Borno, et cetera, which will be cov- 
ered later on in this letter. 

With reference to Mr. Leger’s statement 
that the loan of 1922 was forced on a reluc- 
tant Haiti for political motives, I will set 
forth the position of Haiti when the Ameri- 
can financial reorganization took place, after 
the signing of the Treaty of 1915. 

The external debt of Haiti in 1915 
amounted to 120,912,062 francs, or approxi- 
mately in the exchange of that time, to 
some $24,182,000. The internal debt at the 
Same time was estimated at $7,514,686, or an 
estimated total debt of $31,696,686. 

The foreign debt of Haiti arose from 
three loan issues made in 1875, 18 and 
1910. The issue of 1875 was a 5 per cent 
loan and the Department has no record of 
the price which the Haitian Government 
received therefor. It was offered to the pub- 
lic at 86. 19,252,560 francs were outstanding 
in 1915. The loan of 1896 was a 6 per cent 
loan which was offered to the public at 80. 

Again the Department's figures do not 
show the amount that Haiti received there- 
for, Of this loan, 37,638,500 francs were 
outstanding in 1915. The 1910 loan was a 
5 per cent loan, 64,021,000 francs of which 
were Outstanding in 1915. This loan was 
sold to the public for 8815. The Republic 
.. Haiti received 72.3 less gratuities, et 
cetera. 


Testimony on Repayment 


HE Department of State on Feb. 16 made public a letter from the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, to Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, in which Mr. Stimson took exception to statements 
which M. Georges Leger, of Haiti, made in regard to Haitian finances during hear- 


(A summary of the letter was published in 
The letter follows in full text: 


existing merely because the Financial Ad- 
viser was permitting the Haitian Govern- 
ment to use for operating expenses certain 
of the customs revenues which were al- 
lotted to the payment of the outstanding 
foreign loans and the floating indebtedness 
above mentioned. 

Haiti's credit, as stated by the Senate 
Select Committee, was exhausted both at 
home and abroad when our Administration 
took over and the Financial Adviser could 
no longer leave unheeded the just demands 
of Haiti's creditors. 


Claims Commission 


Set Up by America 


Under the American Administration a 
Claims Commission was set up to adjudicate 
all outstanding claims and the floating in- 


debtedness against the government. On 
Jan. 1, 1922, the Financial Adviser com- 
pletely amortized the loan of 1875, and on 
Dec. 31, 1922, the loan of 1896. 

The total outstanding indebtedness of 
Haiti had been increased from 1915 through 
the nonpayment of interest charges of the 
1910 loan and an increase in the floating 
indebtedness. Haiti's total indebtedness, 
however, was refunded and consolidated by 
the issuance of three loans—Series A, on 
Oct. 1, 1922, for $16,000,000; Series B, for 
$5,000,000, of which nearly $756,000 were 
never issued, and Series C. for $2,660,000, 
or a gross total of $23,660,000. 

The Series A loan was bought from the 
Haitian Government at 92.137, which it will 
be noted is 20 points higher than Haiti's 
last previous foreign loan, namely the loan 
of 1910, which was bought at 72.3 less gratui- 
ties, et cetera. This Series A issue of 1922 
was sold to the public at 9612. The Depart- 
ment is advised that all these bonds have 
been distributed to the public. 

Haiti received from this loan $14,755,253.33. 
This money was used to retire the 1910 
loan, to pay the interest guarantee of the 
National Railway bonds, the sinking fund 
guarantee of the National Railway bonds, 
to pay the indebtedness to the Banque 


of the Claims Commission as were to be 
paid in cash. The balance was used for 
public works. On Dec. 31, 1931, there was 
outstanding on this loan $10,859,981.52. 

The Series B loan for $5,000,000 was not 
laced in the American market, but the 
onds were used for refunding the internal 
debt and for the partial payment of awards 
made by the Claims Commission. In other 
words, the claims were paid partly in cash 
and partly in these B bonds. There were 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1931, B bonds to 
the value of gourdes 8,369,572.92 or $1,673,- 
914.58. 

The C bonds were issued in exchange for 
the guaranteed National Railway bonds. 
$2,660,000 was authorized and $2,658,160.80 
was actually issued, and there were out- 





standing on Dec. 3’ 1931. of this issue, 


gourdes 8,976.328.30, or $1,795,265.66. 


| Finances Improved 


|Under American Supervision 


In contrast to Haiti's financial condition 
in 1915, as set forth above, its position on 
Dec. 31, 1931, under American financial su- 


pervision shows that Haiti has no internal 
debt, no floating debt, and that its out- 
standing funded debt has been reduced to 
$14,329,161.76, and in addition there was an 
unobligated treasury surplus, including both 
cash and securities, of gourdes 16,462,841.50, 
equal to $3,292,568.30, of which sum §$1,323,- 
768.30 is in cash. 

I think you will agree with me that in 
view of this showing no fair-minded person 
would say that the United States foisted a 
loan on Haiti for political purposes. The 
truth is that the Senate Select Committee 
Investigating Haitian Affairs recommended 
in 1922 that this loan should be floated. 
Their recommendation is as follows: 

“The Republic of Haiti owes, largely in 
France, some $14,000,000, part of which could 
have been paid when the franc was at a 





| Death of Veteran and Not 


|CHARLEY SINGLETON, Maccre Davis and | 


| EprrHh CHEEK, NEE JACKSON, JEWEL BraZzIEL, 


| been 


Nationale, and such amounts of the awards | 


Rights of Heirs 
Under War Risk 
Proceeds Defined 


Of Beneficiary Is Ruled 
To Be Proper Time for 
Ascertaining Heirs 


Georce Davis 
Vv 


NEE JACKSON ET AL. 

Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 403. 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma. 
A. G. G. Brerer Jr. (A. G. G. Brerer with 
him on the_brief), for petitioners; no 
appearance for respondents. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 15, 1932 
Mr. Justice SuTHERLAND delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


Lee Ray Jackson, a soldier in_ the 
United States Army, received a certificate ! 
of insurance on his life, issued by the 
United States through the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance on Sept. 5, 1918. His wife, 
Mary Lucinda Jackson, was named as} 
beneficiary. He died intestate March 21, 
1921, a resident of Craig County, Okla- 
homa, leaving him surviving his wife and 
a son named James Lee Roy Jackson, a} 
minor child about seven months old. In 
March, 1922, the child died, of course, in- 
testate; and in March, 1923, the widow 
died intestate, 
married Charley Singleton, one of the pe- 
titioners. 

No part of the insurance due under the 
certificate was paid during the lifetime 
of the insured or beneficiary; but the sum 
accrued between March 31, 1921, and! 
March 30, 1923, has since been paid to 
the administrator of the estate of Mary 
Lucinda Jackson, who, at the time of her 
death, was Mary Lucintia Singleton. The 





amount of insurance due to the insured 
on account of permanent disability has} 


aid to the administrator de bonis 

non of the estate of Lee Ray Jackson. 
The remaining installments of the life 

insurance were commuted and the sum 
thereof, fixed by the War Risk Bureau, 
was also paid to the administrator last 
named. Such payments of the disability 
insurance and the sum of the commuted 
installments were authorized by the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and the administrator di- 
rected to distribute the amounts ‘in ac- 
cordance with the intestacy laws of the 
State of the insured’s last legal residence, 
an award in favor of the administrator 
in each case having previously been 
made. 

Respondents‘ Relationship 


The respondents, Edith Cheek, nee Jack- 
son, and Jewel Braziel, nee Jackson, are 
sisters, and Emmett Jackson is a brother 
of Lee Ray Jackson. Neither his father 
nor mother survived him. George Davis 
and Maggie Davis are the parents of Mary 
Lucinda Singleton, but neither they nor 
Charley Singleton are blood kin to the 
insured. ; 

During her lifetime Mary Lucinda Jack- 
son administered the estate of Lee Ray 
Jackson, and upon her final report the 
court having probate jurisdiction found 
that she was entitled to all of the estate 
lof the deceased Lee Ray Jackson, one- 
half in her own right, and the other one- 
half in the right of the minor child above 
named. A decree of heirship to that ef- 
fect was duly entered. 

In the administration following the 


infant son of Lee Ray Jackson, the same | 
court determined that petitioners were 
entitled to the disability insurance which 
|accrued before the death of the insured, 
| but that respondents were entitled to the 
commuted value -of the insurance falling 





discount of 17 to the dollar and which can 
now be paid while exchange stands at about 
10 francs to the dollar. The Haitian Gov- 
ernment has lost something over $1,000,000 
by delaying the refunding of the debt. It 
is still to the patent advantage of the 
Haitian Government to refund the debt by 
borrowing in dollars and paying in francs, 
when the francs are worth not 5 for a 
dollar, as formerly, but 10 for a dollar. 
“Apart from this, in the opinion of your 
committee, it is of primary importance that 
the proposed loan should be made without 
delay, partly because it will afford a sum 
of money necessary to finish-certain public 
works including the highway to Jacmel and 
that from Las Cahobas to Hinche, but also 
because under the proposed terms of the 
loan, the debt will be a general charge upon 
the revenues of the country and those rev- 


|due after the death of the beneficiary, 
|holding that the commuted balance of 
;such insurance was payable to the es- 
| tate of the insured, but vested in the 
heirs next surviving within the permitted 
class of beneficiaries designated by the 
| War Risk Insurance Act of 1917, c. 105, 
Art. 4, Section 402, 40 Stat. 398, 409, as | 
| amended by the World War Veterans’ Acts 
of 1919, c. 16, section 13, 41 Stat. 371, 375, 
and of 1924, c. 320, sections 300, 303, 43 
Stat. 607, 624, 625. 


Appeals of Case Cited 
The case was appealed to a State dis-| 
| trict court where a different judgment | 
was rendered. From that judgment an 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the meantime having! 


| death of Mary Lucinda Singleton and the! 
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Disability Provision | Railroad Freed 


Held Incontestable 


New York Court Rules That 
Life Policy With Rider Is 
Indivisible Contract 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 17. 

A life insurance policy containing a 
disability rider is an indivisible contract 
and the incontestable clause of the policy 
also rene to the disability provision, 
Justice Philip J. McCook of the New York 
Supreme Court has held in dismissing the 
complaint in an action by an insurer to 
rescind after the expiration of the con- 
testable period the disability provisions 
of two life policies. The case was entitled 
Columbia National Life Insurance Co. v. 
Berger. 

The company contended that the dis- 
ability riders were separate and distinct 
contracts with a separate consideration 
in the form of an additional premium. At 
the time of the commencement of the 
action the contestable period prescribed 
in the life policy had expired. 

In holding that the incontestable clause 
applied to the disability provisions Justice 
McOdok said that the plaintiff had re- 
ferred the court to no case which sus- 
tains its contention. 

The plaintiff appeared by Frank A. 
Fritz of the firm of Platt, Taylor & 
Walker. Alex Davis of Goldstein & 
Goldstein represented the defendant. 


Municipal Districts 
For Utility Operation 
Urged in New York 


Bills to Permit Creation of 
Units and Acquisition of 
Property Introduced at 
Governor’s Suggestion 


Aupany, N. ¥., Feb. 17.| 

At the suggestion of Gov. Roosevelt, 
bills have been introduced in the Legis- 
lature to authorize the creation of mu- 
nicipal utility districts and to permit the 
Public Service Commission to authorize) 
such a district to acquire the property ot | 
a public utility corporation as a public 
necessity. | 

Under the terms of the bill, the district 
would be created by petition, hearing and | 
vote of the people and must with certain) 
exceptions embrace contiguous territory. | 
When created such district would be a} 
corporate body and have the power to 
issue bonds and obligations to purchase, 
or acquire and to operate, or lease the 





right to operate, public utilities speciefid | 
in the resolution creating such districts. | 


Enactment Advocated | 


Enactment of the legislation was urged 
by Gov. Roosevelt in a special mesage, | 
which follows in full text: | 

The intermediate report of the Power | 
Authority points out the necessity of early 
adoption of legislation which will permit) 
municipalities to buy the cheap electrical | 
power to be developed from the St. Law-| 
rence. In connection with this, one or) 
more municipalities should also be enabled | 
by law to combine into a utility district | 
for this purpose. It is equally important! 
that municipalities, acting either for them- 
selves or in conjunction with other mu- 
nicipalities or 
the right, on the approval of a majority 
of the voters in the region affected, to 
manufacture, transmit and distribute elec- 
trical energy. 

Lower Rates Sought 

Last year there were introduced in the 
Legislature two bills to carry out this| 
purpose. They were not passed. Nor in-| 
deed were they given any adequate con- 
sideration. I am_ causing legislation to} 
this end again to be introduced and trust | 
that your honorable bodies will adopt it | 
so as to permit municipalities to help 
reduce rates for electricity for their in- 
habitants. A number of municipalities 
in the State now have this right; and it 
is common knowledge that the rates for 
electrical energy are much cheaper in 
those localities than elsewhere. 

There can be no valid objection to this | 
legislation, except from those utility cor- 
porations which seek to maintain as/| 
exorbitant rates as possible. If there are | 
details of the proposed legislation which | 
do not meet with the views of your hon-| 
orable bodies, I shall be glad to confer | 


arts thereof, should have | 


| the petitioner. 
|ceased was running westwardly by the 


Of Liability for 
Employe’s Death 


Absence of Sufficient Evi- 
dence on Accident Held 


To Preclude Recovery 
Under Federal Act 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA Fe RAILWAY 
ComPANY 
v. 
Mack Saxon, ANCILLARY ADMINISTRATOR, 


ETC, 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 291. 

On writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of Texas. 

A. H. Cutwett (E. E. McINNIS, BALLINGER 
MILLs, and WILLIAM H. Burces with him 
on the brief), for petitioner; WrinsouRN 
Pearce (WALKER SAULSBURY With him on 
the brief), for respondent. 


Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 15, 1932 


| Mr. Justice McReynotps delivered the 
jopinion of the court. 

While employed as head brakeman by 
petitioner Railway Company and en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, J. W. Moore 
sustained fatal injuries at a New Mexico 
station. His personal representative ob- 
tained a judgment for damages, under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, in a 
Texas court. 

The Court of Civil Appeals at El Paso 
reversed this, holding that the evidence 
| failed to show the accident_resulted: from 
the carrier’s negligence. The Supreme 
Court granted a writ of error, reversed 
the Court of Civil Appeals and affirmed 
the original judgment. It concluded that, 
viewing all the evidence, there was 
enough to show negligence and causal con- 
nection between this and the death. 

Negligence Not Found 

The matter is here by certiorari. The 
railway sets Md a claim under the Fed- 
eral statute which it has not heretofore 


Jhad opportunity to submit for adjudica- 


tion to any Federal tribunal. The cause 
is one of a peculiar class where we have 
frequently been obliged to give special 
consideration to the facts in order to 
protect interstate carriers against unwar- 
ranted judgments and enforce observance 
of the Liability Act as here interpreted. 

Examination of the record convinces us 
that the Court of Civil Appeals reached 
the proper conclusion. We can find no 
evidence from which it may be properly 
concluded that Moore’s tragic death was 
the result of negligence by the Railway 
Company. As often pointed out, one who 
claims under the Federal Act must in 
some adequate way establish negligence 
and causal connection between this and 
the injury. New York Central Railroad 
Co. v. Ambrose, 280 U. S. 486; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. v. Toops, 281 
U. S. 354. 

In the language of the Supreme Court 
the respondent “recovered in the trial 
court on the theory that the deceased, 
while in the discharge of his duties as a 
brakeman, was running along by the side 
of the track of the Railway Company 
and while doing so with the purpose and 
intent of boarding one of the cars in the 
train, he stepped on or upon some soft 
area or hole in his pathway, and was 
thereby caused to fall and be run over 
and killed.” 

Nobody saw the accident; no one can 
say with fair certainty how it occurred. 
Consistently with the facts disclosed, it 

ht have happened in one of several 
ways and without casual negligence .by 
When last seen the de- 


side of the train then moving in that di- 
rection. Across the pathway commonly 
used by trainmen, there was a slight de- 
pression—estimated to be four or five, or 
possibly six or eight, feet long and three 
feet wide—filled with small rock screen- 
ings. It was softer than other portions 
of the way—yielded to the foot. Eight 
or ten feet west of this witnesses found 
blood upon the rail. 


Judgment Reversed 

Two hours after the accident a 14- 
year-old boy discovered the mark of a 
shoe in the screenings. He said it “was 
deeper than the footprint that I made; it 
looked as though somebody that was 
heavy or running had stepped in it. 
The front part of the foot was deepest.” 
There is no evidence—nothing but con- 
jecture—to show that the deceased made 
this impression; and, even if he did, we 


Of Loans Is Quoted 


Mr. Leger states that up to the time of 
the American financial supervision interest 
and amortization funds had been paid on 
all these loans. On page 1904 of the tran- 
script of his testimony, the following ap- 
pears: 

“Senator King: Had your country up to 
that time failed to meet. any of its obliga- 
tions 

“Mr. Leger: Our country had never de- 
faulted on any of its obligations. 

“Senator King: What were your outstand- 
ing obligations 

“Mr. Leger: We had three loans. One 
was the 1875, one was the 1896, and the 


with you relative to amendments, pro- 
viding only they do not change the gen- 
eral principle of the porgram. I believe 
that it is particularly important that this 
Olicy be written now into the statute 
aw of our State in order more ade- 
quately and more quickly to obtain all 
of the benefits of the development of the 
St. Lawrence water power towards which 
the Power Authority has made marked 
progress. 


enues which are now specifically and irre- | 
vocably hypothecated to the service of cer- | 
tained loans will be freed from such rigid 
hypothecation and the onerous and inequi- 
table revenue system of the country can be 
revised. There is appended to this report 
a table showing the contractual charges 
upon revenues in Haiti. 

“A student of the Haitian financial sys- 
tem will be struck first by the charges upon 
exports (indirect and direct) and especially 
by the fact that they bear very heavily upon 
the poorest element of the population. If 
the debt be refunded as proposed, the rev- 
enue system can be revised and at one and 
the same time the burden upon the poor 


can not assume that by stepping there 
|he was made to stumble and fall under 
the moving train. 

What occasioned this distressing acci- 
dent can only be surmised. It was nec- 
essary to show causal negligence in order 
to establish the respondent's right to re- 
cover. The evidence fails to meet this 
requirement. 

The judgment below must be reversed 
and the cause remanded for further pro- 
ceedings not inconsistent with this 
opinion. 

Reverséd. 


of Oklahoma, where it was twice heard.’ 
That court first sustained the petitioners’ | 
;contention. — Okla. —. Subsequently, 
upon rehearing, it held in favor of the) 
respondents in respect of the commuted 
installments accruing after the death of 
| the beneficiary, and in favor of petitioners 
}as to these accruing before her death, 
| following a decision of the Supreme Court 
| of Kentucky in Sutton’s Executor v. Barr’s 
Administrator, 219 Ky. 543, in which that 
|court had decided that the heirs of the 
| insured in being at the time of the death 
|of the beneficiary took the property, and 


stocks that were subsequently sold to the 
Keystone Public Service Corporation. | 

Q. Who organized the Keystone Public Serv- 
ice Corporation? | 
A. Organized by the National Public Service | 


Exchange of Stock 

The examiner added that Seaboard had 
held 38,548 shares of the old common) 
stock ot Tide Water which it had ac- | 
quired from National Public Service at a! Corporation. 
book value of $3,410,000. im the exchange| Q. And its stock was acquired by the Na- 
for the new common stock issued by Tide tional Public Service Corporation at the or- | 
Water it received 115,644 shares of the ganization of the Keystone, was it not? A. Yes. | 
new common and 23,150 shares of the|.,@ 1" addition to the profit of $500.00, 


shown on the transfer or exchange of stock | 
$6 2 ren Oge valued at $93} between the National Public Service Corpora- | 
per are or , ¥ ° 


| tion and the Keystone Public Service Corpora- | 
By deducting the value of the $6 no/ tion, did the National Public Service Corpora- | 
parepreferred trom the book value of the); tion record in its earned surplus account a} 
old common stock, the investment cost | further profit on the acquisition and sale} 


’ 
ee 


;among her heirs. By the second Okla- 


to Seaboard of the new common stock 
of ao Water amounted to $1,259,021, he 
said. 
Resale of Securities 
Mr. Hughes related that Seaboard re- 
sold to Tide Water 10,000 shares of the $6 
no par preferred at $93 a share which 


Tide Water carried on its books as “re-| 


acquired securities.” Sales of this stock 


are being made to the public at prices| 


ranging irom $93 to $98 per share and 
when sold by Tide Water the stock is 
procured from Seaboard, leaving the 10,000 
shares reacquired intact, he said. 


The revenues received by Tide Water | 


from Florida Power Corporation, which 
were lost to the company upon the trans- 
fer of the securities to Seaboard, were 
derived from dividends on the common 
stock and interest on the bonds and open 
account of Florida Power. Tide Water re- 
ceived from this source during the years 
1922 to 1929. inclusive a total of $3,714,648, 
of which\ $1,764,075 came from dividends 
and the remainder from interest, the ex- 
aminer stated. 


Further testimony will be taken by the, 


Commission on Feb. 18. 


Life Insurance Premiums 


Gain in New Hampshire | 


Concorp, N. H., Feb. 17. 

Premiums received on life insurance 
policies by the companies doing business 
in New Hampshire showed an increase 
Of $268,642 in 1931 over 1930, it was an- 
nounced Feb. 15 by the State Insurance 


Commissioner, John E. Sullivan, in his? 


preliminary official report. 


Total premiums received by the com- | 


nies for the year ended Dec. 31, were 

13,259,807, as compared to a total of $12,- 
991,165 in 1930. 

Of the premium payments $8,847,364.79 
was On ordinary life policies while $320,- 
506.34 was on group insurance and $4,- 
091,936 on industrial insurance. 

Insurance in force in New Hampshire 
at the end of the year in all three groups 
totalled $379,368,649 while policies issued 
during 1931 totaled $57,572,012 in all three 
groups. 


Arizona to Vote on Repeal 
Of State Compensation Act 


PHOENIX, ArIz., Feb. 17. 

Abolishment of the Arizona Industrial 

Commission and the repeal of the State 

workmen's compensation law are proposed 

in an initiative measure for submission 

to the voters of the State at the general 
electign in November, 


|}of the stocks entering into the organization 
|of the Keystone Public Service Corporation, 
| that is, in connection with the stocks trans- 
| ferred to the Keystone Public Service Cor- 
| poration? 


A. Yes; a profit in the amount of $176,258.04. | 


Q. In addition to these profits, amounting | 
| 


to $176,253.04, was there a further charge made 
by the National Public Service Corporation 
|} against the Keystone Public Service Corpora- 
| tion? 

A. Yes; the Keystone Public Service Cor- 
poration was charged with $100,000, repre- 
| senting organization expenses, and $44,687.32 
representing interest on the sale or exchange 
price of the securities it delivered to the Key- 
stone Public Service Corporation in exchange 
for the common stock. This item was com- 
puted on $3,161,000 at 6 per cent from Jan. 
1 to March 27, 1925. 

Q. What became of the Keystone Public 

| Service Corporation? 
A. The corporation was dissolved in 1928, 
j}and the companies under its control, namely, 
Scranton Railway Company, Scranton Bus 
Company, Carbondale Gas Company, Altoona 
& Logan Valley Bus Company. were trans- 
ferred to the direct supervision and control 
of the Municipal Service Company. Later the 
|name of Rouseville Light & Power Company 
| was changed to Keystone Public Service Com- 
pany. 

Q. And the holding company was known as 
the Keystone Public Service Corporation? A. 
Yes. 

Q. One was called “company” and the other 
“corporation”? A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. Were other securities acquired by the 
| National Public Service Corporation and 
transferred by it to the Municipal Service 
Company? A. Yes. 

Q. Among them were bonds of the Citizens 
Traction Company, which were transferred, 
}as I understand it, to the Municipal Service 
Company at cost, and a few shares of the 
Youngstown & Suburban Railway Company 
transferred at cost? A. That is correct. 

Q. Did the National Public Service Corpo- 
ration acquire certain bonds of the Scranton 
& Carbondale Traction Company? A. Yes. 

Q. At a total vost of how much? 

A. Total cost of $129,853.75 in March, 1926, 
and an additional amount at a cost of $4,950, 
making a total of $136,000 in principal amount 
| of these bonds at a cost of $134,803.75. 

Q. And at the time of this last purchase, 
were these bonds written up in the invest- 
ment account on the books of the National 
Public Service Corporation? A. Yes. 

Q. By what amount? A. $1,196.25. 

Q. That amount was credited to what 
account on the National's books? 

A. To its income account. 

Q. What was done with these bonds? 

A. These bonds were sold to the Municipal 
Service Company at their face value in Oc- 
tober, 1928. 

Q. That face value was $136,000, was it? 
A. That is right. 

Q. That ~was the sum at which they were 
carried on the National's books at the time 
of the sale. was it? A. Yes. 

Q. In November, 1925, did the National ac- 
quire bonds of the Scranton Railway Com- 
pany? 

A. Yes; 
value. 

Q. In February, 1928, what amount of bonds 
did the National Public Service Corporation 
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in the amount of $1,000,000, face 


other 1910. All were in France. They 
amounted to, roughly, 120,000,000 francs at 
that time. And interest and amortization 
funds had been paid or had been remitted 
for payment up to July 15, 1915. That is, 
up to a very few days before the American 
matter came up. We were not in default 
on any loans.” 

The facts, according to the information 
in the Department's possession are that in 
1915 Haiti was in default as follows: On 
the loan of 1875, the amortization was 12 
years in default. In this connection it may 
also be noted that the interest on this 
loan, which was originally 8 per cent, was 
adjusted in 1880 to 5 per cent. On the 
loan of 1896, the amortization was one year 
in default. Interest guaranteed on the Na- 
tional Railway bonds had been in default 
since August, 1914. The interest of guaran- 
teed on the bonds of the P. C. 8. Railway 
was also in default. 


Haitian Defaults Shown 


Prior to Occupation 


In this connection I should like to quote 
from page 8 of the Report of the Senate 
Select Committee Investigating Haitian Af- 
fairs. Report No. 794. 67th Congress, Second 
Session, submitted on June 26, 1922. It is 
as follows e 

“It has been stated that the Haitian Gov- 
ernment had never defaulted on the service 
of its foreign debts prior to the American 
occupation. This statement is not exactly 
correct, but it is undoubtedly true that it 
had exerted itself to an extraordinary degree 
to maintain the service of its foreign debts. 

“Your Committee is informed that to do 
this the Haitian Government had, during 
the three years immediately preceding the 
occupation, floated internal loans at the 
rates of 59, 56, and 47, to a gold value of 
$2,868,131, had defaulted on salaries, pen- 
sions, et cetera, to the extent of $1,111,280, 
had borrowed from the Bank of Haiti $1,- 
733,000, had issued flat paper money, ard 
had borrowed to a very large amount from 
private individuals at enormous discounts 
on treasury notes. The Haitian Government 
had, at the time of the American interven- 
tion, totally exhausted its credit both at 
home and abroad. The amortization of the 
loan of 1875 was in arrears. 

“A great deal has been made of the fact 
that after the naval forces took over the 
administration of the customs houses and 
after the outbreak of the Great War, there 
was a time when, despite careful adminis- 
tration, both interest and amortization due 
on the Haitian debt were unpaid. This is 
true, but the inability of the Haitian Gov- 
ernment and its American advisers to pay 
was due to the state of anarchy into which 
the country had fallen and to the inestima- 
ble injury to Haitian trade with Europe 
consequent upon the outbreak of the Great 
War.” 

There was thus in addition to the de- 
faults mentioned above the further floating 
indebtedness incurred as set forth in the 
Senate Select Committee's Report which has 
just been quoted. 

Mr. Leger stated that Haiti could have got 
along without the loan of 1922. The above 
financial position, as well as the facts 
brought out in the letter inserted in the 
record by Mr. Leger of Feb. 15, 1917, from 
Mr. Ruan, show that the government was 


can be lightened and the export trade can 
be freed of uneconomic taxes. 

“It may be added that the new refunding 
loan, if consummated, will be made upon 
better terms than those recently made in 
the American market by European and 
South American governments.” 

This Government assisted Haiti to obtain 
such a loan to straighten out the financial 
chaos that then existed and its efforts since 
that time have been directed solely to help- 
ing Haiti and to doing what appeared to be 
to the best interests of the Haitian people. 
I use the words “Haitian people” advisedly 
because the policies of the United States 
under the High Commissioner were directed 
to the best interests of the Haitian people 
as a whole instead of in the selfish inter- 
ests of a privileged few. 


(The conclusion of Secretar 
son's letter will be printed in 
in the issue of Feb. 19.) 


Stim- 
ull text 


Insurance Bills Offered 
In Senate of New York | 


Agany, N. Y., Feb. 17. 

Six additional departmental insurance 
bills have just been introduced in the| 
New York Senate by Leon F. Wheatley, | 


chairman of the Senate Insurance Com- | 
mittee. They are as follows: 


S. Int. 945. To amend sec. 91, insurance | 
law, so as to dispense with the filing of one) 
copy of life agent's certificate of authority 
with county clerk, to empower insurance 
superintendent to suspend as well as revoke 
such certificate for incompetency or untrust- 
worthiness as well as for violations or ma-| 
terial misstatements in application. 

S. Int. 946. To amend sec. 142, insurance 
law, relative to agent's certificate of author-| 
ity by providing among other things that cer- | 
tificate shall expire on last day of February, 
following date of issue, renewal certificate to| 
be issued on application of underwriter. | 

S. Int. 947. To amend sec. 138-a, insur- | 
ance law, by authorizing superintendent to} 
suspend as well as revoke public adjustor’s | 
certificate of authority, action of superintend- | 
ent in granting or refusing to grant or re-| 
new or in revoking such certificate to be! 





| 


subject to court review. 

S. Int. 948. To amend subdivision 15, sec. 
143, insurance law, relative to insurance 
brokers by striking out provision that sec- 
tion shall not apply to contracts of insurance | 
upon property located without the State. 
(Rebating section.) 

S. Int. 949. To amend sec. 45, insurance 
law, by providing no person shall give, re- 
ceive, sell, purchase any proxy to vote at a) 
meeting of members of a nonstock insurance 
corporation in connection with negotiation 
of a contract of insurance or renewa), plac- 
ing risk or taking out insurance or surety 
bond or other act relating thereto. | 

S. Int. 950. To amend sec. 9l-a, insurance 
law, relative to agents of health and accident 
insurance companies by providing among 
other things certificate shall expire on last 
day of September, renewal to be made on 
application of underwriter and authorizing 
superintendent to suspend as well as revoke 
such certificate. 


not those who were heirs at the time of 
|the death of the insured (Note No. 1) 
|— Okla. —. 

By the first Oklahoma decision the doc- 
jtrine of the Kentucky case, just cited, 
| was expressly disapproved; and, follow- 
}ing the view of a number of other State 
decisions to the contrary, it was held that 
the decree of the county court in the 
| Original administration of the Jackson 
estate fixed the parties entitled to inherit 
all his estate, “whether the assets were! 
| then in the hands of the adminstrator, | 





}or later came into the possession of an} 
administrator de bonis non”; and that} 
when the widow died these assets became 
assets of her estate, to pe distributed 


Note No. 1.—But see Mefford v. Mefford, 231 
Ky. 127, and Mason’s Adm'r v. Mason's Guara- | 
ian, — Ky. —, 39 S. W. (2d) 211, 213-214, which | 
seem to overrule Sutton's Executor v. Barr's | 
Administrator. | 

Note No. 2.—“Sec. 15. That if amy person | 
to whom such yearly renewable term insurance | 
has been awarded dies, or his rights are other- 
wise terminated after the death of the in-| 
sured, but before all of the 240 monthly in-| 
stallments have been paid, then the monthly|/ 
installments payable and applicable shall be 
payable to such person or persons within the, 
permitted class of beneficiaries as would, | 
under the laws of the State of residence of | 
the insured, be entitled to his personal prop- | 
erty in case of intestacy; and if the permitted | 
class of beneficiaries be exhausted before all | 
of the 240 monthly installments have been 
paid, then there shall be paid to the estate 
of the last surviving person within the per- 
mitted class the remaining unpaid monthly | 
installments.” 

Note No. 3.—Cases in accord with the text: 
In re Young's Estate, — Cal. App. —, 1 P. 
(2d) 523, 525; Garland v. Anderson, 88 Colo. 
341, 346 et seq.; Condon v. Mallan, 58 App. D.) 
C. 371, 372, 30 F. (2d) 995, 996; Tolbert v. Tol-/ 
bert, 41 Ga. App. 737; In re Estate of Pivonka, | 
202 Iowa 855, 858; Robbins, Petitioner, 126 Me. 
555; Woodworth v. Tepper, 152 Md. 332, 334; 
In re Dempster’s Estate, 247 Mich. 459, 462-464; 
Williams v. Eason, 148 Miss. 446, 454-455; Mat-. 
ter of Storum, 220 App. Div. (N. Y.) 472, 476; | 
Trust Company v. Brinkley, 196 N. Car. 40, 44; | 
In re Estate of Pruden, 199 N. Car. 256; Re) 
Root, 58 N. Dak. 422, 428; Paimer v. Mitcheil, 
117 Ohio St. 8&7, 93; Ogilvie’s Estate, 291 Pa. 
326, 331-334; Nat'l Union Bank v. McNeal, 148 
8S. Car. 30, 37; Whaley et al. v. Jones et al., | 
152 S. Car. 328, 333 et seq.; Moss v. Moss,-158 
S. Car. 243, 246; Wade v. Madding, 161 Tenn. 
88, 93 et seq.; Elben v. Jordan, 161 Tenn. 509, 
515; Battaglia v. Battaglia, 200 S. W. (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 296, 298; Turner v. Thomas, 30 8S. 
W. (2d) (Tex. Civ. App.) 558; In re Hogan's 
Estate, Utah —. 297 Pac. 1007, 1008; Price 
v. McConnell, 153 Va. 567, 572; Stacy v. Culbert- 
son, — Va. —, 160 8S. E. 50, 51; Estate of Singer, 
192 Wis. 524, 527. 

Cases either directly or apparently to the} 
contrary: Sutton’s Executor v. Barr's Admin- 
istrator, 219 Ky. 543; Sizemore v. Sizemore's 
Guardian, 222 Ky. 713 (The later Kentucky) 
cases of Mefford v. Mefford, 231 Ky. 127, and| 
Mason's Adm’r v. Mason’s Guardian, — Ky.) 
. 39 S. W. (2d) 211, 213-214, apparently dis- 
agree,with the earlier view.); In re Estate of 
Halibom, 179 Minn. 402; Tax Comm. v. Rife, 
119 Ohio St. 83; Fisher's Estate, 302 Pa. 516; 
In re Cross’ Estate, 152 Wash. 459. 


homa decision this was reversed, upon the 
authority of the very case which had been 
distinctly rejected in the first decision. 
We are of opinion that the first de- 
cision was right, and the second wrong. 
Undoubtedly, by section 15 of the War 
Risk Insurance Amending Act of 1919 
(Note No. 2), war risk insurance, after 
the death of the designated beneficiary, 
became payable to such person or persons 
as fell within the permitted class of ben- 
eficiaries (enumerated in section 402, Act 
of 1917, as amended by section 13, Act 


}of 1919) as would, under the laws of the 


State of the residence of the insured, be 
entitled to his personal property in case 
of intestacy. 

The second decision of the State Su- 
preme Court, therefore, would have been 
entirely correct if no change had been 
made in the statute. But a radical change 
had been effected prior to the award of 
insurance made by the Veterans’ Bureau 
on Aug. 18, 1925. The Act of March 4, 
1925; c. 553, 43 Stat. 1302, 1310, amended 
section 303 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act of 1924 (which had in turn amended 
and modified the preceding acts), to read 
as follows: 

“If no person within the permitted class 
be designated as beneficiary for yearly 
renewable term insurance py the insured 
either in his lifetime or by his last will 
and testament or if the designated ben- 
eficiary does not survive the insured or 
survives the insured and dies prior to re- 
ceiving all of the 240 installments or al! 
such as are payable and applicable, there 
shall be paid to the estate of the insured 
the peneess value of the monthly install- 
ments thereafter payable, said value to 
be computed as of date of last payment 
made under any existing award.” 


Retroactive Provision 

The amendment, in express terms, was 
made retroactive so as to take effect as 
of Oct. 6, 1917, a provision undoubtedly 
within the power of Congress, for the 
reasons stated by this court in White v. 
United States, 270 U. S. 175. 

By that amendment, the rule, which, 
upon the happening of the contingencies 
named in the prior acts, limited the ben- 
efit of the unpaid installments to per- 
sons within the designated class of per- 
mittees, was abandoned, and “the estate 
of the insured” was wholly substituted 
as the payee. : 

All installments, whether accruing be- 
fore or after the death of the beneficiary 
named in the certificate of insurance, a: 
a result, became assets of the estate o 
the insured upon the instant of his death 
to be distributed to the heirs of the in- 
sured in accordance with the intestacy 
laws of the State of his residence, such 
heirs to be determined as of the date of 
his death, and not as of the date of the 
death of the beneficiary. The State courts, 
with almost entire unanimity, have 
reached the same conclusion. (Note No. 3.) 

Judgment reversed. 


Reuben Haskell Appointed 
To New York Transit Body 


AtBany, N, Y., Feb. 17, 
Governor Roosevelt has appointed Reu- 
| ben L. Haskell, of Brooklyn, as a member 
of the New York Transit Commission to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Charles C. Lockwood. 

The Governor also announced the ree 
appointment of Leon G. Godley, of Brooke” 
lyn, as a member of the Transit Commis- 
sion and of John J. Pulleyn, of New York 
City, as a commissioner of the Port of 
New York Authority. 
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Of Roads Opposed 
For New Engl 


Proposed Inclusion of Lines 
In That Area in Railroad 
Consolidation Program 
Protested at Hearing 





New England interests continued their 
opposition to the so-called “Four-party 
pian of consolidation of the Eastern trunk 
fine railroads on Feb. 17, protesting par- 
ticularly against Pennsylvania Railroad | 
“domination” of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, and the Boston & 
Maine railroads, during hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(Docket No. 12964.) 53 

The so-called “Four-party” plan con- 
templates the grouping of railroads in 
Eastern territory into four rather than | 
the five systems which were proposed in 
the consolidation plan promulgated by the 
Commission Dec. 9, 1929. The four| 
systems would be built up around the} 
Pennsylvania, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 
New York Central and the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroads. 

Witnesses Oppose Proposal 

New England witnesses were called to} 
testify in opposition to the four-system | 
proposal by Bently W. Warren on behalf | 
of the New England Governor’s Commit- | 
tee, which includes all New — States | 
except Rhode Island. The first witness 
was Nelson Lee Smith, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Economics of Dartmouth College, 
followed by Rolland H. Spaulding, former | 
Governor of New Hampshire, and A. H.| 
Ferguson, Vice President and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the New Eng- 
land Traffic League. 

New England shippers are of the belief 
that the Bennsylvania Railroad has used 
its investment in the New England rail- 
roads during recent months to attract 
traffic which, under ordinary conditions, 
might have moved over other lines, Nel- 
son Lee Smith, Assistant Professor of 
Economics of Dartmouth College, told the 

ommission. 

"he introduced into the records certain 
statistics showing traffic interchanges be- 
tween the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad and various trunk-line con- | 
nections. The figures indicated a lesser 
decline in deliveries from the New Haven 
to the Pennsylvania than to the other 
ds. 
TD this connection, Henry Wolf Bikle, 
counsel for the Pennsylvania, pointed out 
that his road had put into effect certain 
improvements in service recently which 
he said would have had an effect on the 
figures which Professor Smith had in- 
troduced. 
Interests in New England 


Professor Smith asserted that the peo- 
le of New England are desirous of hav- 

g the Boston & Maine and the New 
Haven become “really and nominally” in- 
dependent, and that the Commission, in 
the event of approval of the so-called 
“four-party plan” of the eastern trunk 
lines, should make it clear that the Penn- 
sylvania must divorce itself of control in 

ose roads. 

He said the Pennsylvania mize a pref- 
erential position in New England and 
dominates the principal New England 
railroads. Domination of any New Eng- 
Jand railroad by any trunk line connec- 
tior, said Professor Smith, reduces the 
competition between the New England 
ateways, with resultant injury to New 
England interests. 


Governors’ Position Cited 

C. B. Heiserman, vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, in questions put 
to Prof. Smith brought out that the Gov- 
ernor of Maine had signed the intervening 

etition of the five New England Gov- 
ernors who are opposing the four-system 
plan. He then asked the witness’ if there 
was not a “substantial” body of financiers 
in Maine who desired the New York | 
Central to reach into that State by way 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. Prof. 
Smith replied that ‘he was not aware 
of this situation. 

He said, however, upon being ques- 
tioned, that he was aware of a sentiment 
in Massachusetts that the Boston & Maine 
become a trunk line itself, or become af- 
filiated with some trunk line so as to 

rovide a direct connection between! 

aine and New York City, Chicago, and| 
St. Louis. He added that he was not 
one of these believers. 

Rolland H. Spaulding, testifying on be- 
half of the New England Governors’ Com- 
mittee, told the Commission that nothing 
could be gained by the proposed “Four- 
party” plan of the Eastern trunk lines, 
and asserted that in any event approval 
should not be given to the plan until the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the Pennroad 
Corporation had divested themselves of 
their holdings in the New Haven and the 
Boston & Maine railroads. 

Arthur H. Ferguson of the New Eng- 
land Traffic League, asserted that control 
of the New England railroads by the trunk 
lines could not but result in detrimént to 
New England shippers, since the trunk 
lines would influence New England’s 
“lucrative” traffic to their own gain. 

He asserted that an illustration of this 
is the fact that the New Haven has been 
cutting down its merchandise car service} 
with the other trunk lines while at the 
same time increasing such service with 
the Pennsylvania. In August, he said, 
this service was almost entirely done away 
with, but was restored several weeks later 
upon the strong protest of the shipping 
public. 


Bank Debits Decline 


In Minneapolis Area 





Drops of 24 Per Cent for Month | 
| 


Over Year Ago Shown 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Feb. 17.—Bank debts 
in the Ninth Federal Reserve District 
were 24 per cent smaller in January, 1932, 
than in January, 1931, according to the 
emnary summary of agricultural and 

usiness conditions just released by the 
‘Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. The 
country check clearings index was 26 per 
cent smaller. The summary follows in 
full text: 

The volume of business in the district 
decreased, according to custom, between 
December and January, and in the: latter 
month was smaller than in January a 
year ago. Bank debits in January were 
24 per cent smaller than in January last 
year. The country check clearings index 
Was 26 per cent smaller than in January 
last year. 

Freight carloadings in the first three 
weeks of January were 26 per cent smaller 
tha in the corresponding weeks last 
year. Other deceases occurred in electric 

wer consumption, postal receipts, build- 

ig permits and contracts, flour and lin- 
seed products shipments, grain market- 
ings, market receipts of cattle, calves and 
sheep we department store sales. Re- 
ceipts hogs and warranty deeds re- 
corded in Hennepin and Ramsey counties 
were larger in number in January than 
@ year go. 

armers’ cash income in the district 
from seven important items, as estimated 
by this office; was 38 per cent smaller in 
January than in the corresponding month 
last year. Decreases occurred in income 
from wheat, flax, potatoes and hogs, and 
increases occurred in the income from 
dairy products and rye. 

Prices of bread wheat, durum wheat, 
barley and rye were higher in January 
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censes, the Commission. tries to adjust 
transmitting power in direct proportion 
to the area the station serves.” 


Senator Shipstead’s bill follows in full 
text: 


Be it enacted, etc., that the second para- 
graph of section 9 of the Radio Act of 
1927, as amended by an act, entitled “An 
act continuing for ome year the powers 
and authority of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, under the Radio Act of 1927, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 28, 
1928, is amended to read as follows: 

It is hereby declared that the people of 
all the States and the District of Colum- 
bia are entitled to substantial equality of 
radio broadcasting service, both of trans- 
mission and of reception, and in order to 
provide such equality, the licensing author- 
ity shall as nearly as possible make and 
maintain an equitable allocation of broad- 
casting licenses, of bands of frequency or 
wave lengths, or periods of time for op- 
eration, and of station power, to each of said 
States and the District of Columbia when 
and in so far as there are applications 
therefor, and in determining such equitable 


+ allocation the licensing authority shall give 
! equal weight, as nearly as may be, to popula- 


tion, to gross area, and to the number of 
receiving sets in homes as determined by 
the Bureau of the Census. 

The licensing authority shall carry into 
effect the equality of broadcasting service 
hereinbefore directed, whenever necessary or 
proper, by granting or refusing licenses or 
renewals of licenses, by changing periods of 
time for operation, and by increasing or 
decreasing station power, when applications 
are made for licenses or renewals of licenses: 

Provided, that if and when there is a lack 
of applications from any State for the pro- 
portionate share of licenses, wave lengths, 
time of operation, or station power to 


| which such State is entitled, the licensing 


authority may issue licenses for the bal- 
ance of the proportion not applied for from 
any State, to applicants from other States 
for a temporary period of 90 days each, and 
shall specifically designate that said appor- 
tionment is only for said temporary period. 
Allocations shalt be charged to the State, 
District, Territory, or possession wherein the 
studio of the station is located and not 
where the transmitter is located: 

Provided further, that for the purpose of 
preventing a needless waste of broadcasting 
facilities, the licensing authority may in its 
discretion allocate to States situated wholly 
or principally west of the Continental Divide, 
broadcasting facilities in excess of those to 
which such States would normally be en- 
titled on the basis of population, gross area, 
and number of receiving sets in homes, 
when such additional allocations will not 
materially impair radio broadcasting trans- 
mission or reception in other sections of 
the country. 


Provisions for Allocating 


Facilities Considered 


Additional information made available 
in the Senator’s statement follows: 
“The Radio Act of 1927, as.amended, by 
act of Congress approved March 28, 1928, 
provides in section 9 that radio broad- 
casting facilities shall be distributed 
equally among the five zones created by 
section 2 of said act, and within each 
zone shall be distributed equitably among 
the several States, according to the popu- 
lation thereof. 
“The five zones created by the act are 
not equal in population (largest 28,735,- 
212, smallest 12,323,836), in area (largest 
1,786,473 square miles, smallest 138,619), in 
number of radio receiving sets in homes 
(largest 3,784,637, smallest 866,056), in 
wealth, in facilities for radio-program 
production, or in any other respect. They 
conform to no geographical, social, eco- 
nomic, or political groupings. The arbi- 
trary mandate that radio broadcasting fa- 
cilities shall be distributed equally among 
five zones which are manifestly unequal 
in every respect tends solely to deprive 
the people within certain zones of the 
radio broadcasting facilities to which 
they are clearly entitled, and which it is 
the expressed purpose of this section of 
the act of guarantee to them. 
“The establishment of population in the 
varias of the act as the ‘sole basis for 
determining equitable distribution is so 
manifestly unreasonable that the Con- 
gress itself, in dividing the country into 
zones for the purposes of this act, did not 
use population as the sole basis, but like- 
wise gave consideration to geographical 
area. 
“The present system of allocation gives 
no consideration to the fact that condi- 
tions west.of the Rocky Mountains differ 
fundamentally from those in the East 
and central sections, with the result that 
western radio listeners are arbitrary and 


teners elsewhere. 


actual service to the public. 


value of the zone s 
the Radio Act of 1 


stitution, the units. 


Factors in Providing 
Equitable Distribution 


be considered: 


service in each State. 
“(2) Area: 


by those in the smaller one. 


tribution, 


citizens to an 
radio broadcastin 
“(3) Number o 
festly, only that po 
which is equipped 
can possibly benefit thereby. 


service whatsoever. 


of facilities. 


vided that information. 


both of transmission and of 


arbitrarily created zone, 





than a year ago, but prices of all other 
important farm products in the North- 
west were lower. 
gccurred in prices : 


liv 











tion shall be made on the basis of po) 
ulation, gross area and number of ra 


unjustly deprived of service which they 
could have without material injury to lis- 


“It follows that the inevitable result of 
the operation of section 9, as amended, 
has been to deprive the people of many 
States of the radio broadcasting service 
to which they are entitled, and which Ohi 
the act itself undertakes to insure for 
them, and to waste no small part of the 
very limited facilities available for broad- 
casting by compelling their use in regions 
where they can render the minimum of 


“Whatever may be the administrative 
ystem as created by 
927, it was never in- 
tended by the Congress, in drafting the 
original law, to serve as a basis for the 
distribution of radio facilities, nor is there 
any sound justification for its being so 
used. The Same principle which makes 
the administration of radio communica- 
tion a matter for the Federal Govern- 
ment makes the proper distribution of 
radio broadcasting facilities a matter to 
be considered nationally, with the States, 
as in all other questions under the Con- | 


“In determining the quota of radio 
broadcasting facilities to be allocated to 
each State in order to produce an equita- 
ble distribution, three prime factors must | 


“(1) Population: This is already speci- 
fied in the existing law, and is the obvious 
measure of the maximum number of peo- 
ple who can receive radio broadcasting 


The effective service range 
of any radio broadcasting station, no mat- | 
ter what its power, is so sharply limited 
that if two States have approximately the 
same population, and one has twice the 
area of the other, a mathematical equality 
of broadcasting facilities will mean that 
the people of the larger State actually 
enjoy only about half the service enjoyed 
Disregard . 
of the requirements of geographical dis-|K. L. Rankin, Prague, Czechoslovakia, in a 
rendered mandatory by the/| report to the Department of Commerce. 

present law, means that the Government 
actually denies the right of many of its|in its construction. 


receiving sets: Mani- 
rtion of the public 
receive radio service 
c Broadcast- 
ing to a hundred thousand people who 
have no receiving sets is an obvious waste 
When the Act of 1927 was 
passed, and also the 1928 amendment 
thereto, no accurate information as to the 
number of receiving sets in homes was 
available, but the census of 1930 has pro- 


“The proposed amendment to section 9 
of the Radio Act of 1927, as amended, 
maintains the principle of equitable dis- 
tribution of radio broadcasting facilities, 
reception, 
but declares that the State, and not an 
is the unit to 
which such distirbution shall be made, 
and provides that an equitable distribu- 


io 
The greatest decreases |receiving sets, each .of the three factors] announced: Ly 
of livestock, 


except that the licensing authority shall 
| be empowered to allocate additional 
broadcasting facilities to States situated 
wholly or. principally west of the Con- 
tinental Divide when such allocation will 
not materially impair radio broadcasting 
reception in other sections of the country. 

“It provides further that this distribu- 
tion shall apply solely within the limits 
of the continental United States, exclud- 
ing Alaska and the island possessions. It 
was never the intent of the Congress to 
include these within the five zones for 
other than administrative purposes, and 
their automatic inclusion under the pro- 
visions of the 1928 amendment is mani- 
festly unreasonable.” 

Commissioner Lafount continued his 
comment on Mr. Shipstead’s measure by 
saying it is a case of “which comes first, 
the chicken or the egg,” in so far as con- 
cerns the consideration of the number 
of receiving sets as compared to broad- 
cast facilities in any area. ‘We believe,” 
he explained, “that if any area has good 
broadcasting service, persons living in 
that area will be induced to buy receivers. 
Where broadcasting service is not satis- 
factory, the listening public naturally 
loses interest, or develops no interest, and 
there are few sets. 

“Consequently, it would seem that the 
areas to which we should assign addi- 
tional facilities are those in which there 
are few receiving sets. 

“Soon after the recent report of the 
Bureau of the Census listing the number 
or receiving sets in homes in each State, | 
the Commission compiled figures show- 
ing the proportionate relationship be- 
tween transmission facilities and receiv- 
ing stes, by zones and States. This data 
bore out the theory that transmission and | 
receiving facilities automatically adjust 
themselves. 


Proportion of Quota 
Assigned to New York 


“For instance, in the First Zone, the 
State of New York has assigned the 
greatest numbers of transmission quota 
units—51.7 per cent. Census Bureau fig- 
ures revealed that New York has just 
half the total number of receiving sets 
in the Zone. Massachusetts, to which 13.2 
per cent of transmission facilities are as- 
signed; has approximately 12 F owl cent of 
the receivers in the Zone. hese com- 
parisons are not the exceptions; they are 
typical examples of the proportions in all 
States and Zones. 

“The First Zone is most thickly popu- 
lated with relation to area; the Fifth Zone 
is least thickly populated. The compara- 
tive figures, however, hold good in the 
Fifth Zone as they do in the First. Oregon, 
for example, is assigned 9.9 per cent of the 
Fifth Zone’s total transmission facilities. 
This percentage, compared with Census 
Bureau figures, amounts to 116,299 of 
the Zone’s total of 1,420,207 receiving sets. 
It is the exceptional case where assign- 
ment of transmission facilities varies 
significantly above or below the number 
of receiving sets in a State. 

“There is variation in some cases how- 
ever. California, for instance has more 
than half of the total receiving sets in 
the Fifth Zone, yet is assigned only 39.4 
per cent of the transmission facilitates. 
Yet this is upheld when one takes into 
consideration the much greater area the 
remaining 60.6 per cent of the transmis- 
sion facilities must serve.” 

Mr. Shipstead proposes also that the 
Commission be authorized to allocate to 
States wholly or principally west of the 
Continental Divide, broadcasting facili- 
ties is excess of the amount to which they 
normally would be entitled, if such allo- 
cation will not impair transmission in 
other sections of the country. 

“Figuring on a population basis,” Mr. 
Lafount explained, “the States in the 
Fifth Zone have two and one-half times 
, the broadcasting facilities of States in the 
First Zone. Therefore, most States west 
of the Continental Divide already have 
more transmission facilities than those 
east of the Divide.” 

A table presented by Senator Shipstead, 
showing the number of “units” each State 
is entitled to now (A), the number repre- 
sented by stations now licensed (B), and 
| the number for each State under the pro- 
| posed amendment (C), follows: 
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| of decline in bear markets whic 
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and Bill Introduced by Senator Shipstead Would Of Stock Brokers’ 


Supervision Unless Trading 
Is Separated From Loan 
Activities Is Proposed at 
Short Selling Inquiry 





Supervision of brokers by a public agency 
is just as important as is supervision of 
banks, unless the brokerage business is di- 
vorced from the collateral loan business, 
Jackson Martindell, economist for Carter, 
Martindell & Co., of New York City, told 
the House Committee on Judiciary Feb. 
15. Mr. Martindell appeared as a witness 
in an investigation of short selling on the 
stock exchanges. 

Mr. Martindell’s 
follows in full text: 


Opposes Margin Trading 


Brokers should not be permitted to do 
a margin business. This margin business 
not only usurps a commercial banking | 
function but makes the vicious aspects of | 
short selling possible. It is the brokers} 
who lend stock to short sellers and they 
ractically always lend stocks that are 
eld on margin by clients. No commer- 
cial bank of reputable character would 
think of lending its customers stock co!- 
lateral. The fact that all reputable banks 
take this attitude should be proof as to 
the ethics of the thing. 

Any broker knows that the sale of only 
1,000 shares of stock at the right time and 
price can uncover actual selling orders 
many times this figure. Therefore, fi is 
not difficult to see that short selling on an 
“in and out” day basis of only 5 per cent 
of total transactions could play havoc 
with the credit structure. 

One of the greatest evils of short sell- 
ing is the extent to which large short posi- 
tions tempt individuals and syndicates to 
spread rumors that could very easily lead 
to disaster. 

The only legitimate pretense to the jus- 
tifiableness of short selling lies in the fact 
that a cushion of demand is sometimes 
provided whereas it might otherwise be al- 
most entirely lacking. This is quite natu- 
rally the case at present but dt is not suf- 
ficient justification of short selling as 
it is now practised. 


Supervision of Brokers Urged 

General Motors stock has a large short 
interest because the stock is easy to bor- 
row, yet it has a good market because it) 
is well thought of by investors the world! 
over. Who would dare suggest that the 
only buyers of General Motors on any 
particular day come from those who are 
short the issue? If securities are good, and 
the issues are large, then they have good 
markets regardless of short positions. 
United States Government bonds have the 
best markets of all, yet it does not take a 
short interest to make this true. 

It is just as important that brokerage 
houses be under the supervision of bank- 
ing departments as it is for the banks, 
unless the brokerage business is divorced | 
from the collateral loan business. | 

Lack of supervision resulted in stock! 
market liquidation as measured by a 91 
per cent decline in brokers’ loans from its 
peak of $8,549,000,000 to $730,000 on Dec. 
1, 1931, while security collateral loans at 
member banks had declined from $9,179,- 
000,000 to $5,807,000,000 less than 37 per 
cent. This indicates a credit weakness in 
that brokerage customers have been forced | 
out of their position with great dispatch 
and without regard to the personal credit 
standing in the community. 

The thing to visualize is the fact that'| 
the individuals who have actually been 
separated from their securities in the last 
two years, without regard to their partic- 
ular desires, have largely been those bor- 
rowing money from brokers and likewise | 
those whose stocks have been used to 
help short sellers complete their trans- 
actions. 


Advantages and Disadvantages Cited 
Margin trading and short selling have 
such advantages as: Increases volume of 
trading, thereby narrowing the bid and 
ask price; increases brokers’ profit, and 
merenans value of stock exchange member- 
ships. 

While their disadvantages are: Permits 
the squeezing of shorts, which has disturb- 
ing effect on entire market; makes pos- 


prepared statement 





sible the “gunning for weakly margined | 
accounts”; increases speculation — de-| 
| 
adds | 
greater strain to banks; helps create bad 
rumors, and creates evilc of the call loan 
market. 

Too much stress is being put upon the 
question whether short selling has been 
the most important factor in ao current 
market decline. This is beside the point. 

is no doubt in any experienced 
market operator’s mind that stocks would 
have fallen in price and probably to just 
as low levels without the impetus of short 
selling, but this is not justification of 
existing market procedure. Without short 
| Selling and margin trading, stocks would 
never in the world have sold so high in 
the first place; therefore, the extent of 
decline would ha¥e been much less. 


Would Regulate Short Selling 


| Stock market during times of financial 
| stress may be compared to a snowball 
rolling down hill. Every little push that 
|@ short trader gives this snowball is far 
;more important than any mere statistical 
tabulation can possibly indicate. 
1,281 securities listed on the stock ex- 
change less than 25 have market signifi- 
cance from a trading standpoint. 

Instead of short selling having the ef- 
fect of preventing runaway markets, it 
‘is nearly always the direct cause of them. 
Hedge selling is not the thing that de- 
|mands legislation. It should i allowed 
}in all markets but under laws and regu- 
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Pennsylvania 27.63 20.24 24.35 
i vawedy'e 19.07 18.65 17.98 
Michigan 13.89 1140 14.42 
Kentucky 7.50 7.62 5.87 
Virginia ..... 6.95 9.50 5.58 
West Virginia .. 4.96 4.95 3.91 
OROE, yeas cence 16.22 22.77 20.87 
North Carolina .. 8.82 7.82 6.57 
OO rrr 8.10 7.95 6.50 
Alabama ....... 7.37 6.22 5.80 
TOMNESSCE 2. .cccccccccces 7.29 12.83 5.66 
Oklahoma 6.67 9.00 7.04 
Louisiana . 5.85 8.50 5.03 
Mississippi 5.60 3.00 4.54 
Arkansas .. 5.16 4.40 4.81 
South Carolina 4.83 1.70 3.57 
Florida 4.09 8,35 4.82 
Tllinois “ 34.67 22.64 
Missouri . 12.05 10.89 
Indiena i 7.48 9.01 
WISCONSIN 3... cceccccccces 8.47 7.95 9.63 
Minnesota ...cccccccccese 7.57 9.04 9.68 
TOWER. cccccacsccccccccccce 7.30 11.45 8.56 
| Kansas 5.55 4.71 7.73 
|Nebraska ..... 4.06 7.26 6.71 
South Dakota 2.05 3.01 4.94 
North Dakota .. 2.01 2.99 4.50 
California ...ccccccsccees z 36.43 *22.38 
Washington 15.80 *6.72 
Colorado ...cccccccccscces 9.42 6.81 
Oregon ..sccecececceveces 9.15 *%6.56 
MONtana .seseceseeeceees 3.00 7.52 
Utah .ncccccccccccsccccee 6.60 *4.81 
Idaho ...eceoee 2.60 4.53 
Arizona 2.60 5.69 
New Mexico 4.03 5. 
Wyoming 20 4.75 
MOVAGR. cc cecccccocsccecce A 80 5.04 
Total, United States .. 392.90 431.50 399.75 
*Subject to increase under the discretionary 
provision of the amendment. 
° 
Longest All-welded Bridge 
* . 
Is Completed in Pilsen 
A highway bridge recently completed in 
Pilsen, Czechoslovakia, is reported to be 
the longest all-welded steel bridge in ex- 
istence, according to Commercial Attache 


No rivets or bolts whatever were used 
The bridge crosses 


reasonably dependable | two railroad tracks and has a span of 


161.4 feet and a width of 27.4 feet. The 
total weight is 145 metric tons, which is 
claimed to be 30 tons or nearly 21 per cent 
less than a riveted structure designed for 
the same stresses. Loading tests made 
after completion of the bridge showed a 
deflection of 21% per cent less than had 
been calculated, evidencing the _ great 
stiffness of welded construction.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


‘Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


sioner, has announced: Lansing State Bank, 
Lansing, consolidated with the First National 
Bank, Austin. 
man, closed. 





has announced: First State Bank, Livingston, 
closed. 
Nevada: E. J 


Seaborn, Bank Examiner, has 


y Bank, same 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- | 
State Bank of Hoffman, Hoff- | 


Kentucky: C. S. Wilson, Bank Commissioner, | 


on County Bank, Yerington,. 
place, closed. 


to be given approximately equal weight,/and Mason Valle 


lations, prohibiting the lending of secur- 
ities or short selling in all instances and 
the lending of money on securities except 
|by recognized banking institutions that 
are supervised by law as such. 


\World Oil Output Reduced 


By American Curtailment 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

put in 1930, to 118,770,000 barrels, or 8.7 
per cent last year. 

With the output advancing from 41,- 
| 624,000 barrels in 1930 to 47,600,000 in 1931, 
|Rumania passed Persia and the Nether- 
land East Indies to move into fourth 
Persian production declined from 45,828,- 
000 barrels in 1930 to 44,300,000 in the fol- 
|lowing year. The Netherland East Indies 
reported the 1931 output as 35,500,000 bar- 


| 


Of the | 


lace. | 








N CONNECTION with the construc- 
tion of a new superhighway, to be 
called the Lincoln Boulevard, along the 
coast in Los Angeles county between 
Santa Monica and Seal Beach, in Cali- 
fornia, to serve as a connecting link in 
the Roosevelt State Highway, and re- 
lieve fhe dangerous, time-consuming and 
costly traffic congestion which prevails 
in this highly developed beach area, the 
State is engaged in building a number 
of grade separation bridges. The un- 
dertaking is described by Charles West 
Jones, engineer, Highway Division, State 
Department of Public Works. One of\ 


these grade separation structures is to 
be built about one mile from the ocean 
where the Lincoln Boulevard will cut 
across the Rey-Redondo division of the 
Pacific Electric Railway and the Culver 
Boulevard, a county road adjacent to 
and paralleling the railway tracks. The 
bridge, which is estimated to cost about 
$120,000, will be divided to carry both 
the railway tracks on one side and the 
county road on the other side over the 
Lincoln Boulevard. The type of con- 
struction is shown in the perspective, 
prepared in the engineering section of 
the Highway Division. 








Postal Rates Raised Progress in Building 


To Latin America 


Increase of 50 Per Cent In- 
cludes Spanish Possessions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
cents and double post cards from 2 to 4 
cents each. 

On Sept. 1, 1931, stage rates on let- 
ters for Canada and Newfoundland were 
increased from 2 to 3 cents for each ounce 
or fraction; on single post cards from 1 
to 2 cents and on double post cards from 
2 to 4 cents each. 

On Nov. 1, 1931, rates of postage on 
letters and post cards to Great Britain 
and its possessions were likewise increased. 

With the increase in postage rates to 
Central and South American countries 
it is expected that $2,000,000 annually will 
be added to the postage revenues from 
mail going to these countries, while it is 
estimated that $3,500,000 will be the total 
increase in revenue resulting from the 
raise in rates to other foreign countries. 

Countries affected by the increases just 
announced are Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, El Salvador, Spain 
(including Andorra, Alhucemas Island, 
Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Ceuta, 
Chafering or Zafarani_ Islands, Melilla; 


Hoover Dam Exceeds 


Contractors’ Schedule| 


Employment Is Provided for | 


More Workers Than Was 
Contemplated, Federal 
Commissioner Says 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
sections weigh 80 tons, although certain 
others will weigh as much as 100 tons. 

As work on the huge dam has pro- 


gressed, it has become increasingly neces- | 


sary for the Six Companies, Inc., who are 


the contractors, to devise new engineering 
apparatus. The gigantic size of the tun- 
nels makes it impossible to use the ordi- 
nary equipment. For example, one ma- 
chine has been constructed which op- 
erates 24 drills. 

The employment of 39 parties on this 
work at once in the tunnels has made it 
necessary for the Bureau of Reclamation 
to place 10 parties of engineers there to 
direct the work. 





Penon de Velez de la Gomera and Tan- 
gier), Uruguay and Venezuela. 





Resources of Banks 
Drop Four Billions 





Condition of National Banks 
For Year Is Summarized 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


were 6,658 reporting banks, and a de- 
crease of $4,137,398,000 since Dec. 31, 1930, 
the date of the corresponding call a year 
previous when there were 7,038 reporting 


banks. 

Loans and discounts, including redis- 
comin. on Dec. 31, 1931, amounted to 
$11,921,389,000 and showed decreases in 
the three and twelve month periods of 
$558,546,000 and $2,440,650,000, respectively. 

Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities of $3,176,475,000 showed a 
decrease since Sept. 29, 1931, of $112,792,- 
000, but an increase since Dec. 31, 1930, of 
$521,639,000. Other bonds and securities 
held amounting to $4,024,950,000 showed 
decreases in the three and twelve month 
periods of $355,066,000 and $412,280,000, 
respectively. 

Tecunke @u0 from correspondent banks 
and bankers of $3,431,075,000, which in- 
cluded reserve with Federal Reserve Banks 
of $1,137,747,000, showed a decrease of 
$141,789,000 in three months and a de- 
crease of $1,367,307,000 in the year. 
Capital stock paid in totaled $1,621,449,- 
000, which amout was $34,925,000 less than 
on Sept. 29, 1931, and $100,710,000 less than 
on Dec. 31, 1930. Surplus funds of $1,- 
381,612,000 and net undivided profits, ex- 
cluding reserve accounts, of $351,597,000, a 
total of $1,733,209,000, also showed de- 
creases in the three and twelve month 
periods of $192,556,000 and $331,128,000, re- 
spectively. , 

National bank notes outstanding 
amounted to $627,490,000, in comparison 
with $631,569,000 on ~— 29, 1931, and 
$642,902,000 on Dec. 31, 1930. 

Deposits on Dec. 31, 1931, aggregated 
$19,244,347,000, showing a decrease of $1,- 
135,037,000 since September, 1931, and a 


reported Dec. 31, 1930. The total deposits 
at the date of the recent call included 


outstanding of  $2,301,018,000, 
| States deposits of $261,441,000, other de- 


decrease of $3,627,299,000 in the amount| 


| balances due to correspondent banks and | 
bankers and certified and cashiers’ | 
ni | 


Another major engineering accomplish- 
ment has been the manufacture of equip- 
ment to sort and wash the sand and gravel 
and to mix the concrete. The device for 
sorting the sand and gravel cost $350,000, 
and the mixer when complete will cost 
the same amount. The sorting and wash- 
ing equipment is the largest in the world. 


Mixer to Be Automatic 

The concrete mixing machine will be 
of utmost scientific precision in getting a 
uniform product. It will be of automatic 
operation and there will be no deviation 
anywhere in the exact measurements of 
the contents. 

At present about 600 houses and stores 
have been completed in Boulder City. 
The progress has been so gratifying that 
the staff of the Bureau of Reclamation 
will move into its own quarters at Boulder 
City March 1: At present the staff is lo- 
cated at Las Vegas, 30 miles distant. 


public in the construction of the dam, the 
town is in need of a hotel to care for 
the tourists who are coming from every- 
where by the thousands for a brief stay. 


Town to Be Permanent 

There is no doubt that the town will 
have permanency since the power plants 
will afford work for many persons on the 
one hand after the actual construction is 
finished, while on the other the town has 
great possibilities as a Winter resort. The 
magnificent lake, the climate, and other 
attractions should appeal to a good Win- 
ter tourist group. 

There are four schools in the town. 
Education is being handled jointly by the 
Federal Government and the Six Com- 
panies. High school children are ab- 
sorbed in the schools of Las Vegas to 
which they are transported by buses. 


Negligence Is Alleged 
In Pueblo Land Suits 


A subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
|} tee on Indian Affairs announced Feb. 16, 


country, that it had found that Herbert 
J. Hagerman, Special Commissioner to 
negotiate with Indians in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah and Colorado, and for- 
merly a member of the Pueblo Land Board, 
has been negligent in his duties and 
“failed, neglected and refused to find the 
fair market vatue and to award fair com- 
pensation to the Pueblos when ownership 





mand deposits of $9,071,452,000 and time 
deposits of $7,610,436,000. In the latter are 
included deposits evidenced by savings 
pass books of $5,557,766,000, represented by 


posit of $1,078,731,000 and postal savings 
of $353,825,000. . 

Bills payable of $405,068,000 and _ redis- 
counts of $150,297,000, a total of $555,365,- 
000, showed increases in the three and 
12 month periods of $231,167,000 and $299,- 
759,000, respectively. 

The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on Dec. 31, 1931, was 
61.95, in comparison with 61.24 on Sept. 
29, 1931, and 62.79 on Dec. 31, 1930. 


| 








rels, as against 41,729,000 the year before. 
Mexico retained seventh place and Co- 
lombia eighth last year, although their 
outputs fell. Argentina’s increase, from 
9,419,000 barrels in 1930 to 11,608,000 in 
1931, brought that country into ninth posi- 
tion, ahead of Peru and Trinidad. 
Production figures ranged down to 50,- 
000 barrels for miscellaneous countries 
and 25,000 barrels for Bolivia in 1931. 
Among the small producers showing ad- 





vances over 1930 were Germany, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia and Italy. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|on Feb. 17 made public decisions in rate 
}and finance cases, which are summarized 
|} as follows: 

Switching: No. 22281 and Related Cases.— 
Union Gas & Electric Company v. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. Upon recommenda- 
tion, findings in original report, 176 I. C. 
C. 205, that the rates or charges main- 
tained by the Louisville & Nashville on 





and Newport, Ky., on the one hand, and 
| points within the Cincinnati, Ohio, switch- 
ing limits on the other, were unreasonable, 
affirmed. 

F. D. No. 9079.—Certificate issued per- 
mitting the Leesville, Slagle & Eastern Rail- 
way Company to abandon, as to interestate 
and foreign commerce, its entire line of 
railroad in Vernon Parish, La. 

Melons: No, Brothers, 


carload traftic between Covington, 'Latonia, | 


Railway Rate and Finance RuJings 
And Complaints Filed With I. C. C.| 


Cotulla, Tex., v. International Great North- 
ern Railroad. Against rates and routing 
instructions on carload shipments of water- 
melons to Kansas City, diverted to Denver, 
and rediverted to Fort Collins, Colo. 


Salt: No. 25033.—The Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich., v. The Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad. Against rates and charges 
on carload shipments of salt, in bags, from 
Midland to Jackson, Miss. 


Packinghouse Products: No. 25034.—Iowa 
State Brand Creameries, Mason City, Iowa, 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Against rates 
and charges on mixed carload shipments of 
butter, eggs, and dressed poultry. 

Coal: No, 25035.—John H. Heald Company, 
| Lynchburg, Va., v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
} Way. Against rate of $1.92 per ton on bi- 
; tuminous coal as higher than other rates 
\ published by defendants to other points 
on its line. 


| 
| 


15,005,802 accounts, time certificates of de-| 


|of land and water rights were extin- 
guished through the actions of the Board 
}in violation of section 6 of said Act of 
| June 7, 1924.” 

Pointing to large Government financial 
| losses arising out of Indian law suits that 
| committee recommended that his position 
be abolished. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications made public Feb. 17 by 
the Federal Radio Commission follow: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WNBX, First Congregational Church, Spring- 
field, Vt., construction permit to change from 
1,200 kc., 10 w., share with WCAX, to 1,260 
ke., 250 w., daytime, and install new trans- 
mitter. 

WEAN, Shepard Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Providence, R. I., modification of license to 
change from 250 w., 500 w. local sunset, to 500 
wt, day and night, on experimental basis. 

WHAZ, Reiusselaer Poiytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y., license to cover construction per- 
mit pane May 15, 1931, for change in equip- 
ment. 

WGCM, Great Southern Land Company, 
Gulfport, Miss., construction permit to install 
new transmitter and change from 1,210 kc., 
100 w., unlimited to 590 kc., 1 kw., daytime. 

KCFI, Eagle Broadcasting Co., Inc., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., construction permit to make 
changes in equipment. 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., 
modification of license to change from shar- 
ing with WJAK to simultaneous daytime op- 
eration, share with WJAK at night. 

KPO, Hale Bros. Stores and The Chronicle 
| Publishing Co., San Francisco, Calif.. modifi- 
| cation of construction permit for 50 kw. Re- 


| equipment. 
{| Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Tacoma Field, Pierce County Airport, Wash., 
new construction permit for 278 ke., 10 w.; air- 
port station. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Watertown, S. Dak., 
license covering construction permit for 3,- 
162.5, 3,172.5, 3,182.5, 5,572.5, 5,582.5, 5,662.5 ke., 
400 w.; aeronautical service. 

WGS, WRZ, Government of Porto Rico, Bur 
reau of Insular Telegraph, license covering 
construction permit for 194 ke., 50 w.; fixed 
public point-to-point. WGW, WKX, license 
covering construction permit for 500, 171, 438 
ke., 50 w.; Coastal service. 

W2XAP, Jenkins Television Corporation, 
portable, Jersey City, N. J., renewal of visual 
broadcasting license, 











Because of the great interest of the} 


after a survey of Indian tribes in this} 


| followed Mr. Hagerman’s actions, the sub- | 


quests approval of proposed transmitter site | 
near San Mateo, Calif., and proposed 50 kw. | 





Higher Appraisal 
Sought in Sales 
Of Seized Ships 


Low Valuations by Courts 
Permit Repossession by 
Smugglers, Department 
Of Justice Is Advised 


Appraisers appointed by courts to set 
the sale price of vessels seized for illicitly 
smuggling liquor into the country may 
have been making excessively low ap- 
praisements and thus permitting the for- 
mer owners to repossess the craft at bar- 
gain prices and return them to the liquor 
trade, the Department of Justice an- 
nounced Feb. 17. 

The Department’s attention was called 
to the possibility when appraisements 
made by court appraisers fell from $10,800 
to $36,000 short of appraisement made by 
customs officials, the announcement says. 
The announcement follows in full text: 

The Department of Justice is advised 
of a problem that has arisen in connec- 
tion with the seizure and condemnation 
of vessels engaged in illicit liquor traffic 
along the coast of the United States, 
which involves the question of alleged 
|underappraisement by appraisers ap- 
pointed by the courts, when libels are 
prosecuted for the forfeiture of a vessel, 
compared. with the amounts of the ap- 
praisal value of such vesels by customs 
authorities. 

Instances of Repossession 

In several instances the courts have 
held that the claimants of such vessels 
are entitled to repossess them after the 
filing of libels by depositing a bond or 
stipulation fér value in accordance with 
the provisions of section 938 of the Re- 
vised Statutes. This is a bonding sec- 
tion and provides for an appraisal to be 
made by three appraisers appointed by 
the court. An instance is reported relat- 
|ing to the appraisal of. the ship “Mitzi,” 
| where appraisers were appointed by the 
| District Court of the District of Connec- 
ticut, which appraisers placed a value of 
$2,000 on the vessel, while the customs 
appraiser had estimated that the ship 
was worth not less than $19,000; also, 
it is stated that three Liberty motors 
that were installed in the vessel are them- 
selves said to have cost well over $5,000. 

Illustrating the discrepancy between 
the customs appraisal and the court ap- 
| praisal, the following instances are, cited 
in the reports to the Department: 
Discrepancy in Prices 
| The British steamship “Sebastopol” had 
;a customs appraisal of $30,000 and a court 
appraisal of $7,500; British motor vessel 
“Standard Coaster,” cusoms appraisal, 
$23,200, court appraisal, $9,000; British 
|motor ship ‘“‘Alamac,” customs appraisal, 
| $50,000, court appraisal, $14,000; American 
motor ship “Alamac,” customs appraise], 
| $30,000, court appraisal, $3,000; British 
schooner “‘Thorndyke,” customs appraisal, 
| $20,000, court appraisal, $4,000; American 
yacht “High Strung,” customs appraisal, 
$12,000 court appraisal, $1,200; British mo- 
tor ship “Shanaliam,” $34,000, court ap- 
praisal, $12,500; American tug “Dauntless,” 
customs appraisal, $25,000, court appraisal, 











| 


It is claimed in connection with these 
variations in valuation as fixed by the 
court have enabled the owners of the 
vessels to repossess them at bargain rates 
and it is suspected that the ships are 
then immediately reentered in the liquor- 
smuggling business. 

The British vessel “Pronto” was cap- 
tured several days ago laden with liquor 
off the coast of Cape Cod, Mass. The 
seized property was taken into Boston 
and the facts will there by examined by 
the United States attorney in order to 
determine whether the Government would 
be justified in filing libels for forfeiture. 


Credit Debentures 
Are Sold on Market 


Aid of Reconstruction Agency 
Not Needed for Disposal 


No part of an offering of $15,000,000 
worth of debentures of the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks wil! have to be taken 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, as it had agreed to do, inasmuch as 
the'entire offering was sold Feb. 15 in the 
investment market, according to an- 
nouncement by the Corporation. 

Statistics furnished at the Treasury De- 
partment Feb. 17 revealed that the Corpo- 
ration has made its first expenditure, 
amounting to about $500,000. 

The Corporation’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

‘The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
| tion today announced that all of the Fed- 
eral intermediate credit bank debentures 
jin the amount of $15,000,000, offered for 
| delivery on Feb. 15 were sold in tle in- 
vestment market. Therefore, the Corpo- 
| ration, which had agreed to take all or 
; any part of the issue which remained un- 
| sold, was not called upon to take any of 
| the debentures.” 
| The following oral and statistical in- 
|formation also was made available at the 
Department of the Treasury: 

The first draft of the Corporation has 
been drawn against the $150,000,000 which 
the Treasury has allocated to the credit 
|agency through the purchase of the Cor- 
'poration’s capital stock, and as the Cor- 
|poration draws on its balance in the 
| Treasury, the sums will be reported in the 
| daily statement of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The Corporation announced Feb. 14 that 

it had “made or authorized” loans to 
banks in various sections of the country 
and to the receivers of the Wabash Rail- 
|}way Company, but the amounts of the 
{loans and the indentity of the banks re- 
|eeiving aid will not be revealed. 
Capital stock subscriptions which the 
|'Treasury is authorized to make to the 
Corporation may run as high as an ag- 
gregate of $500,000,000, and, therefore, the 
Corporation may draw that much money 
from the Treasury. 


| 


| 


ee 
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‘Walter W. Smith Heads 
Federal Advisory Council 


| 

Walter W..Smith of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been elected president of the Federal, Ad- 
visory Council of the Federal Reserve 
Board and Melvin Traylor of Chicago, vice 
i president, the Board announced Feb. 17, 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The first meeting of the Federal Ad- 
visory Council for 1932 was held on Feb. 
16. The members of the council are: 

Federal Reserve District No. 1, Thomas 
M. Steele, of New Haven, Conn.; No. 2, 
| Robert H. Treman, of Ithaca, N. Y.; No, 
|3, Howard A. Loeb, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
| No. 4, J. A. House, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
No. 5, Howard Bruce, of Baltimore, Md.; 
No. 6, John K. Ottley, of Atlanta, Ga.; 
| No. 7, Melvin A. Traylor, of Chicago, IL; 
| No. 8, Walter W. Smith, of St. Louis, Mo.; 
No. 9, Theodore Wold, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; No. 10, Walter S. McLucas, of 
Kansas City, Mo.; No. 11, Joseph H. Frost, 
of San Antonio, Tex.; No. 12, Henry M, 
Robinson, of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Walter W. Smith was elected president 
and Melvin A. Traylor was elected vice 
i president. These officers as ex-Officio 
; members and Messrs. Treman, Loeb, Ott-$ 

ley and McLucas will comprise the execu¢ 














tive committee. Walter Lichtenstein wag 
appointed secretary of the council, 
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Short Selling Is 
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Defended 


Economic Values | Dr. Huebner Informs House Committee That It 


Conservative Basis to Aid 
Recovery in Real Estate 
And Agriculture, State 
Bank Commissioner Says 


By James Shaw 

Banking Commissioner, State of Texas 

The happenings of the last two —— 
are, as I see it, the logical sequence 
what we have been doing, as individuals, | 
as groups, aS a nation. It is nothing more 
than Providence’s way of righting things 
and making humans realize their im- 
potence; of maintaining the equilibrium 
of things in general. henever we drift 
away from basic principles of life or busi- 


« ness, we are bound to stump“our toe, and 


the fall that we get is usually in propor- 
tion to the momentum we had accumu- 
lated, and the recuperation gone, takes 
a longer time when we crash after a mad 
ride than when we are going at a reg-| 
ular gait. 

During the period of recuperation we 
have the time to look back and see the 
errors we made and fortify ourselves for 
the future. We can see plainly the fool+ 
ish, oftimes impossible things we have 
done; we can get a close up of our cus- 
tomers, and the test men get in times 
of adversity, such as we are having now, 
shows us plainly which are the worth- 
while ones. Heard times always bring the 


Cushions 


4 


Declines 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


have been well on its way to recovery; | 
that bank failures would have been not | 


much above normal; that thousands of | 


lives would have been saved from sui- 
cides.and our problem of unemployment 
would have been minimized. 

‘€lip the wings of the New York Stock 
Exchange and prevent a reoccurrance of 
the terrible conditions that have existed 
during the past two years.” 


Practice of Short Selling 
Explained by Dr. Huebner 


Dr. Huebner’s statement to the commit- 
tee follows in full text: 

Short selling is an outstanding practice on 
all organized speculative markets—both se- 
curity and commodity—and its origin as an 
institution coincides substantially with the 
very beginning of such markets. When busi- 
ness conditions are normal or prosperous, and 
the price of everything is reasonably high as 
@ consequence, no complaints are heard. 

But every time that business of all kinds is 
in the depths of a business convulsion (which 
seems to have occurred about every 8 to 10 
years in the past 200) and prices of all things 
—including not only stocks and bonds, but 
also real estate, mineral products, and whole- 
sale and retail prices of the multitudinous 
number of nonexchange commodities—are 
greatly depressed, the reading public is sup- 
plied with barrage after barrage against short 
selling. Z 

Comparatively ‘little thought, however, is 


market at small variations in price as is ac- 
corded to the wealthy. This opportunity is 
furnished to the millions through the opera- 
tions of odd-lot dealers, whose business it 
is to either buy or sell at once, as the case 
may be, any odd lot which is offered or 
desired, and at variations of only an eighth 
or a quarter from the price prevailing for full 
100 share lots. 

But imagine the risk and difficulty to the 
odd-lot dealer in filling such small orders in 
the absence of short selling. A broker re- 
ceives an order from his customer to buy 13 
shares of a given stock. To avoid delay in 
finding a seller of this odd amount of stock, 
as well as the labor and inconvenience alto- 
gether out of proportion to the commission 
charged, the broker goes straight to an odd- 
lot dealer, who automatically gives the stock 
at a small fraction above the current price for 
100 shares. 

The odd-lot dealer does not, of course, pos- 
sess the stock, and cannot be expected to do 
so. All day long he sells odd lots in numer- 
ous stocks, and gives m automatically as 
they are asked for and”at prevailing prices. 
The poor are therefore given a market just as 
continuous and just as good—making allow- 
ance for a small fraction of a point—as the 
well-to-do. 

Almost invariably the odd-lot dealer sells 
the stocks short, and only because of short 
selling can he render the service. He sells the 
odd lot short in anticipation of disposing be- 
fore long of a total of 100 shares in the given 
stock. Then he hopes promptly to cover his 


short sales with the purchase of a 100-share | 


lot in the open market at a price which will 
yield a profit of about one-eighth. 


STATE 


U. Ss. TREASURY |\Insurance Funds for Loans 


STATEMENT 


15. Made Public Feb. 17, 19332 =" 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
IMCOME tAX .o.csssccssveeees 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
nue 


$1,081,479.61 


1,756,727.53 
1,527,047.91 
427,498.45 
Total ordinary receipts...... $4,792,753.50 
Public debt receipts....... «ees _76,189,000.00 
Balance previous day.......... 561,878,407.28 


scceccedeceseuneees « «$642,860, 160.78 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts............ 
Panama, Canal 
Reconstruction Finance Corpo® 
ration 
Subscription to stock of Fed- 
eral land banks 
All other 


$9,418,655.05 
706,861.80 
530,796.01 
20,052.92 


500,056.90 
23,014,035.00 
131,508.82 
Public debt expenditures. 
Balance today 


+» .$642,860,160.78 





trouble and the 
cash. 

When the new stock is finally issued by 
the corporation, possibly some six or twelve 
months later, having been paid for by the 
arbitrager in accordance with the terms speci- 
fied by the corporation, the arbitrager will 
deliver the shares in fulfillment of the loan 
transaction entered into when the short sale 
was made. 

However, if the possessor of rights so wishes, 
he may sell old.stock short for an amount 
equal to the new shares to be received later 
from the corporation. In the meantime he 
has borrowed shares on a short sale, but re- 
turns the loan upon the receipt of the shares 
from the corporation. 

Much the same plan is also followed in the 


immediate receipt of the 


Where a 


ing in sight. 
tion be dropped, saying it was likely to 
have a bad effect on business conditions, 
and certainly on the business of mortgage 
| bankers and loaning agencies of that type. 


BANKING 


Right to Enjoin 


On Homes Said to Be Plentiful (o}jlection of Tax 


Building Associations Unable to Meet De- 


mands, However, Senate Group Is Told 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


He urged that the legisla- 


Committee Told Conditions 
Will Correct Themselves 


Mr. Kingsley told the Committee that 


|“unless economic history writes an unex- 
pected chapter,” conditions for which the 


Watson bill are claimed as a cure will 
—————— | correct themselves. 


“It appears to me,” he continued, “that 


even if the bill is passed as a temporary 
| measure, the Federal Government is going | 
to be left holding the bag.” 


He declared that where loans are made 


for a long term, and when a loaning 
agency puts its paper in the home loan 
bank, they will leave it there. 
quently, that contract cannot be invali- 
dated, and the Government will have to 
carry it to the end. 


Conse- 


It was Mr. Kingsley’s opinion that few 


life insurance companies could take ad- | 
vantage of the privileges accorded under 
the bill. 


State laws, under which the in- 


nies is the circumstances under which 
property owners advise the mortgagee that 
they are unable and unwilling to further 
carry the real estate covered by the mort- 
gage. / 

“Recognizing the desire of insurance 
companies to keep as free as possible from 
accumulated foreclosed properties, the real 
estate men all over the country seek to 
have such property placed in their hands 
for sale and ask for lowest acceptabie 
prices. 

“The response to this is usually to set 
a sale figure that will return to an insur- 
ance company the amount of the princi- 
pal invested in the former mortgage, plus 
taxes that may have been advanced and 
foreclosure cost, it being quite an accepted 
belief that if such property may be sold 
without loss other than the preexisting de- 
linquent interest under the mortgage, a 
satisfactory condition from recoupment 
standpoint will be brought about. 

“A number of sales are made on the 
long term plan, With initial payment of 
such a small per cent of property sale 
price as to give new means to instalment 
buyers. In many instances, contracts so 
made are abandoned by the purchaser 
cos’ covering the primary moderate pay- 
ment.” 


Upheld by Court 


Federal Law Prohibiting 
Suit to Restrain Exaction 
Of Any Levy Held Not to 
Be Absolute Rule 


(Continued from Page 6.] 
some acknowledged head of equity juris+ 
prudence, a suit may be maintained to 
enjoin the collector. Dows v. City of Chi- 
cago, 11 Wall. 108. Hannewinkle _ v. 
| Georgetown, 15 Wall. 547. State Railroad 


Tax Cases, 92 U. S. 575, 614 Section 
3224 is declartory of the principle first 
mentioned and is to be construed as near 
as may be in harmony with it and the rea- 
sons upon which it rests. Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. v. Kelly, 160 
Fed. 316, 321. Baker & Baker, 13 Cal. 87, 
95. Bradley v. The People, 8 Colo. 599, 
604, 2 Sutherland, 2d Lewis ed., sec. 454, 
Language of Section 

The section does not refer specifically 
to the rule pe mented to cases involvin: 
a a circumstances. The gene 
words employed are not sufficient, and it 
would require specific language undoubt- 
edly disclosing that purpose, to warrant 
the inference that Congress intended to 
abrogate that salutary and well estab- 
lished rule. This court has given effect 
to section 3224 in a number of cases. 


marketing of convertible bonds. 
bond is convertible into stock, the two securi- 
ties should sell in proper relationship to one 
another. Should they sell out of line, the 
arbitrager will buy the low-priced seeurity 
and sell short the high one. This practice 


surance companies are incorporated, pro- 
hibit certain types of investments and 
expenditures. They could not join the 
banks as members in most States, accord- j 
ing to him. 


given to the fact that nonexchange quotations 
show on the average during each of these 
business convulsions a price decline fully as 
great those established upon our specula- 
tive exchanges. 


Snyder v. Marks, 109 U. S. 189, 191. Dodge 
v. Osborn, 240 U. S. 118, 121. Dodge v. 
Brady, 240 U. 5. 122 

It has never held the rule to be abso- 
lute, but has repeatedly indicated that 


lightweights to the surface and they 
can be skimmed off and discarded—this 
process, however, although illuminating, is 
as a rule costly. 


Odd-Lot Dealer Protected 
Through Short Seller 


Speed is the very essence of his business. 


Many Are Losing Homes, 


Witness Testifies 
At the afternoon session Feb. 16 wit- 





Says History paps Itself 

In the dilemma of the present, history 
is just doing the natural thing of re- 
peating itself, for periodically during the 
Past, we have had times of wild inflation 
and expansion always to be followed by 
times of deflation and contraction. The 
present crisis is no doubt the worst of 
all, except possibly the one during the 
presidency of Andrew Jackson, because 
the last 15 years have seen the most far 
flung era of business madness that we 
have ever had, on account of the late 
world drama with which you are all fa- 
miliar. 

Prior to the World War, we in the 
United States lived in a sort of isolated 
security, so to speak. We thought of 
America as a country to itself, and we 
were content to live our national life on 
our side of the seas, growing and de- 
veloping, and paying our debts to the 
world by converting our surplus cotton, 
grain, oil and manufactured goods into 


credits on the other side. We were doing, 


well. Then we found ourselves thrust 
into the great world drama, and our Na- 
tion pushed into the lead, so to speak—a 
wens giant that seemingly could do any- 
hing it chose, and we became, as we 
thought, the banker of the world, and the 
nations who needed financial assistance 
used us to the limit. We then found out 


other nations to buy our goods on account 
of their impoverished condition. 


Conservatives Now in Front 

I do not intend to enter into a discus- 
sion of international finance, for I know 
little of that big subject. I merely men- 
tion this phase to show how distorted our 
views became. We speeded up production 
of raw materials and manufactured prod- 
ucts on the theory that the world could 


and would in some mysterious manner | Pi Siente the Gioumuntip-cumenane shan wale 
that unusually low pfices spell public criti- | 


buy all we cared to sell, and with the 
ood times we saw in sight we began 
© spread out, and live beyond our means, 
and if the bubble hadn™ burst our psy- 
chology was such that we would all have 
been rich and there would soon have 
been few, if any, who would really have 
had to drudge at all. Why it got to the 

int along in 1928 and 1929 that the 
ellow who was not playing the market, 
or indulging in some other speculation 
was a back number indeed. 

All classes of people were playing the 
markets, and all expected to become rich. 
The conservative fellow, who couldn't 
visualize how real values could be made 
by simply pushing prices up and unload- 
—~ on the ever increasing crowd of 
pikers, was an old fogy, but he is now 
out in the front line, and he is going 
to be the one who works out many of 
gthe problems that have accumulated. 


Find Ourselves in Debt 

During the wild ride we contracted all 
sorts of debts, we issued bonds of all 
kinds, for we had to have things in keep- 
ing with our stations jin life. We had to 
have roads to run dur automobiles on 
and we had little thought of the burden 
of increased taxes, we were too prosper- 
ous to think of such things. But now 
with what we have to sell bringing littic 
in the world markets, and with our manu- 
facturing production greatly curtailed, we 
find ourselves with debts of all kinds, 
created when values were high, and we 
are trying to pay them with the pitifully 
small return we are getting for them, and 
as a consequence there is distress and dis- 
couragement on all sides. 

I have always believed in the survival 
of the fittest whether it be in the field of 
business, politics or otherwise, and the 
levelling process we are now going through 
is certainly going to put banking and other 
businesses that survive on a more solid 
foundation, although the attrition is go- 
ing to be considerable. The weak fellow 
must fall by the wayside, and in the battle 
for business existence, just as in the battle 
of life, the ranks will be closed as the weak 
fall, and the charge continue. 


Lower Basis of Values 
There is no use for individuals, bankers, 
or other business people to kid themselves 
into thinking that prosperty is just around 
the cornes, that is, properity as we have 
known it since 1921. The thing to do is to 
calmly take stock and to get down on a 
lower bagis of values. We must live within 
our incomes, and as bankers you must in- 
sist on your customers doing so, and in 
gthat, the only safe way, gradually build 
ourselves back to a solid basis all along 
the line. I have no fear of the final out- 
come, although I realize that much of the 
re, profits we had set up must be elim- 
ated. 


We are just in a different business 
cycle now, and the sooner we admit it the 


better off we going to be.» We must look | 


at the picture in terms of decades and 
generations, and not in terms of a year 
or two. Texas’ business, if reports I. get 
are true, is still one of the brightest spots 
in the Nation, even through conditions here 
are not rosy. To my way of thinking, 
real estate is still the foundation stone 
of values, and our broad agricultural ex- 
panse will yet stage a comeback, and we 
will weather the storm just as we have 


always done in the past. It takes time for | 


economic readjustments to dovetail them- 
selves into the ramifications of business, 
but the inscrutible laws of nature always 
work out such problems. The big thing 
for us is to be able to stand the strain, 





| 
| tion, 


| 





while the storm is raging. Times like the 
present caphesise the value of reserves; 
of surplus funds, as a cushion of protec- 
tion against losses. 


Cartridge Trade Affirms 
Simplified Practice Rules 


It has just been announced by the Di-| 
vision of Simplified Practice of the DSu- 
reau of Standards that simplified prac- | 
tice recommendation No. 62 re | 
metallic cartridges has been reaffirmed, 
without change, by the standing commit- | 
tee of the industry. | 
_Thjs recommendation has been in effect | 
inc Jan. 1, 1927, and has been instru- 
mental in reducing the number of stock 
ae of metallic ver from 348 
bo , or approxima’ per cent.— 

by the Department of Commer 





It is only natural to search for an explana- 
tion of our constantly recurring business con- 
vulsions, and in this connection if short sell- 
ing is wrong or evil it ought to be prohibited. 
But if necessary and useful in the mainte- 
nance of a free and two-sided market, al- 
though never perfect in the sense that none 
of our good economic institutions are per- 
fect, it should not be prohibited or unneces- 
sarily stified in its economic functioning. 

Reasonableness requires that we affix the 
blame for our recurring business convulsions 
upon the excessively speculative nature of man 
—especially during the bull racketeering 
period of the boom years of the industrial 
cycle, such as we witnessed last time during 
1928-1929—and the unwise extension of credit 
by the billions to back up such speculative 
excesses for the rise. 


Factors in Liquidation 


Said to Be Economic 


The factors which cause the stupendous and 
forced liquidation in practically all values 
during a business depression whether repre- 
sented on exchanges or not, and usually to 
a degree fully as great in values not deter- 
mined on exchanges—are fundamentally eco- 
nomic and inherently associated with the 


economic nature of man and would exert sub- | 


stantially the same ultimate influence by way 
of price declines, irrespective of the presence 
or absence of short selling. 

Short selling is not responsible for the un- 
wise buying and the unwise credit commit- 


| ments and the world forces that cause our 
that we couldn't collect, and being a} and * zs . 
creditor nation it became. hard for the/| lation, whether on the “long” or the “short” | 


periodic economic “‘ups” and “downs.” Spec- 
side, merely reflects the bearing of those 
fundamental factors upon values. It passes 


and seeks to appraise them in the form of 
price quotations. 

The speculator, be he buyer or short seller, 
is interested in the correctness of his judg- 
ment with respect to the future course of 
prices. He aims to anticipate the future as 
regards business conditions. 

From a practical standpoint, speculators as 
a group are no doubt anxious to see prices 
higher than lower—at least sufficiently high 


cism and endless trouble. When entering 


upon his commitments, the speculator has no | 


reason to’ prefer declining over rising paices. 

There is no need whatever for him to be a 
roverbial bear, or to be obsessed with a ma- 
icious desire to see values decline. Either 
side of the market will net him the same gain 
—furnish to him the same motivating force— 
and his only problem is to consider and in- 
terpret facts and to appraise correctly the 
ae which govern the future movement of 
prices. 


Lists Six Services 


Of Short Selling 


Before discussing the more general economic 
functions of short selling, which have been 
the source of much argument, let us first 
enumerate briefly its specific services. These, 
I regret to say, have received but little atten- 
despite their outstanding usefulness. 
Briefly stated they are six in number: 

(1) To be of greatest value to the commu- 
nity a stock market should be immediate and 
continuous in its availability for any stock as 
regards either buying or selling. Stated in 
another way, the market should be so organ- 
ized as to enable buyers or sellers to obtain 
or to dispose of a given stock at any time, 
even in fairly large amounts, and with com- 


paratively rare exceptions at a price varying | 


but slightly from the last previous quotation. 

Such a market is of great value to the 
community -™& many respects. It gives to 
securities listed on the exchange the quality 
of liquidity, that is, makes them practically 
synonymous with money. At a moment's no- 
tice the security may be converted into cash, 
if need requires, and creditors and debtors 
may therefore look to the organized market as 
a dependable type of credit insurance. 

Enormous credit may thus be extended on 
the basis of a reasonably small margin as 
between current market value and the size of 
the loan. This creditors are willing to grant 
because of their knowledge that the collateral 
may be sold promptly in a dependable market 
which fluctuates but slightly in the course of 
an hour or a day. 

Similarly, 
convert the same into securities for invest- 
ment purposes. There is also assurance of a 
fairly continuous price quotation service to 
both creditors and owners, publicly and gra- 
tuitously available to all interested parties. 


| Continuous Market Given 


By Speculative Group 


But the factor which gives this dependable 
continuity is the presence of an ever-sufficient 
group of speculators always ready to buy or 
sell at any time during business hours. We 
all know the lack of dependability of an auc- 
tion market, with its absence of short selling, 
and the great variations in price between 
sales at such a market. 

To prohibit short selling would tend greatly 
toward making an auction market of our or- 
ganized stock market. Dependence upon ac- 
tual demand or supply in any given stock 
from the outside public would certainly prove 
dangerous to the existence of an immediate 
and continuous market. But fortunately there 
is @ large group (consisting principally of 
floor dealefs who make speculation their life's 
work) containing a sufficient number at al- 
most any time to meet the need of either 
demand or supply at reasonably small varia- 
tions in price. 

If only owned stock could be sold, a pur- 
chasing broker would often find on the ex- 
change no order to sell the amount desired. 
Much time would be wasted and the price 
would probably have to be raised considerably 
before attracting outside attention. 

Instead, however, the buying broker’s bid 


is uswally met promptly by some short seller, | 


present on the exchange, at a small variation 
in price, and who just previously probably 
had little thought of making such a sale. 
Similarly, a sale of stock often could not be 
made except with the loss of much time and 
@ considerable concession in price, if de- 
pendent upon an order to purchase from the 
outside. 

However, this sale is likely to be made 
promptly, and at a small variation in price, 
to some fioor speculator who concludes to 
cover his short sale in that stock made some- 
time previously. Short selling thus increases 
greatly the selling and buying opportunities 
in the market. It makes for am immediate 
and continuous market. It helps to make a 
free market, free from auction handicaps. 


Odd-lot Dealing Said 
To Be Made Simpler 


(2) Probably 20 per cent or more of the 


total purchases and sales on the New York | 


Stock Exchange consists of transactions in 
odd loté—lots of 1, 2, 10, 50, or some other 


number of shares less than the regular lots of | 


100 shares or multiples of 100. In their 
number these odd lot transactions probably 
exceed the total number of regular transac- 
tions. 

They 


represent the purchases and sales of 


its collective judgment upon those factors | 


| verse 


He relies upon the continuous market for the 
100 shares, and in all probability manages to 


purchase the same, before too much time for 
an adverse price change has elapsed, from 
omeone who sells the same short to him. 
Thus a short seller in the open market helps 
to protect the odd-lot short seller himself. If 
that odd-lot dealer were dependent for his 
100 shares upon an Offering from the outside, 
where the seller actually owns the stock, he 
would certainly have to be wary about the 
risk assumed and would certainly increase 
greatly the margin between the price at which 


| the odd lot was given and the prevailing price 
| for 100-share lots. 


Similarly, if the broker wishes to sell 13 
shares for a customer, the odd-lot dealer 
wigl promptly take the same at a small frac- 
ti of a point below the price for 100-share 
lots. Again he anticipates the accumulation 
of 100 shares before long. Having done so, 


shares, he proceeds to the open market to 
sell the same in the hope that there has been 
no unfavorable change in price. 

Here again the continuous market is his 
insurance. 
der from the outside would certainly be risky. 
But in all probability the 100 shares are 
promptly taken by a floor speculator who 
desires to cover his short sale in the same 
stock, made some time previously. It is 
difficult to see how the present odd-lot sys- 
tem, so beneficial to the mass of our people, 
could operate without short selling. 

Risk must be borne by some one, and the 
odd-lot dealer, in the absence of an imme- 
diate market guaranteed by short selling, 
would not be disposed to take or to give the 
stock at an eighth or a quarter below or 
above the prevailing price for 100 shares. The 
marginal difference, would have to be increased 
greatly against the public, assuming even 


| that the odd-lot dealer would care to con- 


tinue in his business. 


Short Selling Enables 


| Deferred Delivery 


(3) Bacause of short selling, owners of se- 
| curities, umable to deliver at once, may sell 
| the same at a price regarded as advantageous 
and borrow for purposes of delivery. This 
| advantage applies ever so frequently. 

Thus the owner of securities may be on a 
j}long journey, without desiring to carry his 
| securities with him and without any one 
else having access to his safe deposit box. 
Securities in foreign countries may be sold, 
in the regular way and at a price contemplat- 


| portation to the market where sold. 

Again, sales may be made against securities 
that have not yet been given delivery form 
by the corporation, but which the seller knows 
will be delivered later. 

(4) Distributors of stock 
themselves faced suddenly with unfavorable, 
unforeseen market conditions, and the issue 
then becomes in common parlance an “un- 
digested” one. Unless enabled to hedge this 
dangerous market position, the “undigested” 
}issue of which they are long, and which they 
usually hold on borrowed funds, may involve 
| them in a huge loss. 
| Just as grain and cotton distributors almost 
jinvariably insure their accumulations against 
|@ price decline through the short selling of 
an equal amount, so prudence may dictate 
that the distributor of securities, in the 
event of a dismal future outlook, may hedge 
}his long account by selling short a suffici- 
ently wide and well chosen range of other 
| securities, of a similar nature, at current 





affect more or less evenly the entire market 
|for that particular type of stock. 

He operates on the theory that a serious 
decline of his holdings, occasioned by the ad- 
circumstances suddenly encountered, 
will be substantially offset by the profits ac- 
cruing on the short riles. 


Practice of Arbitraging 
Defended as Valuable 


ganized stock and commodity markets is the 
practice of “arbitraging.”” Should a stock in 
one market sell higher than in another, a so- 
low 


market and immediately sell the same 


Sine ob eile aim inte | Short in the high market with a view to mak- | 
y may readily 


ing the difference in price. 


The practice is beneficial in a number of 
ways. 


on the markets of foreign countries. 


transactions. Moreover, arbitragers help to 
make the market more continuous, their buy- 


supply which meet the needs of others. 


tinuous market, it is also entirely dependent 
upon a continuous market if the two trans- 
actions are to be made simultaneously in 
the two different markets without an appre- 
ciable variation in the prices prevailing in 
those markets at the time the arbitrage 
transaction was undertaken. Morever, as al- 
ready pointed out, the continuous market 
upon which the arbitrager relies, is largely 


| due to the practice of short selling. Again, the 


arbitrager is himself a short seller in thé high 
market, and can not operate if short selling 
is prohibited. 


Absorption of ‘Rights’ 
Said to Be Expedited 


(6) Stockholders in American corporations 
are very frequently offered the privilege of 
subscribing to new stock at some price be- 
low the current market quotation. This privi- 
lege—callied a “right” in market terminol- 
ogy—has a computable value which may 
be realized by selling the rights in the open 
market long before the new stock is issued 
by the corporation. 

Probably the majority of outstanding stock 
in America has come into existence via this 


their original outstanding stock tenfold or 
more in this manner. 
Moreover, probably the majority of stock- 


price, rather than take up the new stock at 
the subscription price set by the corporation, 
possibly because they lack the funds and 
do not desire to borrow, but more prob- 
ably because they do not wish to overload 
their investment basket with too much in a 
single issue. 

The matter of selling these rights is there- 
fore an important problem. et it is im- 
portant to know that arbitragers furnish 
the continuous buying power that accom- 
modates the thousands upon thousands of 
stockholders in such giant corporations as the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the American Telegraph & 
Telephone Company, when they aré all en- 
deavoring in the course of a few weeks or 
months to dispose of their rights in the 
market. 

As the arbitragers buy the rights at a price 
slightly below their mathematical value, as 
compared with the price of the old stock, 
they sell an equivalent amount of the old 
stock short at the market price and borrow 





shares temporarily to fulfill delivery. 
The slight difference in price—usually only 
an eight or a quarter—constitutes their 


and not desiring to remain the owners of the | 


Dependence upon a buying or-| 


ing immediate delivery, pending their trans- | 


issues often find) 


prices on the theory that fundamental changes | 


(5) One of the oustanding features of or- | 


called “arbitrager” will buy the stock in the | 


mon price throughout the Nation as well as | 


It is| 
also valuable in facilitating foreign exchange | 


ing and selling adding to the demand and! 
But while arbitraging itself aids the con- | 


| vate estate. 


method, many corporations having increased | 


holders desire to sell their rights at a fair | 


will soon level the two prices to their mathe- 
matical equivalent, and the public will have 


|the proper bond market without any of the 


computations, even assuming that they were 
able to do the computing. 

The holder of a convertible bond, should 
there be a gain derived from its conversion 
feature, need only sell the same to an arbi- 
trager ald receive his cash without going 
through the process of actually effecting the 
conversion of the bond into the stock. 


Short Selling Held Normal 
In Efficient Market 


The aforementioned specific services show 
that short selling constitutes a normal part 
;of a free and efficient stock market. While 
| while by no means perfect, just as is the case 
with any other good economic institution I 
know of, its services are many and important, 
| and there does not seem to me to be any good 
reason for prohibiting the practice or restrict- 
| ing it to the point of inefficient operation. 

In innumerable directions our contractual 
relations require us to sell goods and services 
for future delivery which we do not now own. 
In other words, we are “short’’ for the time 


being of that which we promise to deliver 
later. 





| Analogous to many other business contracts, 

the short sale is simply a contract calling for 
| the delivery of stock in the future. To sell a 
| stock without owning it in the present is to 
| my mind no more wrong than to sell com- 
modities or services which we do not possess 
for immediate delivery. To borrow stock in 
fulfillment of a sale is, in my opinion, no 
more wrong than to borrow money in fulfill- 
ment of a purchase. 

And for the owner of stock, or its legal pos- 
sessor as pledgee, who stands in need of 
money, to lend the same to a short seller for 
a loan equal to the current market price of 
| the stock is, in my opinion, no more wrong 
than for that same owner of the stock, or its 
legal pledgee, to pete it at a bank for a loan 
of 80 per cent of its market value. 


Depression Attributed 


To Speculative Boom 


But some may argue: We are not concerned 
| with the legal nature of short selling and its 
| services in normal times; today we are in the 
| midst of a withering business depression and 
short selling is a substantial cause of tife 
misery which has happened. 

A little reflection, I am sure, will result in 
}@ more charitable view. The fundamental 
cause of all business depressions has been ex- 
cessive speculation during the boom years 
just before the smash—fanned up to fever 
heat with the “new era” idea and backed up 
with the generous extension of unwise credit 
—not only in the stock market, but in real 
estate, mining, oil production, manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing. 

In everything that affords the opportunity 
| for speculation man seems to indulge in that 
| pastime. Securities yielding 2 or 3 per cent 
|}on the purchase price are purchased with 
| credit costing 8 to 9 per cent, certainly a 

wonderful business proposition as was the 
| case in 1929. 

Securities are bought not for income, but 
| with the idea of unloading onto the next man 
}and that soon. And so in the course of time 
a vast amount of speculative error—a verita- 
ble mass of T. N. T.—is accumulated, backed 
up with borrowed funds. 

And in 1928-29, along with all the regular 
sources of speculative indebtedness, we added 
the further indebtedness problems of foreign 
bonds on a gigantic scale and installment 
| buying running into the billions. We feasted 
|at the banquet table of credit, were galvan- 
ized into bravery by the new era apostles, 
and then, as has been well said, became thor- 
oughly constipated with debts. 

The huge mass of explosive was ready for 
the shock, and only required a mere match 
of some kind to ignite the fuse. The ex- 
plosion ocurred in October and November of 
1929, and then, as always, after the stock mar- 
ket debacle the business depression has to 
run its course. We then begin to realize that 
| debts remain a constant, whereas the col- 
| lateral deposited behind the debts is ex- 
tremely variable in its dollar valuation. 


Real Problem Declared 





| To Be One of Debts 


It tends to level securities to a com- | 


; We have a tendency to emphasize the mere 


match and to forget the vast mass of ex- 
plosive speculation error. 
ize that the real problem is one of debts, 
debts, debts. There must be substantial 
liquidation of this indebtedness before we 
can have a worth-while recovery, and we are 
now in the painful process of that liquidation. 
Very much of the liquidation during the past 
two years has been forced liquidation in the 
stock market by those who hold stock on mar- 
gin, or whose stock, although owned outright, 
had to be sold as the only available liquid as- 
sets to protect the nonliquid business or pri- 
The whole Nation, and much of 
the rest of the world, has been liquidating 
on the New York Stock Exchange. That mar- 
ket has had a run on it for over two years, 
just as a bank can experience a run. 

The problem has really been a forced liq- 


; uidation of what was owned outright or was 


held.on margin. Nor was the problem con- 
fined to individuals who found their loans 
called or had their borrowing power re- 
stricted. Banks, trust companies, insurance 
companies,, and other institutional investors 
also sold in their desire to be as liquid as 
possible. 

Corporations with surpluses in securities 
were obliged to convert the same into cash 
to meet ——s needs occasioned by busi- 
ness declines; verywhere there was forced 
liquidation to keep business moving in a 
fashion, and all eyes were turned towards 
the stock market as the only available con- 
tinuous market. In the meantime there was 
an unwillingness to buy by the more for- 
tunate, motivated by a fear that the worst 
was yet to come. 

The seriousness of the problem is indicated 
by the fact that brokers’ loans declined since 
1929 from $8,500,000,000 to about $500,000,000 


| or @ decline to one-seventeenth of the former 


amount. During 1931 bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange, in which there is prac- 
tically no short selling, declined by $12,000,- 
000,000, as compared with $18,000,000,000 for 
all stocks listed on the Exchange. And the 
volume of listed stocks, it should be noted, is 
much larger than the volume of bonds under 
consideration. 


Bond Values Declined 
Without Short Selling 


Time upon time, innumerable preferred 
stocks in which no shogt selling is practiced 





tumbled 10 points or more between sales of 
100 shares only. Many of the best bonds had 
virtually no market at times, except at offers 
4 or 5 points under the previous sale, and 
many were selling at prices so low as to cause 


| one to wonder why the stocks of the issuing 


corporations should still be selling so high. 
To say that short selling is a substantial 


| cause of present conditions is to emphasize a 


mere match and to forget the fundamental 
factors. Hardly 1 in 10,000 in the United 
States wants to see lower stock prices. Yet 


the millions of our people, who should bej profit, and a small payment it is for the} the facts in the situation must be recognized 
given opportunity stockholder to unknowing 


the same for an 


give im view of his relief from 


they are, when the 





to entertain such belief. 


But we finally real- | 





hill. 


two years has 
sive new lows. 
decline 
virtual absence of a worth-while short inter- 
est in ever so many stocks) 
ceeding downward movements were fairly or- 
derly and free 
the blackness of the news. 


Mr. Kingsley read a prepared statement 


setting forth his opposition to the bill. 
The full text of an authorized summary 
follows: 


“Proponents of the legislation make the 


claim that relief will be afforded to the 
home owner who is facing foreclosure by 
reason of a maturing mortgage which he 
cannot refinance. 


“Rebuttal. It severely strains credulity 
Instances where 
foreclosure is related to the mere maturity 
of a well-secured mortgage are so rare as 


to be of infinitesimal aggregate and should 


be regarded as a negligible factor in con- 


sidering this bill. 


Wider Market Existant 
For Sound Mortgages 


“The security value under a mortgage 


regulates its desirability and that there is 


a wide market for good mortgages is at- 
tested by the fact that mortgage bankers 
throughout the country make loans with 
their own funds or through temporarily 
borrowed money and sell them to the in- 
vesting holder. 

“At maturity they compete with each 
other to affect renewal, frequently on 
more favorable terms to the borrower than 
those originally stipulated. A home against 


relief as such investments are always in 
demand by corporate and private investors. 

“If this group for some temporary reason 
cannot absorb an abnormal volume, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation will 
relieve the pressure as provided within 
its authority. 


any setup under $2959. Hospitalization 
work in sick mortgage cases must be car- 
ried on by the mortagagor as the patient 
and the mortgagee as the doctor, and the 
latter will exercise all his experience, 
training and resources to keep the mort- 
gage alive and help restore it to life. 

“They claim that these measures will 
help manufacturers of building supplies 
and those engaged in building trade activi- 
ties with the consequent lessening of un- 
employment. 

“That they will revive the real estate 
markets and stabilize existing valuations. 


Benefits Declared Likely 
To Be Only Temporary 


“Rebuttal: Any beneficial effect from re- 
vival of home building at this time would 
be temporary, artificial and transitory, and 
the property thus created could not be 
absorbed until the millions of dollars of 
homes now for sale, at prices approximat- 
ing 50 per cent of present reproduction 
cost, have been dispose of, unless im- 
mediately put on the market at sacrificed 
prices. 

“Existing homes are being sold at prices 
that require very small down payments 
and low interest rates, with which new 
financing could not compete. The result 
would be increased real estate, to be added 
to the present overstocked conditions with 
ensuing deflation of value and lessening of 
sale opportunities. 

“There is probably no group of mort- 
gage investors that has afforded more 
widespread and prolonged indulgence to 
mortgage property owners than the insur- 
ance companies, 

“It is well known that they will go to 
lengths beyond what might be termed 
business prudence in avoiding acquisition 
of foreclosed real estate. A predominat- 
ing feature of foreclosure by the compa- 


sessed with fear, while the foresight of those 
who know tells them prices will go lower. 
One may well wonder, in view of all that 


happened by way of bull racketeering in 1928 


and 1929, whether prices should not be as low 
as they are. Any number of corporations are 
absolutely in the red, and yet their common 
stocks are still selling at prices that indicate 
a real speculative confidence in the future of 
the Nation. 

It is hard to believe that the vast moneyed 
interests of this great Nation and the in- 
numerable people with means could not at 
any time literally swamp the limited short 
interest in the market—representing but a 
few million shares and not more than about 
5 per cent of current transactions—any time 
that they really wanted to if they so desired. 


Practice Said to Have 


Stabilizing Function 


As already explained, fundamental economic 
factors exert substantially the same ulti- 
mate effect as regards the total range of the 


price decline during a business depression, ir- 


respective of the presence or absence of short 


selling. But the real question is: How does | 


that decline take place and what does short 


selling acomplish as a stabilizer during the 
time required by the market to pass from the 
— 

he 
may be the same, but it is one thing to drop | 
abruptly from a precipice through a given’ 
distance, and quite another to descend an | 
equal distance by rolling gradually down the) 
tends to break up the| 
downward price movement into gradual 
stallments over a considerable 
rather than have it occur wit 
abruptness. 


rice limits? 
the downward movement 


to the low 
distance 0: 


Short selling ; 
ne- 
riod of time, 


To illustrate, the bear market of the past 
ame through seven succes- 

ith the exception of the first 
(particularly severe because of the 


from demoralization despite 


Each successive decline was halted, in large 


part by the buying of short sellers who had 
sold previously and who were desirous of tak- 
ing profits following the decline. 
;case the 
of the previous decline, and so stage by stage 
| through seven distinct movements spread over 
| @ two-year period the market gradually moved, 
without demoralization exce 
stance, to the ultimate leve 
destined to go im any case because of funda- 
mental economic conditions. } 


In each 
reaction upward was about half 


t in the first in- 
to which it was 


In the meantime plenty of opportunity was 
iven to individuals, bankers, and investment 
nstitutions to observe the situation and to 

losseg before ruin resulted, 


nesses who appeared included Frank 
Boone, of South Bend, Ind., a building and 
oan official; Chelsea E. Sherlock, managing 
editor of the Ladies Home Journal; Charles 
W. Gold, of Greensboro, N. C., president 
of the Pilot Life Insurance Company, and 
George B. Hitchcock, of Teaneck, N. J. 

Mr. Boone urged the enactment of the 
bill. Many persons in his territory, he 
said, are losing their homes. There is a 
great demand for loans in South Bend, 
he added, and his association could make 
thousands of loans if they could get the 
money. 





| 
| 


demoralizing | 


all of the suc-/| 


| 


Mr. Sherlock favored the bil. For many 


years an editor, he said, he has been doing 
all he can to encourage and increase 
home ownership. He represented, he said, 
tens of thousands of women who have 
written to him, asking how they can fi- 


nance the purchase of a home. 


“It is a disgrace,” Mr. Sherlock said, 
“that the percentage of home ownership 
was higher in 1850 than it is today. There 
is not lack of desire to own homes. The 


difficulty is in financing requirements.” 


He favored the bill for two reasons, first, 


for the effect for good in the present eco- 


nomic situation and, second, because of 
the good it would foster as a permanent 
feature of the home ownership and build- 
L ing situation. Moreover, he said, existing 
which there is a good mortgage needs n0| facilities for the financing of home owner- 


ship are not functioning. 


Wider Market Predicted 
From Home Expansion 


Increased home ownership will widen 
the American market for many commod- 

“Tl: secured and defaulted mortgages| ities, Mr. Sherlock declared. The family 
may not be taken by that body, nor by|;which moves from an apartment to a 
house usually occupies an average of two 
If the house is in the 
suburbs, the family becomes a prospective 


additional rooms. 
automobile purchaser. 


manent set-up for a temporary feed.’ 


more excessive, in his opinion. 


ing.” 
temporary need. 


real estate developer, 
| praiser, opposed the bill. 


gen County, Mr. Hitchcock said. 


Utility Rate Reductions 
Effected in New York 





| negotiations’ with utility companies dur- 


jing 1931 produced reductions in gas and 
| rates which will save consumers 
of the State more than $7,400,000 annually, 
the 
| Commission submitted to Governor Roose- | 


electric 


{according to the annual report of 


|velt and the Legislature. 
In adidtion to the rate changes which 


of more than $1,000,000 were nearly con- 
cluded at the end of the year, says the 
report, which adds that the Commission 


and negotiations are under way in sev- 
}eral other cases. 


| West Virginia Gas Utility 
Asks to Curtail Service 


CHarLeston, W. Va., Feb. 17. 


Following the filing of a complaint with 
the Public Service Commisison by citizens 
of Elizabeth against the rates for natural 
gas service of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., the 
utility has filed a petition for permission 
to discontinue such service in Elizabeth, 
Creston and other communities in Wirt 
County. 


The complaint alleged that the present 
rate of 45 cents per 1,000 cubic feet is 
excessive and asserted that a rate not in 
excess of 35 cents should be charged. The 
| wary claims that it is now operating at 
a loss. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Feb. 17 


New York, Feb. 17.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

Feb. 14. Made Public Feb. 17, 1932 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (p2so) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (ntilreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar sil 





ee 
ver enansecese 


Mr. Gold opposed the bill as a “per- | 


His section is already overbuilt, he testi- 
fied. Had this system of banks existed 
during 1926 and the years following, the 
overbuilt condition would have been even 


The enactment of the bill would result, 
he said, in an “inflation of home build- 
The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Mr. Gold said, can meet the 


Mr. Hitchcock, a Bergen County, N. J., 
builder and ap- 


There is plenty | 
of first mortgage money available in Ber- 


Atpany, N.'Y., Feb. 17. 
The Public Service Commission through 


have already become effective, reductions | 


is continuing its efforts to reduce rates, 


extraordinary and exceptional circum- 
stances render its provisions inapplicable. 
Hill v. Wallace, 259 U. S. 44, 62. oo 
v. Osborn, supra, 12. Dodge v. Brady, 
supra. Cf. Graham v. du Pont, 262 U. 8. 
234, 257. Brushaber v. Union Pacific R. 
R., 240 U. S. 1. 

This is not a case in which the injunc- 
tion is sought upon the mere ground of il- 
legality because of error in the amount of 
the tax. The article is not covered by the 
Act. A valid oleomargarine tax could 
by no legal possibility have been 
assessed against Dm tray ne | and therefore 
the reasons underlying section 3224 apply, 
if at all, with little force. LeRoy v. East 
Saginaw Ry. Co., 18 Mich. 233, 238-239. 
Kissinger v. Bean, Fed. Cas 7853. 

Respondent commenced business after 

the product it proposed to make had re- 
peatedly been determined by the Commis- 
sioner and adjudged in courts not to be 
oleomargarine or taxable under the act and 
upon the assurance from the Bureau that 
its product would not be taxed. For more 
than a year and a half respondent sold 
its product replying that it was not sub- 
ect to tax. If requifed to pay the tax its 
oss would be seven cents per pours. Be- 
fore the Commissioner’s latest ruling re- 
spondent had made and sold so much 
that the tax would have amounted to more 
than it could pay. 


Levy Held Oppressive 


Petitioner acquiesced in the injunctions 
granted in Rhode Island and the District 
of Columbia and did not assess any tax 
upon identical products contemporane- 
ously being made by complainants in such 
suits and directed enforcement against 
respondent’s entire product. Such dis- 
crimination conflicts with the principle 
underlying the constitutional provision di- 
eee that excises laid by Congress shall 
be uniform throughout the United States. 

It requires no elaboration of the facts 
found to show that the enforcement of 
the Act against respondent would be arbi- 
trary and oppressive, would destroy its 
business, ruin it financially and inflict 
,| loss for which it would have no remedy at 
law. It is clear that, by reason of the 
special and extraordinary facts and cir- 
cumstances, section 3224 does not apply. 
The ae ore ee held respondent 
entitled to the injunction. 

No. 252. This case was decided in the 
circuit court of appeals at the same time 
as No. 251 (49 F. (2d) 85) presents the 
same question and is governed by the 
foregoing opinion. 

Decrees affirmed. 

Dissenting Opinion 

Mr. Justice Strone.—In my, opininn. R. 
S. section 3224, which eas hat “No suit 
for the purpose of restraining the assess- 
ment or collection of any tax shall be 
maintained in any court,” can not rightly 
be construed as permitting the present 
suit, whose sole purpose is to enjoin the 
collection of a tax. Enacted in 1867, this 
statute, for more than 60 years, has been 
consistently applied as precluding relief, 
whatever the equities alleged. 

Mr. Justice BraNDeIs joins me in this 
opinion. 


Note No. 1.—"Sec. 2. That for the purposes 
of this act certain manufactured substances. 
certain extracts, and certain mixtures an 
compounds, including such mixtures and 
compounds with butter, shall be known and 
designated as ‘oleomargarine,’ namely: 
| substances heretofore known as oleomargarine, 
| oleo, oleomargarine oil, butterine, lardine, 
{suine, and neutral; all mixtures and com~- 
pounds of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine 
oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all 
lard extracts and tallow extracts; and all 
mixtures and compounds of tallow, beef fat, 
suet, lard, lard oil, fish ofl or fish fat, vege- 
table oil, annatoo, and other coloring mat- 
| ter, intestinal fat, and offal fat;—if (1) made 
in imitation or semblance of butter, or (when 
so made) (2) calculated or intended to be 
sold as butter or for butter, or (3) churned, 
emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, wager, 
| or other liquid, and containing moisture in 
| excess of per centum or common salt, 


seo 


Railway Measure Controls 
Mergers, Committee Told 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
bank chains, including 2,103 banks with 
loans and investments of about $11,000,- 
000,000, or one-fifth of the loans and 
|investments of banks in the United 
| States. 
| Dr. Splawn reviewed the economies and 
|other benefits which generally have been 
|considered to result from unification of 
‘railways and the legislation dealing with 
/such unification. It has been the inten- 
| tion of Congress, he said, that the Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission should con- 
/trol such unifications, but the Commis- 
| sion has found the growth of hol 
{companies interferes with this conti 
| Provisions of the pending bill, he said, 
| would bring the holding companies under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission in so 
far as their activities affect railway cone 
solidation. 

Provisions in the bill for divesting pere 
|sons or corporations of securities under 
certain conditions, Dr. Splawn explained, 
}are so drafted as to avoid any forcing of 
|a large quantity of securities on the mar= 
| ket at any one time. 
| Dr. Splawn said Commissioner Eastman 
|of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
| Will appear before the Committee Feb. 18 
|for further discussion of the bill. 





| Acquisition of Utilities 
In Pennsylvania Outlined 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

| transfer to the Municipal Service Com 

| A. $1,000,000 face value of the Scranton - 
way Company's first and refunding 


5 per cent bonds. These were transfer: 
|exehange for 20,000 shares of the latter come 
| pany’s common stock which was set up in its 

investment account at $50 per share. 
| @Q. Did the National Public Service 

ration acquire bonds of the Carbondale 

Company and transfer them at cost to 3 

Municipal Service Company? A. Yes. 

Q. The Municipal Service 
for them with a note? A, Yeu; 
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How Iowa Has Cut Taxes and Balanced Bud- 
get by Economies in Expenditures to Meet 
Economic Emergency Is Analyzed 


By DR. J. W. REYNOLDS 


Chairman, Board of Assessment and Review, State of Iowa 


N THE study of the tax question which 
is now being made in Iowa as well as 
throughout the Nation, we think | it is 

clear that in order that we may arrive at 
safe and effective conclusions, the people 
will welcome information relative to the 
problem so as to bring to a realization the 
need of a reduction in the cost of Govern- 
ment, and which may eliminate many activ- 
ities that may, without harm, be dispensed 
with during this present emergency. 


++ 


There is now a demand for revenue greater 
than can be satisfied in abnormal times when 
the base upon which the tax structure rests 
has shrunk because of economic conditions. 
It is fundamental that communities like 
individuals have a limited tax-paying ability 
and if Government goes beyond that point 
there will result confiscation of property. 


To prevent a tax that will be consficatory, 
therefore, it is necessary to do one of two 
things: Either the tax base must be enlarged 
or costs of Government must be lowered. 
Realizing this, Iowa has already taken a for- 
ward step in tax reduction, and is doing as 
well or better in this respect than many of 
the other States. 

The Iowa State Board of Assessment and 
Review feels that our people will welcome 
an’ analysis of the tax question showing in 
general the income from taxes, and all other 
sources for use by Government and at the 
same time showing in a general way the ex- 
penditures and where our taxes go—this 
should be helpful so that a tax-conscious 
people may more easily solve the problem— 
it should be enheartening to know that Iowa 
is reducing taxes—it should be encouraging 
to realize that Iowa taxpayers will pay be- 
tween $10,000,000 and $12,000,000 less in 1932 
than they did in 1931. 

This reduction was brought about and our 
Board, whose duty it is to make the State 
levy, were able, owing to the action of the 
Legislature, in lowering the appropriations, 
to reduce the State levy by 2 mills or from 
10 mills to 8 mills, and which accounts for 
a savings to the taxpayers of $2,000,000 in 
1932 as against 1931. 

In addition the State Board of Assessment 
and Review in its work of equalizing as be- 
tween the different taxing units in the State, 
reduced the assessed valuation of farm prop- 
erty, and by reduction of town lots and other 
property, making a total reduction of as- 
sessed valuations of about $160,000,000. 

The different tax-levying bodies of the 


ee 


State—boards of supervisors, city councils, 
school boards, and such, have almost in 
every instance cooperated with the plan to 
reduce levies in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Elliott law, which law is manda- 
tery in that such bodies must reduce their 
levy by 5 per cent; it is quite conservative, 
therefore, to expect an additional savings 
to the taxpayers from this source. We thus 
have a grand total savings in actual tax 
dollars to be paid by the taxpayers of Iowa 
in 1932 as compared with 1931 of about $12,- 
000,000. This approximates a reduction of 
around 10 per cent. 


The tax base of Iowa amounts to about 


Fatal Accidents 
on Roads and | 
in Homes 


By 
Dr. Theodore B. Appel 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vaniw 
MERICA is a nation of records. Many 
A of them are good ones; others are quite 
the contrary. In the latter class belongs 
the record relating to accidents, released by 
the National Safety Council. 


The unenviable total of the 99,000 acci- 
dental deaths represents the toll for 1930, 
according to the Safety Council's figures. 
And to this frightful sacrifice must be added 
* 10,000,000 injuries. Classified as to causes, 
it is discovered that the automobile as an 
instrument of death has increased its power, 
setting a new high mark of 33,000 lives. 


However, it doubtless will be surprising to 
most people to learn that 4,000,000 injuries 
occurred, as the Safety Council says, “with 
alarming frequency—in the kitchen, in the 
bathroom, in the bedroom, in the attic, in 
the garage—everywhere.” 


The one big, bright spot in this shocking 
record is that industry was in no way re- 
sponsible for the increase. Says the Council: 


“Included in the 19,000 fatalities listed as 
industrial are many thousands of occupa- 
tional deaths not strictly chargeable to the 
folks who work in the factories. And it also 
includes 3,000 industrial motor vehicle deaths 
which are a part of the highway death toll. 
Manufacturing plants—strictly speaking—ac- 
— for only about 3,000 of these fatal- 

jes.” 
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It should, therefore, be apparent to every- 


one that the main responsibiJity for this un- 
necessary loss of life rested upon the indi- 
vidual. Controlled carelessness in the fac- 
tories and on the railroads has made spec- 
tacular progress. It is the uncontrolled care- 
lessness on the street, on the highway and 
in the home that presents today’s real 
problem. 

It is clear that health departments can 
do little more than bring this matter be- 
fore the public. The urge for speed and 
human indifference are at the bottom of 
many of the present-day accidents. 

And while public officials can defeat dis- 
ease and death through proper control of 
the milk and water supplies, by the applica- 
tion of quarantine and of preventive medi- 
cine generally, they can but stand aghast 
and helpless before this awful flood of pre- 
ventable fatalities and injuries for which the 
individual is solely responsible, and over 
which he alone has control. 


$3,600,000,000. The main items of property 
indicated in this tax base being railroads, 
sleeping cars, interurbans, transmission lines, 
telephone, telegraph lines, and express com- 
panies, farm lands, town lots, personal prop- 
erty (other than livestock) and livestock. 


Under the Iowa law one-fourth of the tax 
base is taken for taxation purposes, and the 
levy is figured on that one-fourth valuation 
thus obtained. 


There, of course, is in Iowa, as is quite 
generally the case throughout the Nation, a 
demand for tax reduction and all officials, 
chambers of commerce, farm organizations, 
and special committees of taxpayers are 
frantically trying to device methods and ways 
that will bring about tax relief. Of course, 
hurried investigations of this sort are neces- 
sarily superficial and in many instances the 
conclusions arrived at are not always work- 
able and sometimes they are unsound. In 
a general ways after the ordinary economies 
of Government have been brought. about, 
tax reduction means, if it amounts to any- 
thing in the way of a real reduction of the 
burden, and if we are to radically reduce 
taxes, that we must be prepared to do with- 
out many of the services we now have, and 
be content to accept less from Government. 


+ + 


Below I present another viewpoint of the 
tax situation in Iowa, taking into account 
the income from all sources, not only the 
property tax, but licenses, fees, and all other 
incomes. The income in round numbers from 
all sources in Iowa for governmental use, 
amounts to about $140,000,000 annually. This 
income is produced from the property tax, 
the tax on moneys and credits, from our 
automobiles, licenses, gasoline, insurance pre- 
mium taxes, the inheritance tax, the cigar- 
ette tax, and other miscellaneous sources. 


Now in spending this money we devote 
about $55,000,000, roughly, to our grade and 
high schools, $10,000,000 to State institutions 
such as the universities, schools for the blind, 
and other forms of education, as well as 
penal and corrective institutions, $25,000,000 
to the primary roads, paving, graveling, grad- 
ing, etc., and about $20,000,000 to the sec- 
ondary roads. Thus all but about $30,000,000 
is expended and of the $30,000,000 left must 
come all the money for State Government, 
for county government, for municipal gov- 
ernment, and for township government. It 
simply means that any appreciable reduction 
must come from the money devoted to roads 
and schools and education, and it just hap- 
pens that they are the two things that peo- 
ple do not want to-give up. 


The $30,000,000 left for Government must 
take care of all the different governments in 
the State, namely, the State Government, 
the county government, the city government, 
etc., and while, as has been pointed out, 
some economies may be instituted that will 
in some degree lessen the cost of such 
Government, it certainly can not be lessened 
to the extent of bringing the relief wanted, 
and the relief expected by the people. 


++ 


It is very possible that our taxes are based 
on too high a standard. It is not too high if 
we were living in the period of 1928 or 1929 
perhaps, but it is too high under present 
conditions, and if present conditions are to 
¢gontinue, if present conditions are to be 
the normal, then the answer is very plain, 
and that is that we must begin to do with 
less and pare our expenses accordingly. This 
would mean that we would have to be satis- 
fied with a lower standard of education, the 
salaries of teachers might have to be re- 
duced, the salaries of all persons taking part 
in Government likewise would have ‘to be 
cut, the present policies of highway develop- 
ment would have to be changed, and if we 
accept this as a necessity then,-no doubt, 
considerable decrease in the tax bill can be 
brought about. 


The cutting of salaries of teachers and 
officeholders would not in itself seem to be 
the cure for a depression. As a general rule 
these men and women are absolutely honest 
and sincere, and are giving to the taxpayers 
ample value for what the taxpayers are pay- 
ing for their services. 


There is no question but that property is 
already overburdened from taxes, and that 
some plan must be devised that will take 
some of the load off of visible property such 
as real estate. It is apparent that when it 
takes from four to five months’ rent of a 
business building to pay its taxes, and when 
it takes from three to five’ months’ rent on 
a residence to pay its taxes, and when it 
takes from $1.50 to $2 per acre to pay the 
taxes on a farm that something must be 
done to relieve this load. In the case of a 
farm, for instance, such a tax is the same 
as a perpetual mortgage of $25 on each acre, 
and under the present price for products such 
a situation, is, simply impossible. 


In our State, those who are trying to point 
the way of relieving visible property, have 
suggested that an income tax which would 
be a tax on intangible property and which 
property is not now contributing toward the 
cost of Government, would be helpful. In 
addition, a selective sales tax such as the 
present gasoline tax, the cigarette tax, to- 
gether with a tax on the luxuries, near beer, 
tobacco, etc., might also aid in the relief 
sought. 


+ + 


Tax systems throughout the ages have been 
evolved to meet new conditions, and it cer- 
tainly looks now as if some other system 
must be planned to meet the present situ- 
ation, The most dangerous indication of the 
future in the farm region as far as taxes 
are concerned, is the present price of hogs, 
and if the market price of hogs today is to 
continue for any great length of time, then 
our whole tax system must be reconstructed 
and expenditures must be planned in ac- 
cordance with the new income from such a 
reconstructed tax system; and if hogs and 
farm produce are to remain on the present 
level, the rest of the State, business, taxes, 
and all the like must be operated in propor- 


tion. 











E studies of those engaged in the 

safety work of the United States Bu- 

reau of Mines reveal that of the 
approximately 2,500 people killed an- 
nually in our mines, at least 1,200 owe 
their deaths more or less directly to 
some form of mechanical equipment; 
there is no doubt that nearly every piece 
of mechanical equipment adds to the 
accident hazard of those working in the 
mines, particularly when the mechanical 
equipment is operated by electricity. 




























+ + 

It is due almost wholly to this fact 
that the accident rate in both coal and 
metal mining in the United States has 
been for years double, treble or quad- 
ruple that of mines in Europe or in South 
Africa. It jis also due largely to the 
new hazards from increasing utilization 
of mechanical equipment, especially 
when electrically operated, that little or 
no progress has been made in the nu- 
merous efforts to reduce either the fre- 
quency or the severity of accident oc- 
currence in ouf coal mines. While there 
has been a steady increase in the ton- 
nage produced per fatality, the accident 
rate on an exposure basis or in propor- 
tion to number employed in mines tends 
to decrease slowly if at all. 


+ + 
The Bureau of Mines through the 
safety division and other divisions has 
on numerous occasions called the at- 
tention of mine operators and of manu- 
facturers of machinery to the many haz- 
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In the next of this series of articles on “Machinery,” to appear in the issue of 
Feb. 19, Edwin W. Ely, Chief, Division of Simplified Practice, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce} will discuss the cooperation rendered the ma- 
chinery industry by the Division of Simplified Practice. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





STUDY OF MINE EQUIPMENT 
AS CAUSE OF ACCIDENTS 


Activities of Bureau of Mines in Inducing Mine Operators 
to Use Safe Electric Machinery 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- ® 
modity industries. The present series deals with the machinery industry. 


By D. HARRINGTON 
Chief Engineer, Safety Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Harrington continues his discussion of the ac- 
tivities of the Safety Division of the Bureau of Mines in its endeavor to bring 
about the cooperation of the machinery manufacturers and the coal-mining 
operators with the Bureau in promoting the use of safe types of electrical ma- 
chinery in mines, begun in the issue of Feb. 17. ‘ 





ards in connection with the intreduction 
and use of various kinds of mechanical 
equipment in mines, and has especially 
urged upon them the desirability of us- 
ing utmost care in selecting suitable 
types of equipment with reference to 
avoidance of possible ignition of gas or 
dust in coal mines or of causing fires in 
either coal or metal mines. 


, * 

The siamistecturess have responded in 
so far as concerns the constructing of 
various types of relatively well-guarded 
machines, but unfortunately the mining 
industry having available less safe and 
less costly equipment has not seen fit to 
adopt the relatively well-guarded but 
somewhat more expensive “permissible” 
equipment. And machinery well con- 
structed in itself has been placed in 
many mines without sufficient regard to 
safeguarding its use, the result being a 
material increase in rate of accident 
occurrence. 


++ 

While there is every reason that our 
mines should be thoroughly mechanized, 
the companies adopting mechanization 
should not overlook the fact that new 
hazards are almost sure to be encoun- 
tered and must be overcome. Individual 
companies have been able to mechanize 
almost,100 per cent with good results in 
so far as concerns accident occurrence, 
and what these relatively few farseeing 
operators have done, others should be 
able to do. 


Schools and American Culture 


Effect of Mass Education on Citizenship 


By HARVEY H. HALEY 
Superintendent of City Schools, Hot Springs National Parks, State of Arkansas 


MERICA has become the center of world 

interest. The higher intellectual level 

which her citizenship has attained has 
given her an exalted position among the 
nations of the world. 


What has given her this fine type of lead- 
ership? Through her splendid system of edu- 
cation American citizens as a whole have 
attained the highest level of intellectual 
achievement of any nation. of the world. 


Her educational system reaches the masses. 
The many books of hér splendid libraries 
find their way in homes of rich and poor 
alike where they are brought into daily 
contact with the noblest characters of litera- 
ture, history and science. These books which 
are now made available to all with some 
other educational agencies are the means of 
continuing education throughout life. 


Through all the ages the conception of 
education has been to teach the art of living. 
This opportunity was long denied the masses. 
This principle of educating everybody dates 
back to Colonial days when our forefathers 
came to American shores and founded our 
great, free Government. They knew that 
such a Government could survive only in 
an atmosphere of intelligence, so they es- 
tablished our common schools. 


The watchword today is equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities. Then we have contin- 
ually enriched and enlarged the offerings 
that would raise our citizenship to a higher 
educational level. To meet the changing 
needs of life, courses of study include health, 
music, art, sciences, social sciences, voca- 
tional courses, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, home-making and commercial subjects. 


The schoothouse has ever been the service 
station for the procession of humanity to 
higher levels along the highway of life. Yes- 
terday, the three R’s were considered the 
essence of an education and the school alone 
could do it all. If complete living—living 
the abundant life—today, means worthy home 
membership, vocational efficiency, health, 
wise use of leisure, mastery of the funda- 
mental processes, faithful citizenship and 
ethical character, our schools with other 
agencies must continue to be the means of 
achieving these cardinal objectives. 


We have learned that education is a {roc- 
ess continuous with life. We are raising our 
citizenship to a higher level of intellectual 
life through adult education, and bringing 
educational possibilities to all the people by 
means of the various agencies of every-day 
life. With 97 per cent of adults reading 
newspapers and 75 per cent reading maga- 
zines, the press is an educational agency of 
profound significance. Truly “the newspaper 
is the book of the day’s history, the story of 
mankind on the move.” 


We now nave the most extensive adult 
education in the history of the world. Uni- 
versities, colleges, normal schools, special 
schools, boards of education, parent-teacher 
associations, federated women’s clubs, church 
societies, extension schools, amd other edu- 
cational bodies, through adult and parental 
education, are raising the standard of our 
citizenship. They are being reached in in- 
creasing numbers, through correspondence 
courses, extension service, and lecture courses, 
Millions of men and women are having their 
lives enriched today through all these 


agencies in ever-increasing numbers and effi- 
ciency. 


The radio is the greatest asset to educa- 
tion since the printing press. Cultural de- 
velopment is at the end of your fingers when 
you tune in on master musicians of the age, 
grand’ opera, lectures in the fields of art, 
science, government and literature. The 
lyceums, chautauquas, lectures, clubs, organ- 
izations, parks and museums are educational 
agencies for enlightening the masses. The 
tastes and interests of people at large are 
being cultivated to see the beauty that is 
available and to appreciate it. 


Through the schools, American citizens in 
their early years acquire appreciation for the 
world’s greatest masterpieces of sculpture, 
painting and music. The schools instill a 
spirit of learning which continues through 
life. 


Education, through worthy use of leisure, 
is lifting citizenship in all walks of life to 
higher intellectual levels. We Americans live 
in a work-driven world. Our day is now 
divided into three eight-hour periods. Eight 
hours for intensive work, eight hours for 
sleep and eight hours for recreation. After 
eight hours of strenuous work, throngs of 
restless men and women pour out of fac- 
tories, office buildings and shops. They crave 
change, activity and enjoyment. They want 
to play. They seek an outlet for their bored, 
restless existence. Here is where education 
has stepped in to prepare them for the 
worthy use of these leisure hours. 


Without interest, capacity or training in 
the finer things of life, in the fields of art, 
literature, music, recreation, man is a victim 
to undirected instincts, appetites, passions. 
The things that tear down and degrade 
human character beckon him. Education is 
exploring for him many interests and worth- 
while activities. The hope of preserving the 
individual in our standardized world lies in 
the use of his leisure time. He may be go- 
ing through the deadening routine of all 
day tied to a machine, but when he reaches 
home he being trained in our schools to 
find joy aid recreation in the various aspects 
of art, music, literature, social pursuits and 
his various hobbies. His hobbies and _ his 
avocational pursuits are expressions of his 


real self. -This self finds expression in the 
forum, little theater, church choir, com- 
munity orchestra and club activities. Edu- 


cation is not only teaching our citizens the 
routine of making a living, but it is teaching 
him through the various avenues how to 
live and live more abundantly. 


A century ago we thought of education as 
a@ means of preserving the past. Now we 
think of education as a means of improving 
the future. Our educational system arouses 
among an increasing number a desire for ex- 
cellence and happiness. The real gains of 
civilization are found in the improvement of 
man himself. The real values of life are 
human values. The eternal resources of life 
are right ideals of living. 


Education is developing real citizenship and 
cooperation. A spirit of service is permeat- 
ing peop} everywhere. Thus, by emphasiz- 
ing th qualities of honesty, fair-dealing, 
consideration of the rights of others,* un- 
selfishness, cooperation, industry and loyalty 
to worthy ideals, we are crystallizing those 
qualities that make for nobler citizenship. 


. 






ULYSSES S. GRANT 


Pres'dent o* the United States 1869-1877 


” All who possess political rights should have the op- 
portunity to acquire the knowledge which will make 
their share in the government a blessing.” 
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Organization for Distribution Advocated to 
Meét Price Conditions Menacing Dairy and 
Other Agricultural Products 





By HARRY R. LEWIS 


Commissioner of Agriculture, State of Rhode Island 


HE situation in the New England milk 
market continues extremely critical. Since 
the New England farmer is still receiv- 

ing for his milk considerably less than the 
cost of production, I feel that the result will 
unquestionably be a material decrease in the 
number of milk cows in New England as well 
as bankruptcy of New England farmers. 

Slaughter of New England dairy herds 
would affect the consumer adversely, because 
as time goes on New England would have 
to bring in quantities of milk from distant 
producing areas,’ and the consumer would 
then have to be content with a poorer qual- 
ity of milk, not so thoroughly inspected, and 
for which he would ultimately pay a higher 
price. 

The consumer’s attitude towards the pres- 
ent milk situation should be one of will- 
ingness to pay a reasonable price which will 
insure a living wage to the dairy farmers of 
all New England. The present low price is 
not the result of a demand for lower prices 
on the part of consumers, but rather the 
result of economic conditions and a lack of 
cooperation in the marketing of New Eng- 
land milk. 


++ 


As a temporary expedient to solve the New 
England milk problem, the Governors of six 
New Englané States have set up a milk arbi- 
tration board, and efforts are being made to 
get all milk marketing agencies in New 
England to agree to a definite program, first, 
that they shall take a uniform price for their 
milk, in order that there shall be no.cut price 
milk on the market, and second, that all milk 
distributing agenciés will agree to submit 
their differences to arbitrators and abide by 
the decisions of the arbitrators. 

The popular belief is that New England 
agriculture is of little consequence. Indus- 
try plays so large a part in the New England 
economic scheme that the majority of New 
Englanders probably fail entirely to realize 
the importance of New England’s agricul- 
ture. The fact is, however, that agriculture 
in New England is one of our great basic 
industries. 

More than 5,000 farm folks, or 7 per cent 
of New England’s total population, earn in 
the average year a gross income of approxi- 
mately $500,000,000, or an amount equal to 
the value of the output of our single largest 
manufacturing industry, cotton goods. The 
great portion of this money is immediately 
spent for farm supplies and the negessities 
of life, principally in the communities, in 
which the farms are located. Any economic 
condition which impajrs New England agri- 
culture gnaws at the very heart of New 
England’s economic stability. 

Because of the natural character of our 
region, New England is best suited to the 
production of perishable commodities required 
for immediate local consumption, such, for 
example, as fluid milk, poultry and eggs, 
perishable vegetables and fruits, cranberries, 
potatoes, and certain specialized products 
such as honey and maple syrup. 


+ + 

The popular belief that ail New England 
soil is stony and infertile is absolutely un- 
justified. In several parts of New England, 
notably northern Maine and the Connecticut 
Valley, we have soil of unsurpassed richness. 
Maine is capable of growing more corn to 
the acre than the so-called corn States. In 
New Hampshire one grower has produced 
three timesdas many bushels of potatoes to 
the acre as the national average. 

The development of good marketing prac- 
tices, through the organization of coopera- 
tive associations, almost always means im- 
proved methods of merchandising, better 
grading, and more speedy distribution. Such 
results are of direct benefit to the con- 
sumer as well as to organized producers. They 
mean products of better quality to the con- 
sumer and larger returns to the producer. 

Because of his peculiar location right in 
the middle of his market, the New England 
farmer has not been as active in developing 
cooperative marketing organizations as have 
producers in more distant areas. Because of 
necessity, individual farmers producing at 
remote distances from their customers must 


organize effectively in order to get their | 


products to market. New England farmers, 
however, are rapidly awakening to the possi- 
bilities of cooperative marketing organiza- 
tions, and some notable examples of coop- 
erative activities of this kind are now in 
successful operation, especially the egg-mar- 
keting cooperatives of Connecticut. 

In the case of many food products fresh- 
ness is the essence of good quality. This 
means that the article must be produced 
nearby, and not shipped from a long distance. 
The New England label is a guarantee to the 
consumer not only that products like eggs 
and vegetables, for example, are fresh, but 
also that they conform absolutely to certain 
definite and officially approved standards: 


My advice to the New England housekeeper _ 


who wants fresh foods of the best quality 
produced near at home, is to ask for and 
buy those that are sold under the New Eng- 
land quality label. 


++ 


The conditions in the New England milk 
market today are extremely critical. The 
farmer in New England is receiving for hts 
milk a price far below the cost of produc- 
tion. With a base price of 5 cents to pro- 
ducers, which ‘nets them between ‘3% cents 
to 4 cents per quart after transportation and 
other expenses are deducted, conditions in 
the dairy producing sections of New England 
are unbearable. 

In many instances the check received for 
his milk does not cover the cost of the grain 
which the farmer has to buy to feed _ his 
cows. If the present situation continues for 
any long period of time, it will surely. result 
in a material decrease in the number of 
dairy cows in New England, and will in all 
probability force many dairy farmers to lose 
their farms through failure to make enough 
to pay their taxes and the interest on their 
mortgages. . 

This extremely low price of milk has re- 
sulted from a combination of factors. First, 
there is a general trend toward lower prices 
im all realms of human endeavor. Milk is 
no exception to the economic law. Then 
again, during the past year the dairy in- 
dustry found itself at a peak of cow popula- 


tion. That is, there were more dairy cattle, 
not only in New England, but in the entire 
country, than were needed to produce the 
required volume of milk and milk products. 

The result could be but one thing—a great 
surplus of milk, with distant milk and cream 
striving to compete in our local markets with 
local milk. This condition was immediately 
responsible for falling prices, not only for 
fluid milk, but for butter, cream, cheese, and 
other manufactured products. 


+ + 


This condition has been accentuated and 

prices forced down to an abnormally low 
level through the failure of dairy farmers in 
New England to cooperate efficiently in the 
merchandising of their milk, with the result 
that there has been a tendency on the part 
of certain milk marketing interests to sell 
their milk at cut prices, or a price lower than 
the standard going price for New England. 
In every case where this has been done it 
has disorganized the market. 
\The continual conflict of various market- 
ing agencies in an effort to get business has 
resulted in a constantly decreasing price, 
until today we find the New England house- 
holder purchasing his milk at a price 8ub- 
stantially below that necessary for a liveli- 
hood to dairy farmers. The result is eco- 
nomic instability and threatened collapse of 
the dairy industry. 

I do not believe that in the long run the 
present low price of milk really will benefit 
the consumer, because it will result in mate- 
rial reduction in the volume of New England 
produced milk. If, as time goes on, we have 
to bring in quantities of milk from distant 
areas to supply this lack, the consumer must 
then be content with e poorer quality prod- 
uct, not so thoroughly inspected, or not in- 
spected at all, and for which he will ulti- 
mately pay a higher price. The consumers’ 
attitude toward ‘the present milk situation 
should be one of willingness to pay a rea- 
sonable price for a safe, clean, wholesome 
quart of milk; that is, a price which will 
insure a living wage to the dairy farmers of 
New England, and will insure sufficient in- 
centive to maintain a substantial and neces- 
sary dairy industry right here in our midst. 
I have never found consumers taking a posi- 
tion contrary to this. 


++ 


_ Looking to the permanent solution of the 

Situation, all New England milk producing 
agencies are being organized in one New 
England-wide milk cooperative marketing or- 
ganization, known as the New England 
Dairies, Inc. It will be some time before 
this organization can be permanently com- 
pleted and put in effective operation. Such 
permanent New England-wide organizations 
will make it possible to market New Eng- 
land produced milk to New England consum- 
ers in an orderly, systematic manner, and 
will prevent the disturbing elements in the 
market which are now so apparent. 
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State Regulation 
of Corporations 


in Ohio 


By 
~E Clarence J. Brown 


Secretary of State, State 
of Ohio 

NE of the most important divisions of 

State Government, and one of~those 

which, in Ohio, is directly under the 
supervision of the Secretary of State, is the 
corporation department. It is the heart and 
center of the great commercial organizations 
of the State. Here they are given life and 
qualified to function as persons in commerce 
and trade. 

No company or corporation can be organ- 
ized in Ohio and begin business until the 
proper articles are filed with and approved 
by the Secretary of State, and foreign cor- 
porations desirous of doing business in this 
State must also comply with these provi- 
sions. Neither can any-Ohio corporation now 
in existence increase or decrease its capital 
or change the form of its charter in any 
way without first filing the necessary amend- 
ment in this department and having the 
Same approved. Of course, as is usual in 
governmental affairs, a fee is charged for 
these various official acts and this branch of 
the Secretary of State’s Department brought 
into the treasury of the State in 1931 fees 
totalling approximately $600,000. 

In 1927. a new corporation code was en- 
acted which has functioned exceptionally 
well. The powers and privileges of such or- 
ganizations were materially broadened and 


» now an incorporated company may perform 


‘almost ‘any commercial or. business function 
performed by persons. Under the old law, 
€orpotations could be formed for but a 


, Single purpose, now they may be formed for 


many purposes. The new law also makes 
possible the issuance of many different 
‘classifications of stock, a privilege which 
was not permitted heretofore. Further dur- 
ing the session of the Legislature in 1931, a 
new foreign corporation act was enacted 
curing many abuses possible ‘under the old 
code sections. Both the General Corporation 
Act and the Foreign VTorporation Act were 
prepared with the collaboration and advice 
of this Department and with the spirit and 
thought of making Ohio more attractive to 
business and business ventures. 

Banks, building and loan associations and 
insurance companies can not do business in 
Ohio until they have qualified as provided 
by law with the Secretary of State, but this 
branch of the. works is conducted in coop- 
eration with the State Banking Department, 
the Building and Loan Department, and the 
Department of Insurance. While all the 
matters just mentioned suggest merely a 
routine of action, let me sdy that every or- 
ganization filing articles of incorporation is 
ok a careful personal attention. Our De- 
partment acts also in an advisory capacity, 
paying special attention to the possible fu- 
ture corporate needs contemplated. 





